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Che Chisos Quicksilver Bonanza in 
the Big Bend of Cexas 


JAMES M. DAY 


meandering in a southeasterly direction, suddenly makes a 

sharp turn toward the north. The land area thus enclosed by 
this twist of nature is known as the Big Bend region of Texas; 
it consists of approximately nine thousand square miles of rugged 
mountainous country. One traveler recently described the area 
as follows: 


[ EXTREME SOUTHWESTERN TEXAS the Rio Grande, while 


Leaving highway go at Marathon, we came to the Big Bend Country 
toward sunset, that part of Texas where the Rio Grande makes a 
U-shaped bend in its course. In a lifetime spent in traveling, here I 
came upon the greatest wonder. The mantle of God touches you; 
it is what Beethoven reached for in music; it is panorama without 
beginning or end. 

No fire can burn so bright, no projection can duplicate the colors 
that dance over the desert or the bare rock formations that form the 
backdrop. No words can tell you and no painter can hold it. It is 
only to be visited and looked at with awe. It will make you breathe 
deeply whenever you think of it, for you have inhaled eternity. 

There is no tree, no house to measure things by. You are in scale 
with the cactus plant, the stone in the distance—the all important and 
the nothing.” 


One of the most extensive highlands in the Big Bend is the 
Chisos Mountain Range, which is situated in the southern part of 


Brewster County, the largest county in Texas. Within the shadows 
of these mountains is located a mineral ore which has played a 


1Acreage of Counties in Texas (Chart on file in Texas General Land Office, 
Austin) . 


2Ludwig Bemelman, “The Texas Legend,” McCall’s Magazine, August, 1956, p. 25. 
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predominant role in the economic development of Brewster 
County. The ore, which is cinnabar, is brilliant red in color and is 
that from which quicksilver is extracted. The only known deposits 
of mercury ore in Texas are located in Brewster and Presidio 
counties in an area known as the Terlingua Mining District.* 
This district, located approximately ninety miles south of the 
Brewster County seat of Alpine, is some forty miles in length 
and twenty miles in width. The known deposits of mercury are 
bounded on the south and east by Mariscal Mountain, on the 
north by Christmas Mountain, and on the west by Fresno 
Canyon.* The Terlingua district was at one time the second 
largest quicksilver-producing area in the United States.> A geol- 
ogist’s study in 1916 revealed that the cinnabar was found mainly 
“in calcite veins, in the limestones of the Comanchean Cretaceous, 
and in the flags and marls of the Upper Cretaceous. Some andesite 
dikes and sills have also been found to contain the ore.’’* 

The two major companies which exploited the cinnabar ore 
were the Marfa and Mariposa Mining Company and the Chisos 
Mining Company. A team of geologists from the University of 
Texas found that most of the ore from the Chisos mine was “taken 
from the southeast end of a broken, plunging anticline. In this 
mine, where this anticline itself is bent transversely by a strong 
flexure, it has also been noted that the richest ore is held below 
compact layers of the marly beds alternating with limestone.” 
Robert L. Cartledge, who managed the Chisos mine for nearly 
twenty years, said that the ore was in vein form.* 

Small quantities of virgin quicksilver have been found in the 
Terlingua District, but cinnabar or mercury ore, has been the 

8Alpine (Texas) Avalanche, July go, 1926; John T. Lonsdale, “Texas Mineral 
Resources,” in University of Texas Publication Number 4301 (Austin, 1946), 373- 
374. Cited hereafter as Lonsdale, Texas Mineral Resources. 

4Ibid. 

5William B. Phillips, “The Mineral Resources of Texas,” in University of Texas 
Bulletin Number 365 (Austin, 1914), 32. Cited hereafter as Phillips, The Mineral 
Resources of Texas. 

6J. A. Udden, C. L. Baker, and Emil Bose, “Review of the Geology of Texas,” 
in University of Texas Bulletin Number 44 (Austin, 1916), 117. Cited hereafter 
as Udden, Review of the Geology of Texas. 

TIbid. 


8Robert L. Cartledge to J. M. D., signed statement, October 23, 1958 (Texas 
State Archives, Austin) . 
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main source of Texas’ quicksilver production. The principle of 
extracting quicksilver from mercury ore is a simple roasting 
process and a large furnace is needed if the extraction is to be 
efficient. Quicksilver is the only metallic element which is fluid 
at common temperatures, and it is probably the easiest metallic 
element to recover from its ore since it can be volatilized at the 
comparatively low temperature of 358° Fahrenheit. When ore 
containing free mercury is heated above this temperature, the 
mercury vapor tends to force its way out through crevices in the 
ore. After being forced from the ore, the vaporized mercury is 
then collected in condensers and the product is ready for market.® 

The mining of mercury on a commercial scale in Texas was 
begun in the mid-18g0’s by the Marfa and Mariposa Mining Com- 
pany. By 1900 the operation was a financial success, and other 
mines appeared in the region. The Chisos Mining Company 
began operation in 1902.%° Other mines which have operated in 
the Terlingua District include the Study Butte Mining Company 
(1917), Rainbow Mine (1928), Big Bend and Dallas Mines 
(1931) , Texas Mercury Company (1943), Waldron Mining Com- 
pany (1931), Oakes Mining Company (1931), and the Mariscal 
Mining Company (1931) .** Between 1899 and 1913, Texas pro- 
duced 52,178 flasks of mercury valued at $2,227,807.12 A flask of 
mercury at that time weighed seventy-five pounds and was approx- 
imately five inches in diameter and ten inches in length. Since 
then a flask has been standardized to weigh seventy-six pounds. 
In production Texas consistently has been the second ranking 
state of the United States. California, with its rich Cloverdale, 
New Almaden, and New Idria mines, has always been the top 


®L. H. Duschak and C. N. Schuette, “The Metallurgy of Quicksilver,” in Bureau 
of Mines Bulletin Number 222 (Washington, 1925), 4-11. Cited hereafter as Dus- 
chak and Schuette, The Metallurgy of Quicksilver. 

10Stuart McGregor, “Mines in Rugged Big Bend Country Keep Texas on Map 
as Producer of Quicksilver,” Dallas Morning News, November 10, 1930; Virginia 
Madison, The Big Bend Country of Texas (Albuquerque, 1955), 179-182; Robert 
L. Cartledge to J. M. D., signed statement, October 23, 1958; Howard E. Perry to 
R. V. Rinehart, June 25, 1941 (typecript in Howard E. Perry Letters, Chisos 
Mining Papers, Texas State Archives, Austin) . 

11C, N. Schuette, “Quicksilver,” in Bureau of Mines Bulletin Number 335 (Wash- 
ington, 1931), 102-105. Cited hereafter as Schuette, Quicksilver. 

12Phillips, The Mineral Resources of Texas, 32. 

18Madison, The Big Bend Country of Texas, 187. 
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producer of quicksilver.* In 1914, the Chisos mine was the only 
mercury mine in operation in the Terlingua District, and the 
total value of its production was something less than $100,000. 
World War I, however, caused an increase in demand, and in 
1916 five functioning mines produced 6,306 flasks valued at 
$542,820.%° The next year, the Terlingua region produced 10,791 
flasks of mercury, and in doing so, the Chisos Mining Company 
reached its peak of production.** One report states that the Chisos 
mine put forth 40 per cent of the United States quicksilver pro- 
duction in 1922, but probably this estimate is too high since 
Texas consistently ranked second to California in production.” 
Since 1922, government agencies have ceased to report Texas’ 
mercury production separately because of the paucity of operators, 
and in 1929, Texas, Arizona, and Alaska together produced only 
3,725 flasks. ‘Total production for the United States for 1929 was 
23,682 flasks. Between the years 1919-1941 the Chisos mine put 
forth a creditable amount of quicksilver. Production during those 
years amounted to 39,094 flasks.** In 1958 the United States 
Statistical Abstract did not report that Texas was producing 
quicksilver.” 

Quicksilver, which has approximately one thousand uses, has 
a distinct value because no substitute is available for some of its 
applications, and in other uses the substitutes are unsatisfactory 
or extremely expensive. As a detonator for explosives, mercury 
fulminate is most effective, and in safety and reliability can only 
be replaced by the highly expensive silver fulminate. Other uses 
include mercury vapor lights, anti-fouling marine paints, solders, 
and wood preservatives. It is also used in making pigments such as 
vermilion red, and in the manufacture of electrical switches and 
refrigerator control apparatus. Drugs and chemicals account for 
almost 40 per cent of the total consumption of mercury. Familiar 
preparations include calomel, corrosive sublimate, and mercuro- 


14Phillips, The Mineral Resources of Texas, 32. 
15Texas Mineral Resources (Austin, September, 1917), Vol. I, No. 11, 34. 


16F, L. Ransome, Quicksilver in 1917 (Washington, 1919; U. S. Geological Survey 
Mineral Resources, 1917), Part I, 367. 


17Madison, The Big Bend Country of Texas, 188. 
18Dallas Morning News, November 10, 1930. 


19United States Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 
1958 (Washington, 1958, Seventy-ninth edition) , 716. 
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chrome. Another practical use of mercury, which has recently 
been perfected, is that it can be used as a perpetual fuel for steam 
boilers.”° 

The constant demand for quicksilver, coupled with the fact 
that the cinnabar ore was found in abundance in the rugged Big 
Bend mountains, caused an economic boom which any mining 
area would be proud to call its own. The Chisos Mining Com- 
pany stepped into this scene early in the twentieth century to 
help the supply of quicksilver equal the demand. Howard E. 
Perry possessed the guiding hand which established and operated 
the Chisos mine for almost forty years, and in doing so he con- 
trolled the destiny of hundreds of men and thousands of acres 
of wild romantic countryside. 

Several stories are available which tell how Howard E. Perry, a 
Chicago businessman, came to be interested in quicksilver mining 
in the Big Bend. One tale relates that Perry’s father-in-law, a 
shoe manufacturer, accepted two sections of land in payment of a 
debt, and that Perry came into possession of the land when he 
married. Another story is told by Ed Nevill, a Brewster County 
rancher. Nevill insists that he saw Perry buy two sections of land 
at an auction in front of the courthouse in Alpine and that he 
paid $150 for the two.** Robert L. Cartledge, Perry’s longtime 
mine manager, states that Perry himself loaned money on the 
Brewster County property and had to take the land by default. 
Another version of Perry’s ownership relates how Perry, while 
traveling in Kentucky, met General Montgomery Gano of Tarrant 
County, Texas, who had served in the Confederate Army and was 
at that time a traveling minister. Gano is reported to have sold 
Perry two sections of Brewster County land for $75 per section.** 
The fact must be considered, however, that the above stories come 
mainly from oral sources and have little factual basis. 

The records kept in the Brewster County courthouse seem to 
present a more accurate and complete picture of how the Illinois 


20J. W. Furness, The Marketing of Mercury (Washington, 1929; Trade Informa- 
tion Bulletin) , 3-5; Duschak and Schuette, The Metallurgy of Quicksilver, 1-3. 


21Madison, The Big Bend Country of Texas, 183. 
22Robert L. Cartledge to J. M. D., signed statement, October 23, 1958. 


28Stuart McGregor, “Mines in Rugged Big Bend Country Keep Texas on Map as 
Producer of Quicksilver,” Dallas Morning News, November 10, 1930. 
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lumberman got possession of section number 295 in block 64 in 
what was then Presidio County. On March 30, 1881, the Gulf, 
Colorado and Santa Fe Railway Company received land script 
from the Commissioner of the General Land Office which author- 
ized the railroad to locate land from the public domain of ‘Texas. 
The railroaders chose to survey and locate the land in the Big 
Bend country. The following month, in April, one August Norton 
obtained possession of several of the sections, and the land changed 
ownership several times from that date until June 10, 1887. That 
was the day Howard E. Perry bought five sections of Big Bend 
land for a sum of $5,780. Survey 295 was included in the trans- 
action and was the property on which Perry later located his 
Chisos mine.** Perry owned the land for approximately ten years 
before quicksilver ore was discovered. Meanwhile a man named 
Dewees offered Perry $1.50 per acre for his holdings. Perry re- 
fused, and the price went up. After several offers, Perry investi- 
gated and found that his property contained quicksilver ore. A 
law suit was instituted against Perry’s title, but the businesslike 
Northerner successfully defended his ownership. In doing this 
he employed the Austin law firm of Cochran and West. The 
young attorney who handled Perry’s defense was Eugene Cart- 
ledge, the father of Wayne and Robert Cartledge, both of whom 
later were associated with Perry for many years.”® 

When he opened his quicksilver mine in 1902, Howard E. 
Perry knew relatively little about the mining process. But he did 
have money and business experience, two prerequisites necessary 
to embarking on a large commercial venture. Perry was born in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in the decade just prior to the Civil War. He 
attended college, probably in the East, before going into the 
lumber business in Chicago, Illinois. He was successful, and to 
add to his good fortunes some evidence is present to show that 
Perry married into a rather wealthy family. The course of events 
was such that Perry was financially qualified to open a mine when 
the opportunity presented itself. He was a practical businessman, 
and in gaining knowledge of his new field of endeavor, Perry 
traveled to California to observe and study the quicksilver mines 
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which were operated there. On at least one occasion, he journeyed 
to Spain to learn about the European mining processes.** 

Perry’s earliest movements in establishing the Chisos mine are 
sketchy and incomplete. Once the mine was in operation, Perry 
returned to his Chicago offices and directed its development from 
that place. In doing this, he established a chain of command at 
the mine which led to some confusion. Perry set up separate 
departments, placing a qualified individual at the head of each. 
The department heads were to report directly to Perry. By this 
method, the owner hoped to get more complete reports and keep 
a closer tab on the mine’s operations. Misunderstandings arose, 
and Perry attempted to help the situation in May, 1908, when 
he wrote that his letters addressed to the Chisos Mining Com- 
pany were intended to be read by H. A. Ferguson and a Mr. 
Lafarrelle, before being passed on to other section chiefs. Appar- 
ently Ferguson, the purchasing agent and store manager, and 
Lafarrelle were intended to act as supervisors without authority. 
Perry also indicated that he would write each department head 
individually ‘from time to time.”*" Perry continued to manage 
his mine in this fashion until 1923 when he appointed a general 
manager. 

In 1908, Perry augmented another policy which continued to 
be used as long as the mine operated. This procedure had to do 
with the use of code words in sending telegraphic messages. 
Perry found that he needed to obtain the results of each week’s 
ore assays by telegraph since the mail was rather slow. The word 
“Oxfly” was selected as the code word for “Average of assays of 
ore from Monday morning to Friday morning of current week.’’* 
The coding of telegraph messages was found effective, and the 

2¢Howard E. Perry to Robert L. Cartledge, January 17, 1923 (Ms. in Perry Let- 
ters, Chisos Mining Papers, Texas State Archives, Austin) ; Howard E. Perry to R. V. 
Rinehart, June 25, 1941, ibid.; Robert L. Cartledge to J. M. D., signed statement, 
October 23, 1958. 
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policy was continued in use. The code words were changed when- 
ever Perry visited the mine. 

Production of quicksilver, however, was the key problem, and 
the owner found himself quite concerned with it. In May, 1908, 
when the mine had not put forth the expected amount of mer- 
cury, Perry wrote of his disappointment: 


Your wire indicating 21 flasks, came late last night, and was indeed 
quite a shock. Confidentially between us three (Mr. Lafarrelle, Mr. 
Ferguson, and myself) we are rapidly nearing a point where some- 
thing has got to be done or else submit to the inevitable.?® 


Late the next month, however, the owner found production 
more to his liking when he wrote “if we can hold up this high 
weekly average for the balance of the month we will have made 
goo flasks and over this month.”*® The “inevitable” was averted 
by the increase in production and the constant market found in 
St. Louis, Missouri. The market, while constant in demand, was 
somewhat unsteady in price. The sale price of quicksilver in De- 
cember, 1908, was quoted as $40.50 per flask to the Chicago office 
of the Chisos mine and $44.50 per flask to the Presidio Silver 
Mine at Shafter. Perry added that he feared that Presidio could 
not be supplied as the St. Louis market had top priority and the 
metal supply was limited.** 

By August, 1910, H. A. Ferguson had resigned his position as 
store manager and purchasing agent, and C. A. Hawley had been 
employed in the position. The mine continued to produce satis- 
factorily, and its growth was constant. During five months in 1911, 
shipments to St. Louis amounted to 1,046 flasks, and 66 flasks were 
shipped out to Chicago.*? Hawley kept his position only three 
years, leaving in 1913 when Wayne Cartledge was employed. While 
Cartledge controlled procurement, the Chisos mine reached its 
peak of production in 1917. 

To accomplish this, much equipment had been bought and paid 
for out of the mine’s profits.** In acquiring the needed equipment 


29Tbid. 
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Perry traveled and studied about the machinery which would best 
suit his needs. An efficient furnace was a necessity to profitable 
operation, and Perry decided early to install a twenty-ton Scott 
furnace. This furnace was developed in 1875 in New Almaden, 
California, by Robert Scott, a brick mason from Canada. The 
furnace was patented in 1876, and after that date Scott made a 
regular business of building the furnace wherever he could locate 
a purchaser.** In 1909 one of Scott’s customers was the Chisos 
Mining Company of Terlingua, Texas. Scott himself installed 
the furnace which the Chisos people found successful. In an effort 
to improve efficiency, Perry added another smokestack in the hope 
that he could extract more mercury if the fumes and gases had 
further to travel. Moderate success was achieved in this experi- 
ment. Another Perry experiment was not so successful. This effort 
involved the installation of an ice plant to aid in the condensing 
process. The ice plant did not help, and it was put to use for the 
population of Terlingua. The mine operators later installed a one 
hundred ton rotary type furnace, but it was not used extensively 
because too much ore was required for its operation.** 

Fuel for the furnace fires created quite a problem since timber 
in the area was rather scarce. Enough cottonwood was found along 
the Rio Grande to fire the furnaces for several years. In consid- 
ering the fuel problem in 1908, Perry relied upon the opinions 
of his department heads. He wrote: 


If we are going to use cottonwood ... during the balance of the 
run ... either wholly or in part, we will have to canvass the cotton- 
wood situation pretty thoroughly. I suppose there is some cotton- 
wood to be picked up on the U. S. side of the Rio Grande up and 
down the river for many miles, but it is just possible that it would not 
be much cheaper than the Mexican cottonwood. You will know about 
this, or as soon as you ascertain, please write me how the wood matter 
appears to you all along the line.** 


The wood was brought into the mining camp by Mexicans 
who lived near the Rio Grande. They were paid, depending on 
the quality, as high as $12 per cord. Wood continued to be the 
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main fuel until in the early 1930’s when a coal mine was located 
approximately nine miles northeast of Terlingua. The company 
built a plant to transform the coal into a gas which became 
the principal fuel for the furnaces. Wood was still in use, how- 
ever, in December, 1939, when one furnace used 137 cords of 
wood valued at $1,644." 

While the coal mine brought a partial solution to the fuel 
problem, it also brought a lawsuit against the mining company. 
In May, 1933, a young Mexican laborer named Cipriano Her- 
nandez was working in the Chisos coal mine when a large rock 
fell on him from the roof of the mine room. He died in a few 
minutes. Hernandez’ parents brought suit against the Chisos 
Mining Company, asking that the company compensate them for 
money their son would have contributed to their support. A 
Brewster County jury decided that the mining company had 
neglected its duty to provide a safe working place, and awarded 
the parents $2,500 in damages. The Chisos Mining Company 
appealed the case to the Court of Civil Appeals of Texas in 1936, 
but the decision of the jury was affirmed.** 

Transportation remained a problem for the Chisos miners since 
the nearest railroad terminal was ninety miles to the north. 
Quicksilver flasks were sent out from the mine in wagons pulled 
by teams of mules. The wagons carried the quicksilver to the 
warehouse at Marathon and returned to the mine with supplies 
for the general store. Ten days were required to make a round 
trip either to Alpine or to Marathon. The railroad terminal at 
Marathon was operated by the Galveston, Harrisburg and San 
Antonio Railway Company, the agency which started the mercury 
flasks from the isolated Chisos mine on their way to market.*® At 
one time, a railroad company did consider building into the 
mountainous country where the Chisos mine was located. On 
November 26, 1925, the engineering department of the Kansas 
City, Mexico and Orient Railway System addressed a letter to 
the Chisos mine in which they asked for “information regarding 
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probable shipments of ore .. . in case the railroad builds into this 
section of the country.’’*® The railroad was not built, and the 
Chisos mine freighters continued to make their regular runs to 
Alpine and Marathon. 

Labor did not present too much of a problem for the mine 
as Mexicans were present in the area in ample numbers. The 
work performed by the miners was rather strenuous and the pay 
was fairly low, but the supply of laborers always seemed equal 
to the demand. Weather was one of the factors which affected 
the laborers. One person familiar with the varying temperatures 
of the Big Bend wrote: “I like this country because in the summer 
it is too hot and in the winter it is too cold to work.” The wages 
received depended on the individual’s capabilities. In March, 
1906, Lupe Moscoro, a miner, worked twenty-nine days at $.50 
per day. His total earnings for the month, $14.50, were spent as 
follows: $12 at the general store, and $.50 for the doctor main- 
tained by the mine. Moscoro received $2.00 in cash to spend as 
he pleased. Setero Duran, another miner, was more fortunate as 
he earned $1.50 per day. Daily wages of other workmen included 
Hespitation Salinas, teamster, $1.50; José Vasquez, carpenter 
helper, $1.00; and Frank Dryden, furnaceman, $1.50.*t Working 
hours had been shortened and wages had been increased some- 
what in October, 1934, when Juan Molinar, a freighter, worked 
seven hours and received $1.40. Isobel Vega received $2.65 for 
the same amount of work, and Merced Cepada was paid $3.00 
per day.*? 

In January, 1912, the workmen staged their first organized pro- 
test against working conditions at the Chisos mine. At the time 
of the establishment of the mine, Perry instituted a seven day 
work week, and the 1912 protest asked that Sundays be declared a 
holiday. Perry was probably not willing to grant this request since 
it would require that the furnace be shut down for that day, and 
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many days would be necessary to make it operative again.** The 
mine had a strike later in 1912 or 1913, when four or five influen- 
tial laborers banded together and would not let the others work. 
The strike was broken when the sheriff came down from Alpine 
and, with assistance from Robert Cartledge, went into the mine 
and drove the ring leaders out of the Chisos camp. The other 
laborers went back to work without further incident.“ 

The better jobs around the mine were reserved for Anglo- 
Americans, who could fill the positions of superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent, furnace superintendent, assayer, store clerk, 
doctor, mechanic, and blacksmith. White persons were employed 
for furnace work for a time, but the turnover was so high that 
Mexicans were placed on this job.*° In an effort to secure qualified 
personnel, the company placed advertisements in newspapers in 
El Paso, San Antonio, Houston, and Cleveland, Ohio. Employ- 
ment agencies were also used in this effort. Replies to the adver- 
tisements were varied and interesting. Leo Moore, of Bay City, 
Texas, applied for a clerical position in 1910, and when he was 
offered a furnace job, wrote as follows: 


Your letter of 8th instant was forwarded me from Houston. In 
answer I will say that your offer is very liberal, but as I have had no 
experience in furnace work will say that I think best that had better 
not except the position as I am a bookkeeper and Stenographer by 
trade but, as I stated in my application I have had long experience in 
store work.** 


A 1915 advertisement in the Cleveland (Ohio) Leader-News 
for a machinist brought a reply from C. A. Rider, a twenty-five- 
year-old resident of that city. Rider explained that he had oper- 
ated a shop of his own for the past two years, but he had quit 
because of dull times. He asked $90 per month for his services.‘ 
No evidence is available to show that Rider was employed. Once 
a man was hired, the tendency was for him to stay in the com- 
pany’s employment for several years. The names of Robert Cart- 
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ledge, Ed. Babb, J. E. Anderau, and Arthur Ekdall are prominent 
on the company’s books for a number of years. 

Payment of wages to the workers was another problem faced by 
the mine management. The first system devised was the use of 
coupons as a substitute for money. The men were paid at the end 
of each day, and the coupons could be used to buy goods in the 
general store. Two times each month, the coupons could be ex- 
changed for either Mexican pesos or American dollars. The 
coupon system served two main purposes: first, it allowed the 
workers to buy goods as they needed them, and second, the book- 
keeping system was simplified. Eventually the use of coupons 
was abandoned, and the employees were paid off in silver dollars 
hauled in from Alpine. Finally, a double entry bookkeeping 
system was installed, and money was deposited by Perry in banks 
in Alpine, El Paso, Austin, San Antonio, and Portland, Maine.** 
One problem which arose from this system was that the mine 
owner was often difficult to locate for depositing and check- 
signing as he traveled almost constantly. A result was the late 
payment of bills in many cases. 

The entire town of Terlingua belonged to and was an integral 
part of the Chisos Mining Company, and it reached its top 
population during World War I when approximately one thou- 
sand inhabitants lived within the confines of the company’s 
property. The community life of the mining town centered in 
the general store which Perry established at an early date. Since 
no other place was available where the miners could purchase 
food and supplies, all of the employees naturally bought their 
necessities from the Terlingua store. By 1911 the store was firmly 
entrenched and was making a profit. Thirteen years later, on 
September 1, 1924, the store inventory showed goods valued at 
$20,419.31. During that month the store sold $8,390 worth of 
goods for a profit of $1,679. A sampling of inventories shows that 
the general store thereafter made a profit of between $1,000 and 
$2,000 per month. (See Appendix I.) The store continued to 
make money even while the mine showed a loss of $1,000 to 
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$5,000 per month during selected months of the years 1924, 1925, 
1931, 1939, 1941. 

Social conditions in the mining town varied according to one’s 
standing within the company. A critical observer, Mrs. O. L. 
Shipman of El Paso, visited Terlingua in 1926, and gave a rather 
thorough picture of life in the mining town as she wrote: 


The Mexican part of the Chisos Mining camp is quaint and prim- 
itive, consisting of little hovels built of flinty stone. There is not one 
touch of beauty about these pitiful little huts. Razor-backed hogs 
roam at will from house to house and dispute with milk goats the 
right to pick over the rubbish piles. The water system of the camp 
is as primitive as the houses. Down in front of the mining company 
store are two large water tanks, and the Mexicans secure their water 
supply from these tanks early in the morning and late in the evening. 
Little boys with buckets almost as large as themselves hung on each 
end of a stick, furnished the most popular mode of carrying water. 
Less often the little boys ride on burros to which rawhide water bags 
are tied, and sometimes an old burro hitched to a flat little cart with 
a big barrel on it, strolls back and forth without a guiding hand. 

What a solemn crew these people are! The men talk among them- 
selves, but the women and children are so quiet that it is a difficult 
matter to get any expression of pleasure from them. They are shy, 
intensely shy. About their homes is no song, no ragtime, no whistle, 
nor any other expression of a carefree heart. The very birds seem 
mute.°° 


Anglo-Americans had improved living conditions in the Big 
Bend even though they were still not ideal. According to Robert 
Cartledge, “thirty to forty American families lived in Terlingua 
and had dances and good times at Christmas. We were just one 
big family.” In July of 1921, the entire camp went to Santa 
Helena Canyon for a picnic. The fare consisted of “some beer 
and a dinner,” and a report of the affair said that everyone 
enjoyed himself. The doctors, however, were called back to 
Terlingua early to deliver a baby to the wife of an employee." 

Dwellings for American families were made of adobe, and 
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they usually consisted of four rooms. From the 1920’s these houses 
had the advantage of having water piped into them. Water was 
quite a problem until a steady supply was found in the mine. 
This water was pumped to a surface storage tank whence it was 
piped to all of the houses, except those of the Mexicans.** 

A schoolhouse was in operation when Robert Cartledge went 
to Terlingua. At that time it had only one teacher, but it grew 
to have a superintendent and four teachers. The budget for the 
1931-1932 school year amounted to $10,566. Using this amount, 
480 students were enrolled in the Terlingua Public Schools. The 
next year, in 1932-1933, the schools taught 552 students on 
$11,029. Schools were operated at Terlingua, Castalon, Study 
Butte, Molinar, and Lajitas.** Since the Chisos Mining Com- 
pany controlled all phases of life in Terlingua, there is little 
doubt that the schools were operated just as the mine owner 
desired. 

The general managership of the Chisos mine evolved out of 
the position of store manager and purchasing agent. Wayne Cart- 
ledge, who had taken the position in 1913, left in 1920 or 1921 
to become Perry’s partner in a general store at Castalon.** The 
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store managership fell to his younger brother, Robert, who be- 
came general manager of the mine in 1923. He stayed in this 
position until 1940, when the mine was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Letters exchanged between the manager and the owner reveal 
the large amount of confidence that each man placed in the other. 
Personal inquiries occasionally are to be noted, but the bulk of 
the letters deal with business matters. On July 5, 1921, Cart- 
ledge wrote Perry that “‘the financial statement does not look very 
encouraging this last month. The store sales were small, pro- 
duction and everything else.’”’* 

The next year, on July 13, 1922, Perry was concerned with 
allowing the Mexican laborers to charge items at the store. He 
wrote: 


No, we are not going to give the Mexicans credit. They can get 
along while we are shut down. They will have to help one another. 
The Company has practically supported that Big Bend Country for 
two years while it made no money, and now losing money. We are 
not going to let the Mexicans get into us. We not only want to save our 
money, but as soon as any Mexican or Mexicans have got into us then 
we will be obliged to hire them to get even. We are not going to have 
our hands tied in any such fashion.*® 


Perry changed his thinking somewhat in regard to the profit 
item when the business receipts were tallied at the end of 1922. 
He found that the entire business had neither made nor lost 
money. At the same time Perry showed the unbounded faith on 
which he operated the quicksilver mine for nearly twenty more 
years. He wrote: 


We have lots of time in 1923 to get our production up and we will 
all right. We have a world of ore—richest in the world and down in 
the water. We will get it after a while after our plans are made after 
I get there. ... No mine (Q mine) in the world in recent times has 
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they usually consisted of four rooms. From the 1920’s these houses 
had the advantage of having water piped into them. Water was 
quite a problem until a steady supply was found in the mine. 
This water was pumped to a surface storage tank whence it was 
piped to all of the houses, except those of the Mexicans.*? 

A schoolhouse was in operation when Robert Cartledge went 
to Terlingua. At that time it had only one teacher, but it grew 
to have a superintendent and four teachers. The budget for the 
1931-1932 school year amounted to $10,566. Using this amount, 
480 students were enrolled in the Terlingua Public Schools. The 
next year, in 1932-1933, the schools taught 552 students on 
$11,029. Schools were operated at Terlingua, Castalon, Study 
Butte, Molinar, and Lajitas.** Since the Chisos Mining Com- 
pany controlled all phases of life in Terlingua, there is little 
doubt that the schools were operated just as the mine owner 
desired. 

The general managership of the Chisos mine evolved out of 
the position of store manager and purchasing agent. Wayne Cart- 
ledge, who had taken the position in 1913, left in 1920 or 1921 
to become Perry’s partner in a general store at Castalon.** The 
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store managership fell to his younger brother, Robert, who be- 
came general manager of the mine in 1923. He stayed in this 
position until 1940, when the mine was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Letters exchanged between the manager and the owner reveal 
the large amount of confidence that each man placed in the other. 
Personal inquiries occasionally are to be noted, but the bulk of 
the letters deal with business matters. On July 5, 1921, Cart- 
ledge wrote Perry that “‘the financial statement does not look very 
encouraging this last month. The store sales were small, pro- 
duction and everything else.”** 

The next year, on July 13, 1922, Perry was concerned with 
allowing the Mexican laborers to charge items at the store. He 
wrote: 


No, we are not going to give the Mexicans credit. They can get 
along while we are shut down. They will have to help one another. 
The Company has practically supported that Big Bend Country for 
two years while it made no money, and now losing money. We are 
not going to let the Mexicans get into us. We not only want to save our 
money, but as soon as any Mexican or Mexicans have got into us then 
we will be obliged to hire them to get even. We are not going to have 
our hands tied in any such fashion.** 


Perry changed his thinking somewhat in regard to the profit 
item when the business receipts were tallied at the end of 1922. 
He found that the entire business had neither made nor lost 
money. At the same time Perry showed the unbounded faith on 
which he operated the quicksilver mine for nearly twenty more 
years. He wrote: 


We have lots of time in 1923 to get our production up and we will 
all right. We have a world of ore—richest in the world and down in 
the water. We will get it after a while after our plans are made after 
I get there. ... No mine (Q mine) in the world in recent times has 


Rancheros for a distance of 100 miles south of the line come to Castolon for their 
mail. Santa Helena, like Castolon, is a very small dot on the long line of the two 
frontiers and is far removed from any lines of communication with its homeland.” 

55Robert L. Cartledge to Howard E. Perry, July 5, 1921 (typescript in Cartledge 
Letters, Chisos Mining Papers, Texas State Archives, Austin) . 


56Howard E. Perry to Robert L. Cartledge, July 13, 1922 (typescript in Perry 
Letters, ibid.) . 
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produced so much bonanza ore as the old Chisos—and we still have 
it—in great quantity—to be taken out when we get to it.°” 


The year 1923 might not have lived up to Perry’s expectations, 
and several mediocre years followed. When the year 1929 had 
ended, the mine’s tally sheet showed an income of $144,048.67. 
Of that amount $119,478.48 was marked off as expenses, leaving 
a net profit of $24,570.19 (see Appendix II) .** The Chisos mine 
was still in good operating condition. 

The big stock market crash of 1929 had some effect on Perry’s 
investments other than the quicksilver mine. Perry thought there 
was no excuse for such an “awful smash,” but he placed most of 
the blame on the New York banks. In protecting his investments, 
Perry “had to change ... some ... stocks into stronger issues.” 
He thought the worst drop was over by October 30, 1929, but he 
also held the belief that the market would not return to a high 
level “for sometime.”** 

By May, 1932, Perry, after spending two days in New York, 
found that quicksilver was almost impossible to sell. Perry wrote 
to his manager: 

We are a little short of money at present that is I don’t like 
our bank balance to get too low so I think I had better send you 
this time, that is send the bank $3,000 instead of $4,000. I see our 
accounts are in very good shape for which I am very glad and I 
congratulate you as well as the company that they are doing so well. 
Beulah has called my attention to the fact that our cash sales and 
credit sales are steadily increasing. ... We have made our men stop 
buying outside and elsewhere. 

While much new machinery was installed in the decade of 
the 1920’s, little change was evident in the production practices 
of the mine. C. N. Schuette, a visitor to the mine in 1931, found 
that a new steam heated drier had been installed to dry the ore 
going to the Scott furnace. A producer plant to supply gas for 
the engines which operated pumps was also noted. Schuette 
found that the managers let the walls of the condensers coat up 


5tIbid., January 17, 1923. 

58Ledger Statement of Chisos Mining Company, December 31, 1929, ibid. 
59Howard E. Perry to Robert L. Cartledge, October 31, 1929, ibid. 
60[bid., May 16, 1932. 
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with mercury until a “so called big clean up at the end of the 
year’’ was conducted." 

While the mine was still a beehive of activity, Berta Lassiter 
and Lucy Miller visited Terlingua and recorded their observa- 
tions. They wrote: 


As one approaches the Terlingua of today he sees huge piles of 
crushed stone and dirt, some yellow, some gray, and some pink. 
Above this he sees, surmounting gaunt adobe buildings, large smoke 
stacks pouring their heavy cargoes into the pure blue sky. This seem- 
ing desecration must be, however, if the quicksilver is to be dis- 
lodged from its rocky bed. The old Scott furnace takes many days 


to be heated, making seven-day-weeks and many-hour-days for most 
of the workers. 


The gaping shafts meet one’s eyes. They are the most vital part 
of the mine, for from them come all the cinnabar, dust and rocks. 
In front of the shafts there are doors to keep the foolishly curious 
from tumbling to their death many thousand feet below. 

Then there is The Store where one buys everything from pins to 
wagons. It is a sprawling, rusty, adobe building with an unexplain- 
able air of mystery. Part of it harbors the Post Office, the favorite 
haunt of many.” 


Quicksilver continued to be produced by the Chisos mine up 
to and including the year 1937. The furnace records of 1937 tell 
the story of how the Chisos mine gasped its last breath (see Ap- 
pendix III). Between January 1, 1937, and August 31, 1937, 
the mine produced only 429 flasks of mercury. The August fur- 
nace record contains a grim reminder of what was to come. “Cut 
tonage ore bins empty” was the simple handwritten note. Pro- 
duction, however, did continue until the furnace was closed on 
October 19, 1937, at 7 P.M. The clean-up processes were begun. 
In November, 203 flasks of mercury were removed from the con- 
densers, and the following month an additional 142 flasks were 
obtained. Shipments were fairly brisk, and by the end of the 
year only 177 flasks were on hand and available for marketing. 
The great quicksilver mine of the Chisos Mining Company was 
producing no more. 


61Schuette, Quicksilver, 102. 
62Lassiter and Miller (comps.) , Some Facts and Fictions of the Big Bend, 5. 


63Furnace Records, 1937 (Mss. in Production Records, Chisos Mining Papers, 
Texas State Archives, Austin) . 
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While the closing of the mine sounded the death knell of the 
town of Terlingua, the community did not fade away overnight. 
A small crew of workers was kept on to maintain the equipment. 
The store continued to operate. While business was at a stand- 
still, Robert Cartledge continued to manage the mine until 1940 
when he left the Big Bend country to return to Austin." 

In that year, Perry went to Terlingua to direct efforts at reopen- 
ing the mine. Correspondence between the mine owner and his 
creditors was quite vigorous for the next two years. Obviously 
Perry had tried to increase production without having adequate 
financial backing. On May 29, 1940, Fairbanks, Morse and Com- 
pany of Chicago, Illinois, wrote the Chisos Mining Company in- 
quiring about a four-month-old bill amounting to $250.24.° 
Perry answered to the effect that his money was being used to in- 
crease production, but since the price of quisksilver was then $197 
per flask and rising he thought the company would be able to pay 
in a short time.** The Illinois concern drafted a reply which indi- 
cated that it was satisfied with Perry’s explanation.” 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, however, was not 
so easily satisfied. By July 23, 1941, the Chisos mine owed 
$1,048.30 to Goodyear. Goodyear’s Denver office wrote Perry 
asking when payment could be expected. Howard E. Perry, who 
was approaching his ninetieth year, drafted a reply which gave 
a brief history of his life and his quicksilver mine. The classic 
letter was addressed to R. V. Rinehart and read as follows: 


Dear Mr. Rinehart: 

Your good letter of the goth instant has just been handed me. 
I don’t think you are any more disappointed over the slowness of 
our payments to your company than we are. However, our finishing 
up of our expansion program here has been somewhat delayed, par- 
tially on account of the difficulty in getting many things which we 
have needed. I am not referring to things ordered from your good 
house but the other houses. I think I have written you that we 
have received a mandate to make quicksilver and we have been 
for quite a long time nearly breaking our backs to comply. The 


64Robert L. Cartledge to J. M. D., signed statement, October 23, 1958. 
65Fairbanks, Morse and Company to Chisos Mining Company, May 29, 1940 
(typescript in Perry Letters, Chisos Mining Papers, Texas State Archives, Austin) . 
6¢Howard E. Perry to Fairbanks, Morse and Company, June 11, 1940, ibid. 
87Fairbanks, Morse and Company to Howard E. Perry, June 19, 1940, ibid. 
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mining business is much different from the manufacturing business, 
for one thing it often takes a long time to reach a known body 
of ore. It is quite impossible to clean up your account just at this 
time and furthermore your good company is not suffering in the 
least for this money. Small accounts are cleaned up quickly all the 
time and many large accounts are cleaned up promptly where some 
poor concern is liable to go broke for want of money. Your company 
has had our business for well over a quarter of a century and are 
a long way ahead of the game. There has been no reciprocity trade 
for you do not buy any of our products. I am not complaining in the 
least, I am only writing you the situation as it is. Well, to get along. 
We have a large shipment of quicksilver now tied up in a ship by 
reason of a strike which has tied up the ships of the line. This strike 
may be raised today or tomorrow or in a fortnight. God only knows 
when and he won’t tell. As soon as it is possible we will send you 
some money. It is a good concern that always pays when it can do 
so. We are making something which makes for the safety of your 
business. If Hitler gets over here to this country and he has sworn 
that he will blast America more or less you might feel his presence 
here. I think I have already written you that every shot and every 
shell requires for its detonation a particle of fulminate of mercury— 
war cannot be made without it. During the World War we furnished 
our country more than twice as much quicksilver as any other mine 
in America. I had charge of quicksilver in the War Industries Board 
and also under the NRA. I stabilized it for the government during 
the World War and when in Washington a short time ago they 
grabbed me asking for my help and allowed me to stabilize quick- 
silver at $180 per flask at my agreement to keep it from rising 
if I can do so but there is a strong trend for higher prices and as 
soon as we are in the war with both feet the price will rise and 
may sell as high as $325 a flask like it sold for a long time during 
the World War and when this business for some years made over a 
million dollars a year. Please do not get the idea that this business 
is poor or that I am personally poor. Another thing worth thinking 
about is that this concern during the thirty nine years of its existence 
has never but once given its note for merchandise, to any bank, trust 
company, or financial concern. You will have to look far afield for 
any concern doing a considerable business which can make a state- 
ment of this kind. I ask you do you not think this very unique? 
This business is very unique in many ways. The business has been 
built out of the richness of the mining property but all bonanza 
mines have more or less lean periods and often times long drifts 
have to be made to get to known ore. We have our growing pains 
and this without any banking accommodations nor do we want it. 
We have spent here since we began about four million dollars for 
buildings, equipment. It has come out of the good mine. In recent 
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years we have also acquired in addition to Chisos, the Mariposa 
Mine and the McKinney Mine, all paid for long since out of the 
mine. I also purchased a few years ago the Rainbow Mine, which 
adjoins Chisos and I believe it is as rich as Chisos. It has never been 
worked on more than one level while Chisos has workings on 15 
levels. I own personally about a million dollars worth of property 
in Chicago where there is quite a boom going on so therefore I am 
not selling any of my Chicago property. I own property in Cleveland, 
Ohio, my native town, and my home, a large country estate seven 
miles east of Portland on Casco Bay that cost well over $500,000 
and has been called the finest in the state between Beverley, Mass. 
and Bar Harbor. Also, I have property in New York City and Mrs. 
Perry is easily worth over a million dollars and all of her properties 
and my own are free from incumbrance. One would think from your 
letter that there might be danger of this company or myself going 
fluey. I own personally all the stock of the above company and this 
company only owes very little money. You mention our friendly 
relation but go on to say that if we do not pay up at once that our 
account will be transferred to your law department. That will be 
far more unfortunate for your company than for us or for me for 
there will be resistance to the limit. I am not in the least afraid of 
you or anybody and no one has better legal representatives. You 
could not possibly collect for many years and in the meantime you 
would absolutely lose the good business which we have favored your 
company with for many years. In view of our friendly relations and 
the good business which we have favored you with for such a length 
of time I ask you not to bother us but rather remain friendly. Friend- 
liness is very profitable and notwithstanding your sharp letter I am 
not in the least upset or discouraged or even made unfriendly. I 
have only tried to show you how things really are. We like to use 
the goods put out by your house. I have used Goodyear tires in 
my seven or eight cars in my garage at home; they are good but 
they are not the only good tires to be had in this country.** 

By February, 1942, the miners had not found the necessary 
rich vein of ore, and quicksilver was not forthcoming in sufficient 
quantities to meet payrolls and other expenses. An adequate 
market was available but the Chisos mine was not producing. 
Orders were left unfilled, and bills were left unpaid.** On August 
5,» 1942, thirty-two miners walked out of the Chisos mine and 
sought other jobs. The men quit not in protest about working 
conditions, but because they “decided they were never going to 


6sW. C. Calhoun to Howard E. Perry, July 23, 1941; Howard E. Perry to R. V. 
Rinehart, June 25, 1941, ibid. 


6*Chisos Mining Company to S. R. Ramsay, February, 1942, ibid. 
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be paid again.””° With this labor problem, Perry’s exploitation 
of the quicksilver mine at Terlingua came to an end. 

Perry’s creditors combined their efforts, and a lawsuit was in- 
stituted which ended in bankruptcy for the northern business- 
man. In an effort to reopen the mine, Perry had borrowed $7,000 
from the Austin National Bank, $27,775 from C. Baumberger of 
San Antonio, and $4,358.12 from Robert L. Cartledge, the late 
manager of the mine.” In addition to these personal notes, the 
books of the Chisos Mining Company showed a deficit of 
$102,498.00. All was not a loss, however, since a team of appraisers 
believed that the value of the mine was more than the indebted- 
ness.*? By November 13, 1942, the Federal District Court at El 
Paso had appointed Earl F. Metcalfe as trustee in bankruptcy for 
the one-time bonanza Chisos mine."* Howard E. Perry died in 
1944 while traveling on a train toward Florida. 

The Chisos property was sold in 1943 to Herman and George 
Brown of Houston for a sum of $81,000. Under the name of 
Esperado Mining Company the Browns again started quicksilver 
production. But the prosperity was short-lived, and in August, 
1946, the faithful mine in the Terlingua District ceased to put 
forth its valuable liquid metal. The machinery was removed, and 
most of the buildings were destroyed.”* Terlingua, queen city of 
the Big Bend, was in the process of gasping its last breath. 

In 1947, the population of Terlingua was estimated at 350 per- 
sons.** Eleven years later, in 1958, the site could no longer be 
called a town even though it was still listed on maps of Texas. 
Approximately ten persons were to be found living in the few 
remaining buildings. A small concession which sells drinks, candy, 
and souvenirs is in 1961 operating in the building where the big 
store once held sway. Outside, all is quiet. Several buildings can 
be seen, and some of the mine shafts are still open. As the visitor 


700. C. Keller to M. R. Gill, August 5, 1942, ibid. 


71Undated Inventory (typescript in Bankruptcy Correspondence, ibid.); Robert 
L. Cartledge to J. M. D., signed statement, October 23, 1958. 


72Ike D. White letter, undated and unaddressed (typescript in Bankruptcy Cor- 
respondence, Chisos Mining Papers, Texas State Archives, Austin) . 
78Earl F. Metcalfe to George Uhe, November 13, 1942, ibid. 


74Madison, The Big Bend Country of Texas, 193-194; Robert L. Cartledge to 
J. M. D., signed statement, October 23, 1958. 


75 Texas Almanac, 1947-1948 (Dallas, A. H. Belo Corporation, 1948) , 445. 
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leaves Terlingua and goes east, he sees the sizable graveyard, a 
grim reminder of the civilization which once flourished in the 
southern tip of Brewster County. Perhaps it is proper that this 
ghost town is nestled in the ghost-like shadows of the towering 
Chisos Mountains. 
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APPENDIX II 
LEDGER STATEMENT OF CHISOS MINING COMPANY 
December 31, 1929 
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APPENDIX III 
FURNACE RECORDS OF THE CHISOS MINING COMPANY 
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Che Character of Cerry’s Cexas 
Rangers 


C. C. JEFFRIES 


T WOULD take the gift of a seer properly to interpret Terry’s 
| Texas Rangers. They were a body of men the like of which 
was found nowhere else in either army of the Civil War. 
They entered the service under peculiar circumstances, and they 
speedily developed characteristics which further set them apart. 
Terry’s Texas Rangers (Eighth Regiment, Texas Cavalry, Con- 
federate States Army) were organized in Houston, Texas, on 
September g, 1861, as a result of an invitation issued by Benjamin 
Franklin Terry and Thomas Saltus Lubbock. The men under- 
stood that they were enlisting for the duration of the war. The 
unit fought in many battles until its surrender upon receiving 
the farewell orders of General Joseph Wheeler dated April 28, 
1865. 

Perhaps their most prominent trait was pride. This in a crude 
state they brought with them into the army, and subsequent 
events stimulated its growth. They entered initially in the lime- 
light, and the people among whom they were early thrown, those 
of Louisiana, Tennessee, and Kentucky, made much of them. 
The army officers likewise began to take notice of them and 
praise them; all this, to say the least, gave them a rather good 
opinion of themselves. Later happenings at Woodsonville and 
Shiloh showed them that they had a good right to this feeling. 
They were not vain or bigoted; they were on thoroughly sociable 
terms with other regiments and other individuals in the army. 
They indeed showed scorn at times for other units or single mem- 
bers, but this tendency arose through the ineptness or cowardice 
of others and not on account of personal or organizational ani- 
mosities. 

In countless ways their pride manifested itself, as on the occa- 


1J. K. P. Blackburn, “Reminisences of the Terry Rangers,” Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, XXII, 41. 
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sion when Major Thomas Harrison had a man on the pike mark- 
ing time, and one of his comrades came along and took him 
away, saying that this was no way to treat a gentleman. They 
were proud of their horsemanship; proud of their proficiency 
with six-shooters; proud of themselves generally as soldiers. Along 
with this feeling they felt a personal pride for Texas and their 
fellow Texians in the army. If they did not think Texas soldiers 
better than any others, they looked on them in some half-tangible, 
but altogether admirable way as different. So all-pervasive was 
this feeling in the regiment that early in the war Colonel John 
Austin Wharton gave out word that he wanted none but Texians 
in the command. It is said that in their entire history they took 
only six men from other states. 

What, then, of this trait of human nature so often condemned 
by philosophers; was it for or against them? Answering succinctly, 
one could safely say that it was pride more than anything else 
that made them what they were. If their natural bravery failed, it 
served as a good substitute; if their tenacity failed, it sustained 
them; it put bread in their mouths when they were hungry; it 
fortified them when they were weary. Almost as much as anything 
else it held them true to the cause they served. A proof of this is 
their almost spotless record in the matter of desertion. A few of 
them did take “French leave” and go home, but what is perhaps 
the best authority says that only one man quit and went over to 
the enemy. Dishonorable discharge was almost as rare. 

The Rangers were outstanding in many ways. Their individ- 
uality was of the most pronounced kind. In an army rife with 
insubordination they were the worst offenders. Brought up in an 
open, free life in Texas, they thought that now in the army about 
all that was incumbent on them was to go out and fight. They 
felt that they were as good as those over them, and could not 
bring themselves to obey meekly what they considered unjust 
or senseless orders. They had a sound respect for their officers, 
but it was more the respect of one man of refinement for another 
than that which comes of gradation in military rank. This fault, 
if such it can be termed, had its compensating features; for, if 
they were strong for independence, they accepted the responsi- 
bilities that independence entails. If they took things in their own 
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hands, they felt honor-bound to make good their self-assertion, a 
state of feeling that stimulated them as men, raised them to 
heights as soldiers. 

The feeling of equality existed not only among the men; it pre- 
vailed also among the officers. Except in a rather limited manner, 
there was no exclusiveness among them. The officers associated 
freely with the men, and except on dress occasions, even to the 
high rank of colonel, it was a rare thing if one ever wore the 
insignia of office. This was a social condition in the regiment 
which, as to its effect in a military way, will rest in the last 
analysis without hesitation on its record in the war. 

The spirit of adventure was rampant among the Rangers. They 
were patriots in the finest sense of the word; the feeling was 
strong in them that they were fighting for their country, but 
behind this and eclipsing it was the feeling that they were on a 
lark. They had first gone out with that feeling, and it more or 
less stayed with them to the end of their military career. The 
desire to be going and doing something never weakened in them. 
So much was this so that when a call was made for volunteers 
for some hazardous expedition, it was usually answered by twice 
as many as were needed. So well did the officers understand this 
spirit that as an example one had but to say, “About half a dozen 
of you men get off your horses and go down there and drive 
those Yankees from that spring,” with the assurance that the order 
would be as well complied with as if he had called every man 
by name. 

While pride, as has been said, was the principal quality of their 
constitution, the warrant by which they were best known in the 
war was their proficiency as soldiers. Taking the subject in its 
ramifications, Terry's Texas Rangers have had few equals on earth. 
Probably no regiment on either side in the war had as many con- 
tacts with the enemy, and few, if any, could show as great a per- 
centage of victories in action, and this in the face of the fact that 
more often than not the Rangers were outnumbered. At this 
point comes a consideration in which the phrase “proficiency as 
a soldier” needs further expansion. They won their victories 
without great loss to themselves. Take their record for nearly four 
years; it shows that they had 165 men killed; 280 wounded; 38 
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captured. This fact of going through the war with such small 
loss, while at the same time dealing much misery to the enemy, 
demands more enlightening explanation. In part it was the result 
of a psychological influence, the fierceness of their attacks dis- 
concerting the enemy. But in many instances no such psycholog- 
ical influence obtained, as in brush fights where the contest re- 
sembled more that of brutes, and in milder situations, as when a 
squad, or perhaps the entire regiment, extricated itself from a 
seemingly impossible situation. In such cases the main factor in 
proficiency was their cunning. As picked men at the beginning, 
they were much above the average soldier in intelligence. And, 
having a taste for military things, they quickly learned the in- 
tricacies of warfare. They, in a relatively short time, learned how 
to act in all kinds of situations, on the offensive or defensive, in 
a mixed scuffle among trees and rocks, or in a flight from the 
enemy over hills and swollen creeks. In contests with the enemy 
it was mainly their individual acumen that counted. When the 
word was given for a charge, they rode every man in his own way. 
And it was always their object to get at the enemy as quickly as 
possible. When they did come to grips with the enemy, each 
man fought after his own fashion. And they understood the tech- 
nique of fighting; Lord, they understood the technique of fight- 
ing. It was in close clashes that their skill as horsemen showed 
to perfection: the ability to wheel and dodge or go forward in a 
second, the ability to avoid limbs, to scramble over logs and 
boulders, to jump ditches and tear through vines, to elude the 
sabers of cavalrymen and the bayonets of infantrymen. As cavalry- 
men they of course preferred open ground for action, but they 
did not stand back on impediments; they could seek out an enemy 
in a thicket and get at him with surprising effectiveness. Still, in 
infantry fighting in the woods, they were at a disadvantage, and 
it was mostly in such cases that they met with their reverses. 
Their success in the war came in large measure through their 
superior arms, and in their aptness in the use of these arms. The 
six-shooter was almost a part of their daily dress; they wore it con- 
stantly, and they perhaps knew better how to use it than any body 
of men of comparable size ever assembled before or since. In a 
running fight, after shoulder arms had been fired, they hung the 
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latter on their saddle horns, and from then on their sole depend- 
ence was on the pistols. In a standing fight, after the shotguns 
were discharged, pistols took their place. When two or three or 
four of them were successively brought into play, for a time it 
was almost like the fire of a modern machine gun. 

In other ways than in fighting their intelligence was conspicu- 
ous. In the innumerable little things that came up in the course 
of a campaign and made for success in action or survival in defeat, 
they were adept. They were veritable owls of wisdom in avoid- 
ing traps. Operating on the edge of the army for nearly four 
years, from near the Mississippi River to the Atlantic Ocean, they 
were never caught in a place they could not get out of. They knew 
fairly well what they were capable of doing, and almost never 
except in obedience to higher authority did they attempt the im- 
possible. If by chance they got into a place that was too hot for 
them, they knew how to retreat. 

Fighting on the offensive was their main technique. Whether 
they believed, as some military authorities do, that this was the 
best policy under practically all circumstances, or because of their 
aggressive nature, they hardly ever waited for the enemy to come 
at them. If the enemy were put to flight, the Rangers pursued 
them relentlessly. For miles Terry’s men would leave enemy dead 
scattered over the ground, and often bring out nearly as many 
prisoners as they had members themselves. 

Quite early in their experience they developed a contempt for 
Federal cavalry. The Rangers would unhesitatingly charge a 
whole brigade, and if they did not put them to flight, would at 
least badly dent their line. For large bodies of infantry they had 
more respect, and as for artillery, a few shells thrown among them 
were usually sufficient to scatter them like a bunch of partridges. 
But any way they operated, their charges were formidable. There 
is no record of where, in a bona fide charge, whether against 
infantry or cavalry, when on anything like favorable ground, they 
failed to break the enemy line, and if cavalry of anything like 
equal number, to win the day. This is a wonderful record, con- 
sidering the number of engagements they were in, and the high 
quality of the foe they were sometimes brought against. 

The regiment throughout the war was one of the best mounted 
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in the army, though this is not to say that the Rangers always 
had good horses. Sometimes a man would lose his horse and would 
be forced to ride a mule. These mule-men were occasionally hard 
put, as in a hasty retreat when from lack of speed they were apt 
to be caught. Sometimes one would be reduced to a condition 
even worse than that of riding a mule. Perhaps he would lose his 
horse and not be able to remount in any manner; for weeks he 
would have to lie around the camp doing menial duty, such as 
hauling wood and digging graves, in which situation he was called 
a “wagon dog”; thus he was the most miserable of creatures as 
well as an object of ridicule to his comrades. 

The Rangers were essentially cavalrymen. They had learned 
soldiering in the saddle, and they never learned extremely well 
how to adjust themselves to any other mode of fighting. They 
were at times dismounted and made to serve as footmen. While 
they did passably well, their performance as infantrymen was 
never in any way notable. They could not, it seems, when on foot, 
call up the wild enthusiasm that was theirs when astride a horse. 
They were as true as steel to their friends and ever considerate 
of women and children. 

Terry’s men were almost fanatically faithful to their regiment. 
If one of them was captured and later escaped (it might be inter- 
jected that the Rangers were perfect wizards at escaping), he 
would not take that as an excuse to go home or to join some other 
unit closer by, but, be the miles long and the road rocky, he 
would make his way back to his old command. As an example 
of this clannishness, there was the case of two transplanted Ver- 
mont boys: they were brothers, eighteen and twenty, who had 
come south and, like many other Northern people thus situated, 
cast their lot with Texas and their adopted country. They en- 
listed with the Rangers. At the battle of Perryville one of them 
was badly wounded and could not follow the army in its retreat; 
accordingly, he had to be left behind at a friendly home in the 
country. The brother of the wounded one also stayed with him to 
look after him. They communicated with their relatives back in 
Vermont, who sent them money to come home when the wounded 
one recovered. The family with whom they were staying also 
advised them to go back. But they did not go back. When the 
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wounded one was well enough to travel, they took the money sent 
them and bought horses, whereupon they set out after the reg- 
iment. When they caught up with their companions, they re- 
joined them and, incidentally, served with them till the end 
of the war. 

It was fortunate that throughout its history the regiment was 
under able leadership. The first commanding officer, Benjamin 
Franklin Terry, by his powerful personality, made a lasting 
impression on the men’s young minds. It was he who, if not 
actually engendering it, at least fostered a high regard for the 
cause in which the combatants were engaged. It was he who en- 
kindled their zeal for action. By the manhood that was his Terry 
in many ways inculcated in the regiment principles of behavior 
from which it never departed. 

Reckoned by the length of time served and actual military 
service performed, John A. Wharton was the most prominent 
commander the regiment ever had; he was daring, enterprising, 
quick, and embued with great shrewdness. Had he had the chance 
in a larger way, there is little doubt that he would have proved 
the equal of any cavalry leader in the army. His men all liked 
him, and he had great influence over them. He carried well the 
torch that Terry had lighted. 

Thomas Harrison seems to have been a somewhat slower man 
than Wharton, but he possessed rare, sound judgment. He may 
have been a bit cautious in venturing upon dubious enterprises, 
but when he did initiate one, he was in it body and soul. He was 
a well of inspiration to his men. 

Not much is known with regard to Gustave Cook’s moral lead- 
ership. He began service as a private and gradually worked up 
through different positions to top command. His elevation at the 
hands of his men speaks well for his popularity. He appears to 
have, in a sound, practical way, managed the regiment about as 
well as the others. 

Not only were the field officers exceptional leaders, but the 
captains were of a high order. That they had been selected by 
Terry to fill these important posts is proof that they were men of 
ability. Stephen C. Ferrell during the fight at Woodsonville, 
Kentucky, showed qualities of leadership; Leander M. Rayburn 
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at one period at Murfreesboro led the regiment, and that very 
creditably; William Y. Houston showed capacity and energy in 
several instances during the early part of the war. The captains 
who came up afterward were officers worthy of any regimental 
commander. 

Terry’s Rangers had no appreciable effect on the war; they 
were too limited in number for that. They had no influence on 
any great battle save perhaps at Shiloh, where they checked a 
pursuit of the enemy, and at Bentonville, where they threw back 
an attack which, if it had been allowed to go forward, would 
probably have been disastrous to the Confederate army. 

The Rangers were not so much an integral part of the armies 
to which they were attached as a law unto themselves. Certainly 
they often acted on division and brigade orders, but they much 
oftener acted in small bodies, as in single companies, or in 
smaller detachments. And it was perhaps in these minor services 
that they were of most value to the cause. But in any role they 
enacted, whether as lone horsemen, carrying a message on a dark 
night over enemy-infested territory, or dashing, a full regiment 
on a line of bayonets, they were the same dependable agents of 
associates, the same specters for foes. 

History, however, is not all eulogy. These men had faults. 
They were soldiers and were subject to the hardening influence 
that comes of soldiering. Whatever they may have been at heart, 
on the surface they were callous and coarse; they smelled of 
powder and lead, and in their everyday life harshness prevailed. 
They played all manner of rough pranks and laughed raucously 
at the light misfortunes of both friend and foe; their particular 
delight was to ridicule some pompous officer. They were as 
covetous of honor as Shakespeare’s Henry V; and one of their 
early complaints was against General William Joseph Hardee for 
not giving them what they considered proper credit for their 
accomplishments. They would lie and forge paroles; they would 
resort to any kind of underhanded scheme to get a good horse. 
This last tactic was often attended with danger, and there is 
record of an occasion when one of them was killed while trying 
to “press” a horse. They were unfeeling to brutality and would 
shoot down a thousand mules with the unconcern of knocking 
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over that many tenpins. Death meant little more to them, so far 
as feeling was concerned, than the blowing of the wind. They 
could pull the boots off a wounded-to-death, but-still-alive foe and 
appropriate them for their own use. At the sight of one of their 
own members being borne to the grave their comment would be, 
“There goes old Bill.” It was not that they were indifferent to 
the passing of a comrade, but rather that the more humane feel- 
ing was smothered under a layer of army coarseness. They could 
roll a dead man away from a particularly smooth piece of ground 
on a battlefield, and then lie down to sleep by the corpse. They 
had gone many steps down the road to savagery, and it would 
take a long time and much influence of home life to restore them 
to the concepts of civilization. In fact some of these Rangers never 
would be quite tame again. 
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Fort Sumter and the opening of the Civil War, a thou- 

sand Texas volunteers secretly assembled at Sea Willow 
Creek, a few miles north of San Antonio. They had been called 
to arms by Ben McCulloch, colonel of cavalry in the newly formed 
Army of Texas, for the purpose of capturing the historic Alamo, 
then a storehouse for arms and military supplies under the com- 
mand of General David E. Twiggs, United States Army. 

The excited soldiers had gathered in small groups beneath the 
trees, and the noise of the meeting was compounded of men’s 
voices, squeaking saddles, and the high-pitched whinny of horses. 
Mist from the creek curled through the bivouac; soon there was 
a drizzle of cold rain. At midnight McCulloch rode into camp and 
quickly outlined to the men his plan of attack. They were to sur- 
round the Alamo and wait for the command to open fire.t This 
was typical of the way McCulloch fought. His plans and prepara- 
tions were clear and simple, his manner confident. 

McCulloch had won fame by the storming of the Obispado at 
Monterrey during the Mexican War and for his daring and heroic 
feats as a Texas Ranger. A “thin spare man, of great muscle and ac- 
tivity,” a tireless fighter and an excellent cavalryman, he enjoyed 
the admiration and respect of citizens and soldiers alike.? ‘““The 
name of Ben McCulloch,” wrote the editor of one Arkansas paper, 
“wherever it is known, is a guarantee of itself.”* The affair about 
to commence at San Antonio would more firmly establish the 
name of Ben McCulloch. 


O THE NIGHT OF FEBRUARY 15, 1861, two months before 
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The rain stopped presently, and through the long, quiet hours 
of early morning, the Texans sat beside campfires, cleaning their 
weapons and waiting for what they expected to be a good fight. 
The biting February wind caused them much discomfort. Some 
had coats, others were in shirt sleeves, and a few were wrapped in 
saddle blankets and old shawls. With the first rays of the sun came 
the order to move, and the eager troops filed quietly into town. 
They crept through the morning shadows of the buildings and 
took positions on the roofs of stores encircling the Alamo.‘ Inside 
the fortress, the Federals watched the stealthy movements of the 
blurred figures. The commander in charge, thinking the situa- 
tion hopeless, surrendered the stockade to McCulloch without the 
firing of a shot.® 

As the United States flag was lowered from above the old 
Alamo, the Texans whooped and shouted and, waving their guns 
above their heads, ran to the Grand Plaza, where they celebrated 
the first victory of Southern cavalry in the Trans-Mississippi. 

When agents of the state took charge of the Alamo on February 
19, the services of the volunteers were no longer needed and they 
disbanded to return to their homes.* Many of them, including 
their distinguished commander, would join the Confederate 
Army in the months that followed. 

Shortly after the capture of the Alamo, the Texas Committee of 
Public Safety’ authorized John S. Ford and Henry E. McCulloch, 
colonels in the Army of Texas, to raise two more regiments of 
volunteer cavalry. Their instructions were to capture Federal 
property and munitions for the state. Henry McCulloch gathered 
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his volunteers in the Austin-San Antonio area. On February 20, 
after the men were fully mounted, they rode into northern Texas 
to capture Camp Colorado, Fort Chadbourne, Camp Cooper, and 
Fort Belknap. Colonel McCulloch then obtained a commission 
in the Confederate Army and set about raising additional com- 
panies for his cavalry regiment. On April 15, 1861, ten full com- 
panies from Bexar, Travis, Gonzales, and contiguous counties or- 
ganized as the First McCulloch Texas Mounted Rifles, the first 
cavalry outfit from Texas to enter the Confederate service.* 

While Henry McCulloch recruited around San Antonio, John 
S. Ford traveled through the Houston-Galveston area seeking 
men. By February 20 he had 500 eager volunteers in six com- 
panies. The next day they boarded two boats, sailed down the 
coast to capture Brazos de Santiago and Fort Brown, and after- 
wards occupied the various frontier forts from Brownsville out 
to El Paso. On May 2g the regiment was sworn into Confed- 
erate service by order of Governor Edward Clark and was desig- 
nated the Second Texas Cavalry.® 

Ford’s and Henry McCulloch’s regiments formed the nucleus 
of the Confederate cavalry in the Trans-Mississippi. During the 
rest of the year 1861, the War Department commissioned over 
fourteen colonels to raise cavalry regiments in Texas and to add 
them to this initial cavalry force. Most of these outfits were re- 
tained for service in Texas or in Arkansas, but some were trans- 
ferred east of the Mississippi. In the absence of any over-all re- 
gional command throughout 1861, these units received their oper- 
ational assignments from the War Department. The story of the 
recruiting of these volunteer cavalrymen in 1861 is one abound- 
ing in lively events, humor, and even tragedy. 

The first need for additional cavalry in Texas arose through 
the appearance of serious trouble on the northern border late in 
February. After the convention at Austin announced in February 
that Texas was no longer a state in the Union, Federal troops 
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patrolling the area from Fort Mason to the Red River had fled 
to Kansas. The settlers, ranching and farming in the area, were 
thus left to the mercy of small bands of savage Comanches, who 
soon began attacking isolated homesteads, burning fields, destroy- 
ing homes, and killing and scalping women and children. To 
raise troops to protect them, the state military board placed calls 
for volunteers in the newspapers and sent recruiters into various 
counties. Volunteers were to arm, equip, and mount themselves, 
and to bring enough provisions for six days.’ 

Among the recruiters chosen by the governor to raise com- 
panies for frontier service was A. W. Crawford, sheriff of Har- 
rison County. Receiving the order on April 1, Crawford immedi- 
ately set up headquarters in Marshall and rode around the area 
appealing to the citizens to take up arms."! By April 10 the com- 
pany was full, numbering 103 men. On muster day, April 19, 
wrote one member of the unit, “at an early hour the hitherto 
quiet of Marshall is disturbed by the ‘Neigh of the war horse,’ 
and the assembling of the Cavalry,” as bodies of rowdy recruits 
rode in from Panola, Upshur, and Marion counties. The men 
were well mounted and equipped for service, except for carbines 
and pistols, which were to be obtained later from Austin. 

The process of organizing the company took up the whole 
day. Horses were checked for fitness. The county judge swore 
each man into state service in the courthouse. And this done, 
the soldiers named their company the “W. P. Lane Rangers,” in 
honor of a distinguished citizen of Marshall, Major Walter P. 
Lane, veteran of the Texas Revolution and the Mexican War. 
After elections were held, which made Sam Richardson captain,” 
the Rangers sat rather restlessly through a parting sermon, deliv- 
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ered by the Reverend W. C. Dunlap of Marshall. Then whooping 
and shouting, the recruits ran to the nearest bars to celebrate. 
They returned to camp much later, many of them “Half sea’s 
over’ from a little too much celebrating. 

At dawn the next morning, the men broke camp and rode into 
Marshall. “Their spirited steeds,’ recorded an observer, made 
“the streets ... ring with their proud, defiant tread.” Towns- 
people turned out by the hundreds to cheer and shout at the 
soldiers. At about eight o'clock, a group of ladies congregated on 
the courthouse lawn and prepared to present a flag to the com- 
pany. The troops moved to an empty field on the outskirts of 
town, fell in at parade formation, and then, riding four abreast, 
entered Marshall. At the public square they formed in a long, 
straight line in front of the circle of ladies and town officials. One 
of Marshall’s fair young ladies then presented the flag to Captain 
Richardson and made a short speech praising the heroic soldiers 
and lauding the Confederate cause. 

After the “trying time,” or “crying time’—the parting from 
relatives and friends—the men mounted, formed in columns, and 
proceeded to the college, where they were presented with a 
“happy surprise’”—a table “groaning beneath the load” of good 
things to eat, prepared by the ladies as “‘a parting remembrance.” 
Having gorged themselves, the soldiers regrouped, and midst 
shouts and whoops from the onlookers, rode out of town toward 
the west." 

To farmers and travelers along the line of march, the Rangers 
must have been a strange sight. Fearing that they would be inade- 
quately supplied, the men had brought with them an incredible 
array of clothing and miscellaneous items. William W. Heartsill 
recalled that upon his horse “Pet” there were 


myself, saddle, bridle, saddle-blanket, curry comb, horse brush, coffee 
pot, tin cup, 20 lbs ham, 200 biscuit, 5 lbs ground coffee, 5 lbs sugar, 
one large pound cake ... 6 shirts, 6 prs socks, 3 prs drawers, 2 prs 
pants, 2 jackets, 1 pr heavy mud boots, one Colt’s revolver, one small 
dirk, four blankets, sixty feet of rope, with a twelve inch iron pin 
attached; with all these, and divers and sundry little mementoes 
from friends. 
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Other troops were similarly furnished. As they rode Heartsill 
reflected that “an old Texas Ranger would rather think us a 
Caravan, crossing the desert, with a tremendious [sic] stock of 
merchandise; than a regularly organized Company going out 
Indian hunting in the far west.”* 

At Waco the company was given a military salute and escorted 
through the town by two companies of the Lone Star Guards. 
On May 8 the force reached San Antonio and then proceeded 
west to Earl Van Dorn’s cavalry camp on Leon Creek. There, on 
May 23, the Rangers were sworn into Confederate service by order 
of the governor. Shortly afterwards the outfit became Company 
F of Colonel John S. Ford’s Second Texas Cavalry. For the next 
year the Rangers served on the frontier, protecting settlers from 
the wild Comanches and performing general patrol duty.* 

A second crack cavalry outfit for frontier service came from 
the seventh and eighth military districts around Grayson County.” 
Early in May, 1861, William C. Young, who had been a United 
States Marshal before the war, received authority from the gov- 
ernor to recruit volunteer horsemen. Young rode through Gray- 
son, Fannin, Hunt, and Collin counties seeking men. By mid- 
May he had ten full companies which organized as the Eleventh 
Texas Cavalry. The outfit crossed the Red River to capture Fort 
Arbuckle, Fort Washita, and Fort Cobb, and afterwards rode 
through the Indian Territory negotiating with the Comanches, 
Kiowas, and Chickasaws.’* Later, in April, 1862, the regiment 
crossed to the east side of the Mississippi, where it became part 
of Joseph Wheeler’s celebrated cavalry corps.’® 

Like the Eleventh Texas and the W. P. Lane Rangers, all 
other state organizations had by mid-May been transferred to 
Confederate service.*® In order to secure unity of command Gov- 
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ernor Edward Clark had dissolved the state service and ordered 
all state organizations to be placed under the command of Gen- 
eral Earl Van Dorn, recently appointed commander of the Dis- 
trict of Texas. For the rest of the war, all regular cavalry regi- 
ments were raised for the Confederate Army to serve for three 
years or for the war.** Recruiting was restricted to those officers 
holding commissions in the Confederate service, and the proce- 
dure used to raise troops was based on regulations prescribed by 
the War Department.” 

On May 13 the War Department ordered Ben McCulloch, re- 
cently commissioned a brigadier-general to command the Indian 
Territory, to raise the first Confederate army in the Trans-Missis- 
sippi.?* Having established his headquarters at Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, on May 30, McCulloch wrote Confederate recruiting of- 
ficers in the region to complete the formation of their outfits as 
soon as possible and to march to Fort Smith.** By August 4 four 
regiments of cavalry, four infantry regiments, and two artillery 
batteries had joined McCulloch’s command. Among them was 
the Third Texas Cavalry, one of the best regiments from the state. 

After McCulloch began to consolidate his army at Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, Colonel Elkanah Greer and Captain J. A. Harris of 
Marshall, Texas, issued calls for volunteers from Dallas and sur- 
rounding counties and named Dallas the rendezvous point.** The 
request for troops was answered promptly by many home guard 
companies. 

Captain Frank M. Taylor of the “Lone Star Defenders,” a home 
guard cavalry company at Rusk, Texas, received Greer’s call for 
men on June g. The next day, Taylor assembled his men in front 
of the Thompson Hotel and made preparations for the ride to 
Dallas. The activities of the troops aroused the inhabitants of the 
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town, and they gathered around the hotel to watch the departing 
ceremonies. “‘Men, women, and children,” recalled one trooper, 
“were on the streets, in tears, to bid us farewell. Even rough, hard- 
faced men whose appearance would leave one to believe they 
hadn’t shed a tear since boyhood, boo-hoo’d and were unable to 
speak the word ‘good-by.’” The day of departure, decided the 
soldier, “was the saddest of the war for many of us.” After a 
“formal and very tender” farewell address from dignified old Gen- 
eral Joseph Lewis Hogg, father of young James Stephen Hogg, 
later governor of Texas, the men sorrowfully mounted their 
ponies and riding out of town, sang in unison 


The Lone Star Defenders, a gallant little band, 
On the tenth of June left their native land ... 


Dallas was the scene of much activity as companies of volunteers 
rode in to join Greer’s regiment. Soon ten companies, including 
Taylor’s unit, had reported to Greer, and on the afternoon of 
June 13 were organized into the Third Texas Cavalry Regi- 
ment.** The process of swearing the men into Confederate service 
was simple. “We were subjected to no physical examination or 
other foolishness,” recalled Lieutenant Samuel Barron, “but every 
fellow was taken for better or for worse, and no questions were 
asked, except the formal, ‘Do you solemnly swear, etc.’”’** The 
men then held elections, choosing Greer their colonel, Walter P. 
Lane, lieutenant colonel, and G. W. Chilton, major.?* On July 
8 the men of the Third Texas, having been delayed for three 
weeks until arms were sent from San Antonio, broke camp and 
rode out of town two abreast by companies. Each company 
proudly flew its own flag, which contained its alphabetical desig- 
nation and some name which connoted bravery, fierceness, and 
patriotism to Texas. For example, Company A was the “Texas 
Hunters,’ Company C, as was said, the “Lone Star Defenders,” 
and Company G, the “Dead Shot Rangers.”’*® With ten silk flags 
fluttering in the wind above their heads, the troops rode through 
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towns and villages on the road to Fort Smith in great “military 
style and military pomp.”*° 

At Fort Smith the regiment found that Ben McCulloch had 
marched into Missouri to reinforce Sterling Price’s Missouri State 
Guards, who were fighting desperately to hold the state for the 
Confederacy. Following McCulloch, the Third Texas on August 
4 reached the Confederate encampment on Crane Creek, some 
twenty miles southwest of Springfield.** In a major engagement 
that followed at Wilson’s Creek on August 10, the Texan regi- 
ment fought gallantly. It served the rest of the year in northern 
Arkansas, and then moved across the River to Mississippi in 
April, 1862. 

Not long after the Third Texas had organized at Dallas, the 
Confederate high command in Richmond agreed to a sweeping 
cavalry campaign across New Mexico and Arizona, which had 
been proposed by Henry Hopkins Sibley, formerly a major in the 
United States Army and by then a Confederate brigadier. Sibley, 
who was conspicuous for wearing long, thin sideburns which 
drooped down below a flashy handlebar mustache,” arrived in 
Texas in the middle of August with orders to raise twenty com- 
panies of cavalry and a battery of howitzers with which to invade 
New Mexico and Arizona.** Having reported to General Paul 
Octave Hébert, who had replaced General Van Dorn as com- 
mander of Texas,** Sibley established his headquarters at San 
Antonio. There he hand-picked several enrolling captains and 
sent them into the surrounding counties to raise companies of 
cavalry. Volunteers for these units were to furnish their own 
horses, rifles, and revolvers.** 

Sibley’s enrolling officer for the Hempstead-Bellville area, Cap- 


s0Barron, Lone Star Defenders, 20. 


31Ben McCulloch to L. P. Walker, July 30, 1861, Official Records, ser. I, vol. III, 
622-623; Sterling Price to C. F. Jackson, August 11, 1861, ibid., 99; Rose, Gen. 
Ben McCulloch, 135. 

32Captain George H. Pettis, U.S.V., “The Confederate Invasion of New Mexico 
and Arizona,” in Battles and Leaders, II, 109; Martin H. Hall, “The Formation of 
Sibley’s Brigade and the March to New Mexico,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
LXI, 384. 

88§. Cooper to H. H. Sibley, July 8, 1861, Official Records, ser. I, vol. IV, 93; 
L. P. Walker to Edward Clark, July 8, 1861, ibid., 93. 

34Special Orders No. 123, August 14, 1861, ibid., 98. 

35Texas Adjutant General, Report, 1861, p. 4. 
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tain Jerome B. McCown, began recruiting in September. First he 
placed notices in the Bellville Countryman stating that he was 
receiving volunteers for a cavalry company. Then he made camp 
on Clear Creek, just below Hempstead, where he began entering 
in his register the names of those enlisting. The Countryman 
assured potential volunteers that McCown “is a whole-souled 
fellow, and will divide his bottom dollar with a soldier.”** By 
September 11 the company was full. Late that afternoon the 
“Jackson Cavalry” lined up by squads in front of the courthouse 
in Bellville, listened to long addresses from leading citizens of the 
community, and then set out for San Antonio to join Sibley’s 
brigade." 

The streets of San Antonio were filled with the clamor of 
marching soldiers and the clatter of howitzers as batteries of ar- 
tillery and other cavalry outfits arrived and made ready for the 
New Mexico adventure. Three fully mounted regiments were 
organized in San Antonio and were known as “The Army of New 
Mexico.” These regiments were the Fourth Texas Volunteer Cav- 
alry, Colonel James Reily; the Fifth Texas Volunteer Cavalry, 
Colonel Tom Green; and the Seventh Texas Volunteer Cavalry, 
Colonel William Steele. To these would be added at El Paso 
Colonel John R. Baylor’s Second Texas Mounted Rifles, bringing 
Sibley’s total force to 3,700 men. Several factors weighed power- 
fully against the success of the expedition—the strength of Federal 
forces in New Mexico; shortage of ammunition and supplies; 
and the lack of specific information on road conditions. On Feb- 
ruary 21, 1862, the expeditionary force fought a Yankee army at 
Valverde, on the Rio Grande a few miles above Fort Craig, New 
Mexico. Confederate columns then rode north to engage a second 
enemy force at Glorieta Pass, some twenty miles southeast of Santa 
Fe at the southern extremity of the Sangre de Cristo Range. Badly 
beaten there, the ragged Confederate army began a slow, desperate 
retreat down the Rio Grande, reaching Texas in the late spring, its 
ranks thinned by 1,700 casualties on the campaign. Later, in 
November, 1862, Sibley’s army was reorganized as a brigade under 
Colonel Tom Green.** 


36Bellville Countryman, September 4, 1861. 
87Ibid., September 11, 1861. 
38General Orders No. 10, December 14, 1861, Official Records, ser. I, vol. IV, 
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A few of the crack cavalry outfits raised in Texas during 1861 
were immediately transferred to the larger seats of war in Ken- 
tucky and Virginia.*® One of these was Terry’s Texas Rangers, 
which would become one of the most celebrated of Texas cavalry 
regiments that fought the war. 

Benjamin Franklin Terry, a wealthy sugar planter from Fort 
Bend County, Texas, and Thomas Saltus Lubbock of Houston 
had traveled to Virginia to volunteer in the Confederate Army 
shortly after Fort Sumter. The two men later served under Gen- 
eral P. G. T. Beauregard at the battle of First Manassas (Bull 
Run) , after which they secured permission from the War Depart- 
ment to recruit a regiment of cavalry in Texas for service in 
Virginia.“ 

Returning to Texas by rail and horseback, Terry and Lubbock 
established the muster center for the regiment at Houston. Then 
they detailed ten recruiting captains into counties in the southern 


157-158; Pettis, “The Confederate Invasion of New Mexico and Arizona,” in 
Battles and Leaders, Il, 104, 111. See also R. C. Colton, The Civil War in the 
Western Territories (Norman, 1959), 13-99; Martin H. Hall, Sibley’s New Mexico 
Campaign (Austin, 1960) . 
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preference, Clark ordered camps of instruction to be set up throughout the state 
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part of the state. Each officer had instructions to raise a company 
of 100 horsemen, each volunteer to furnish his own gun (prefer- 
ably a double barreled shotgun), a pair of six-shooters, bridle, 
saddle, spurs, lariat, and mount.** 

Terry’s enrolling officer for Bastrop and adjacent counties 
was Stephen C. Ferrell. Arriving there sometime in August, he 
issued an urgent call for troops and was surprised at the quick 
and enthusiastic response. Everyone was eager to support the 
Confederate cause. “War, war, war,’ wrote one correspondent, 
“is the daily conversation of every lady and gentleman that I 
meet.’’*? Men of military age were equally exuberant. “I was 
very fearful,” remarked one volunteer, “that the war would be 
over before I saw a live Yankee. So Charley McGee and I went 
fifty miles from home to join” Ferrell’s company being organized 
between Bastrop and La Grange.** 

Within a week, Ferrell’s muster roll was full. Notices desig- 
nating Bastrop as the organization center for the company were 
posted throughout Bastrop, Hays, Travis, and Burleson counties. 
On the eve of the muster day, groups of green, rowdy volunteers 
converged on Bastrop. They drank and celebrated well into the 
night. The next morning the people of the town gathered at the 
square to see the men conduct elections and to witness the de- 
parting ceremonies. Mingling with the troops were women, 
elderly men, and children, who “with tears in their eyes” clasped 
the soldiers’ hands and blessed them for their heroism and pa- 
triotism. When this “painful ordeal” was over, the company 
rode out of Bastrop ‘on what we believed was a few months’ 
venture.” The next day they entered Terry’s makeshift camp 
at an old warehouse on the outskirts of Houston. 

Within a few days all ten companies had arrived in Houston. 
Captain John A. Wharton brought a company from Brazoria 
and Matagorda counties; Captain James G. Walker brought one 
from Harris and Montgomery counties; and Captain Louis N. 
Strobel had a company from Fayette County. Three companies 
were from the area around Gonzales, the other four mainly from 


#1Blackburn, “The Terry Rangers,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXII, 41. 
42Bellville Countryman, August 21, 1861. 


48D. H. Combs to L. B. Giles, January 5 [year not shown], in Giles, Terry’s Texas 
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McLennan, Bexar, Goliad, and Fort Bend counties.“* On Sep- 
tember g, less than thirty days after Terry and Lubbock had 
returned to Texas, the regiment, numbering about 1,170 men, 
was mustered into Confederate service.* 

For the mustering-in ceremony, all ten companies lined up 
on three sides of a large, open square. Lieutenant John Sparks, 
who had resigned from the United States Army and was on his 
way to Richmond to volunteer in the Confederate Army, ad- 
ministered the oath of allegiance. Sparks stood in the center of 
the square, and in a powerful voice which drowned out the dull 
commotion of whispering and shuffling, he asked, “do you men 
wish to be sworn into service for twelve months or for three years 
or for during the war?” A moment of silence followed, and then 
the men shouted enthusiastically “For the War!” ‘For the War!” 
The troops then went back to camp where they prepared for a 
long, grueling march to Virginia.** 

The personnel of the Rangers “was of the very highest.” Sons 
of prominent families, college graduates, merchants, bankers, 
lawyers, farmers, and cowboys, expert with lariats and six-shooters, 
all served as privates. They were, according to one Ranger, “all 
young, in their teens and early twenties.” No one paid much 
attention to rank. “The supreme desire,” said L. B. Giles of 
Company D, “was to get into the war in a crack cavalry regi- 
ment.’’*7 And the Rangers were indeed a crack regiment, as they 
proved later in battle. 

While the Rangers waited for the order to move, Strobel’s 
company “kept the town in a continued bustle with their daring 
feats of horsemanship.” To “‘show what they could do,” the men 
formed in squads and rode at a maddening gallop down the 
streets, jumping off and back on their mounts and picking pieces 
of cloth and sticks off the ground. And as if this was not exciting 
enough, they would, to the exasperation of peace-loving civilians, 
break wild horses in the middle of town. With all this showman- 
ship, a newspaperman decided that the Rangers were about the 


44Giles, Terry’s Texas Rangers, 13-15. 
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toughest outfit in the Confederate Army. Hardened from en- 
counters with “the stealthy panther and more savage Mexican 
hog, in our forests,” they would be the “pride of Texas” and 
would make “the enemy beware” when they “get on their track.”’** 

On September 10, 1861, the Rangers departed for New 
Orleans, whence they were ordered to Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, to join General Albert Sidney Johnston’s command. The 
election of regimental officers, held after the unit reached Bowling 
Green, made ‘Terry colonel.*® The Rangers served the rest of 
the war east of the Mississippi. 

By the end of December, 1861, Texas had raised, mounted, 
and equipped a large number of cavalry outfits for Confederate 
service—sixteen regiments, three battalions, and three independ- 
ent companies (17,338 men) .*° This was a good showing in com- 
parison to the number of Texas infantry raised in 1861—seven 
regiments and four battalions (about 7,100 men). This gave 
the cavalry from the state a numerical superiority of approxi- 
mately 2.4 to 1. 

Why was there a definite preference for cavalry service in 
‘Texas? Governor Edward Clark, who, as was said, worried con- 
stantly about the inability of his enrolling officers to raise in- 
fantrymen, remarked that 


The predilection of Texans for cavalry service—founded as it is 
upon their peerless horsemanship—is so powerful that they are un- 
willing, in many instances, to engage in service of any other de- 
scription, unless required by actual necessity. 

This passion for mounted service is manifest in the fact, that no 
call for cavalry has yet been made which has not been complied 
with almost instantaneously, and there are companies of this char- 
acter now throughout the state which are eager for service.*? 


Riding to war on a powerful steed certainly was to the Texans 
much more chivalrous than walking, and for the rest of the war 
Texas volunteers would continue to prefer the romantic cavalry 


48Printed from Houston Telegraph, Bellville Countryman, September 18, 1861. 
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service to the seemingly unexciting and inglorious infantry serv- 
ice. By 1865 Texas had recruited some 58,533 men in fifty-eight 
regiments and fifteen battalions for the Confederate cavalry— 
more horsemen than the combined totals from Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Missouri, and the Indian Territory."* 


CONFEDERATE CAVALRY UNITS RAISED IN 
TEXAS DURING 1861* 


Unit Commander Troops Station 


ist Reg. (Mted. Rifles) H.E. McCulloch 1,000 Texas 
ist Reg. (Ariz. Brigade) W.P.Hardeman 800est. New Mexico 


2nd Reg. (Mted. Rifles) J. R. Baylor 700 New Mexico 
2nd Reg. John S. Ford 1,200 Texas 
3d Reg. Joseph Phillips 796 Texas 
3d Reg. (S. Kan.-Tex. Reg.) Elkanah Greer 1,200 Arkansas 
4th Reg. James Reily 1,000 New Mexico 
5th Reg. Tom Green 1,000 New Mexico 
6th Reg. B. W. Stone 1,150 Arkansas 
7th Reg. Wm. Steele 1,000 New Mexico 
oth Reg. W. B. Sims 1,050 Ind. Terr. 
10th Reg. M. F. Locke goo est. ‘Texas 
11th Reg. W. C. Young 855 Arkansas 
12th Reg. W. H. Parsons g4oest. Arkansas 
18th Reg. N. H. Darnell goo est. Texas 
Terry’s Rangers 

(also 8th Reg.) B. F. Terry 1,170 Kentucky 
Debray’s Bn. X. B. Debray 700 Texas 
Whitfield’s Bn. J. W. Whitfield 339 Arkansas 
6th Bn. R. S. Gould 400 est. Arkansas 
Burnett’s Co. J. R. Burnett 84 Arkansas 
Hill’s Co. [??] Hill 77 Arkansas 
Turner’s Co. [??] Turner 77 Arkansas 

TOTAL 17,338 
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Mathew Caldwell 


GEORGE R. NIELSEN 


URING THE ELEVEN YEARS residence in Texas prior to his 
death, Mathew Caldwell spent most of his time in the 
saddle fighting for his adopted country. He did not 

achieve the prominence of some of the other fighters because he 
neither became a politician nor the general of a large force. He 
was at his best as the leader of a small corps of frontiersmen 
where a situation demanded split-second decisions and a brave 
example. When an invader threatened the frontier, Caldwell could 
collect men overnight and be the first in the field. Caldwell died 
a hero, but he left few documents and few descendants, and 
memories of him have been restricted to several of his major 
exploits. This status is unbecoming to a man like Caldwell, and 
he must be placed in proper perspective with the men of superb 
accomplishment of his day. 

Caldwell frequently was not called by his real name but by the 
sobriquet of “Old Paint.” He received the name because his 
beard was dark and splotched with white reminding the frontiers- 
man of the coloration of the paint horse.t Noah Smithwick re- 
ported that Caldwell’s tanned complexion was “‘interpersed with 
patches of deathly white.”? Texas had many Caldwells, but only 
one Old Paint and the affection displayed in the name demon- 
strated the feeling of Texans toward this frontiersman. 

Old Paint was born in Kentucky on March 8, 1798. His edu- 
cation was limited to the restricted opportunities of the area. The 
frontier spirit was strong in the Caldwell clan and in 1818 the 
members moved to Missouri. In Missouri there were several tribes 
of Indians which frequently raided the settlements, so the twenty- 
year-old Mathew received early training in Indian fighting. In 
several campaigns against the marauders, Caldwell distinguished 


1George W. Kendall, Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition (2 vols.; Lon- 
don, 1845), I, 105. 
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himself by his cool and courageous actions. He later learned more 
of the Indian ways through a trading venture which took him 
among the red men.* 

Caldwell, with his wife and three boys, arrived in Texas on 
February 20, 1831, and settled in Green DeWitt’s Colony. On 
June 21, 1831, he applied for one league of land on Lavaca Creek, 
situated approximately nine leagues from Gonzales and three 
leagues below the Austin road. The sitio, or 4428.4 acres, was 
awarded him on July 10, 1831.4 

Caldwell did not settle on this immense tract of land, but made 
his new home in Gonzales. This was the capital of DeWitt’s Col- 
ony and the population was large enough to man a fort and give 
mutual protection against Indians. The Caldwells lived in a cabin 
in the inner town but farmed and took care of cattle in the outer 
town. 

Gonzales was the westernmost point of early Anglo-American 
settlements and thus bore the brunt of Indian and later, Mexican 
attacks. There is no record of any fighting that Caldwell may have 
engaged in for the first four years of his life in Texas. He is only 
mentioned in the minutes of the ayuntamiento of Gonzales, as 
being a regidor (or commissioner) in 1833 and a sindico pro- 
curador (or city attorney) in 1835.° 

The silence, however, did not last long. In the spring of 1835, 
fifteen French and Mexican traders with pack mules and goods 
were traveling the road from Natchitoches, Louisiana, to Mexico. 
Toward evening they reached the vicinity of a cabin occupied by 
John Castleman, another immigrant from Missouri, who had 
settled fifteen miles west of Gonzales on the San Antonio Road. 
Castleman went out to warn them of Indians because he had 
seen signs, and invited the traders to camp in his yard. They 
declined his offer and no sooner had Castleman returned to his 
cabin than one hundred Indians attacked and killed the traders. 
Castleman did not fire from his cabin and thus was not attacked, 


8Sam H. Dixon, The Men Who Made Texas Free (Houston, 1924), 81. 


4Spanish Archives (General Land Office of Texas) , XII, 315-318; Ethel Z. Rather, 
“DeWitt’s Colony,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, VIII, 126, 
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but as soon as possible, he rode to Gonzales with the news. James 
H. C. Miller and a group, including Caldwell, followed the trail. 
When the whites neared the Indians, Caldwell and two others 
were sent ahead to reconnoiter while the remainder of the force 
hid in a thicket. The Indians had dismounted and were eating 
when the scouts accidentally burst in on them. The three whites 
turned and ran with ten Indians in pursuit. The scouts fled 
toward the thicket where their friends were waiting in ambush. 
When the three reached the thicket, Caldwell wheeled, fired, and 
killed the first Indian. The other nine were also killed and the 
remainder of the Indian band retreated.° 

Caldwell soon had an opportunity to develop his other spe- 
cialty, which was Mexican fighting. The people of Gonzales 
were not wholeheartedly in sympathy with the Anglo-Americans 
nearer the coast who were talking of war. It was, however, at 
Gonzales on October 2, 1835, where the first incident of the revo- 
lution took place. Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna wanted to disarm 
the Anglo-Americans, so Domingo de Ugartechea sent Francisco 
Castafieda and one hundred dragoons to retrieve a cannon from 
Gonzales which the citizens had received four years before for 
Indian defense. The citizens refused, and the alcalde, Andrew 
Ponton, directed the burial of the cannon in a peach orchard 
and dispatched Old Paint to obtain help. So successful was Cald- 
well, that within forty-eight hours the number of defenders in- 
creased from eighteen to one hundred and sixty. On October 2, 
1835, the Texans uncovered the cannon, loaded it with metal and, 
flying a flag on which was a picture of a cannon and the words 
“Come and Take It,” attacked and routed the Mexicans. Be- 
cause of the part Caldwell played in the “Lexington of Texas,” 
he is often called the Paul Revere of the Texas Revolution.’ 

Caldwell was not only a volunteer, but he also supplied provi- 
sions for the army. On October 1, 1835, when the Texans were 
gathering in Gonzales, he furnished the government seventy-five 
bushels of corn at one dollar a bushel. Caldwell was officially 


6John Henry Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas (Austin, 1891-1892), 16. 
™Miles S. Bennet, “The Battle of Gonzales, the ‘Lexington’ of the Texas Revo- 
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nominated as a deputy contractor by the Revolutionary quarter- 
master, William Pettus, on November go, 1835.° 

Old Paint was at this time, however, with the army besieging 
San Antonio. After the victory at Gonzales, Stephen F. Austin or- 
ganized the army and led it to San Antonio. When he was ap- 
pointed to enlist aid from the United States, Edward Burleson 
gained command. Burleson was ready to lift the siege, but Ben- 
jamin Milam wanted to attack. When Milam asked for volun- 
teers, three hundred men, including Caldwell, responded. The 
attack began on December 5 and after five days the Mexicans in 
San Antonio surrendered. The army, however, was short of 
powder, so Old Paint wrote a requisition to John W. Moore, the 
contractor for the army. General Domingo de Ugartechea was 
within fifty-five miles, and even the smallest amount of powder 
was badly needed.® 

Caldwell returned to Gonzales and to his work as deputy con- 
tractor of the army. In a letter to Governor Henry Smith, Old 
Paint reported that he dispatched a company in pursuit of maraud- 
ing Indians, shipped four wagon-loads of coffee, sugar, salt, corn- 
meal, and blankets to San Antonio as well as forty beeves, ten 
thousand pounds of pork and five hundred pounds of iron.” 

Caldwell’s work supplying food and munitions for the army 
was interrupted when he was assaulted and beaten by Joseph P. 
Laller. One of the wounds which Caldwell received was severe 
and it was feared that he might not recover. Caldwell, in a letter 
to the provisional government, reported the affair and offered 
one hundred dollars for the arrest of Laller.*t The General Coun- 
cil voted to require the government to issue such a proclama- 
tion for one hundred and fifty dollars reward.*? No reason for 
the attack was given and no further mention of the incident 


8William C. Binkley (ed.), Official Correspondence of the Texan Revolution, 
1835-1836 (2 vols.; New York, 1936), I, 142; Mathew Caldwell to Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Texas, January 23, 1836 (MS., Audited Military Claims, Archives, Texas 
State Library) . 

®Mathew Caldwell to J. W. Moore, December 10, 1835 (MS., Army Papers, 
Archives, Texas State Library) . 

10Binkley, Official Correspondence, I, 225-226. 

11Jbid., I, 229. 
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was found. Caldwell was treated by Doctor Joseph E. Field and 
recovered. 

In January of 1836, Caldwell was back at his supply work, but 
times were more trying. He reported that cornmeal and cattle 
were difficult to obtain because Gonzales had been supplying the 
army for three months. The people had evidently freely given 
away many of the provisions but they were keeping the remain- 
ing supplies for their own families or for cash payment. He told 
the government that if it wanted more supplies, it would have to 
furnish money. He also added a pointed criticism of the resolu- 
tions regulating and providing for Rangers. Caldwell did not be- 
lieve that a company could be organized if the men were not per- 
mitted to elect their own officers, at least those up to captain.’® 

Old Paint understood his fellow frontiersmen because on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1836, an advisory committee of the provisional govern- 
ment gave its report on the reasons for the failure to raise ranger 
companies. The causes were low pay and the inability of the men 
to elect their own officers. The report recommended that lieuten- 
ants and captains be elected by the men and that the pay be in- 
creased. The report further recommended that Caldwell, Byrd 
Lockhart, and William A. Matthews be commissioned to raise 
a force from Gonzales.* 

Caldwell may have proved his point on the election of officers, 
but he had more trouble obtaining money for supplies. The 
recommendation made by Pettus to appoint Caldwell deputy con- 
tractor had not been acted on, so the council voted not to take 
action on Caldwell’s claims, but directed Caldwell to the person 
who appointed him.* The matter was, however, settled a few 
days later when Governor J. W. Robinson placed three hundred 
dollars with Andrew Ponton and notified Caldwell he could 
draw on that amount for supplies." 

Elections for delegates to the Constitutional Convention were 
held on February 1, 1836. They met at Washington-on-the-Brazos 


18Binkley, Official Correspondence, I, 281. 
14Jbid., I, 388. 
15Jbid., I, 281. 
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and adopted the Declaration of Independence on March 2, and 
the Constitution on the sixteenth. Caldwell signed both of these 
documents, although he was absent after the first three days. 
The Convention chose Major Caldwell to leave immediately for 
the frontier to analyze the “true situation of the enemy on the 
frontier and also the condition of the army.”** The report, if it 
was made, cannot be found. The true condition was all too ob- 
vious. The Alamo had fallen, the Mexican army had the initia- 
tive while the Texas army was demoralized. Old Paint probably 
hurried back to Washington, made an oral report, and urged the 
delegates to complete their business. He then signed the Constitu- 
tion and probably returned to Gonzales to take care of his family. 

Sam Houston also went to Gonzales, and ordered its evacua- 
tion and burning. The Texans left their homes as the Texas army 
retreated eastward. The next month Houston defeated Santa 
Anna at San Jacinto and many of the people returned to their 
homes. 

Caldwell, in March, 1837, was in Washington County with 
his family. No records exist which tell of his activity during this 
year. In April, 1837, he sold one league of his headright for 
$2,400. He sold the remaining six hundred acres the next year 
for $650.15 

During their stay in Washington the Caldwells attended a pro- 
tracted meeting which was held by some preachers, including Z. 
N. Morrell. Numerous mockers and “hell-raisers” were present 
and the devout feared that the mockers would attack the preach- 
ers after the services. As the Caldwells walked out the door, Old 
Paint stopped and said, “Gentlemen, I have a wife and daughters 
here, as well as Mr. Morrell, and this state of things shall be 
broken up. If there is any fighting to be done, you can put me 
down on the side of civilization and religious liberty.” The next 
morning Caldwell called a meeting of the citizens and resolutions 
were passed condemning such disturbing acts as had been fash- 
ioned the previous night.” 

After re-establishing his home in Gonzales, Caldwell rode as 


17Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 839. 
18Deed Records (County Clerk, Gonzales, Texas), Book B, 262, 364. 
19Z. N. Morrell, Flowers and Fruits from the Wilderness (Boston, 1872), 84-85. 
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leader of a ranging company. In July of 1838, Caldwell ranged 
all the way to Corpus Christi Bay where he saw a Mexican 
schooner lying at anchor. He captured the captain of the vessel 
and obtained the information that the ship contained food for 
the troops which were being sent from Matamoros. Caldwell had 
only twenty-five men, so he released the captain and returned for 
reinforcements. As the Texans neared San Patricio, Caldwell 
noticed that he was being followed by one hundred and fifty 
Mexican cavalry who kept a respectful distance and permitted 
the Texans to cross the Nueces. Caldwell’s spies learned that the 
Mexicans did not plan to cross the Nueces but that they would 
remain on the defensive. They also heard that seventy Mexi- 
cans were escorting thirty Cherokees back to East Texas from Mat- 
amoros where they had talked of making a treaty. No treaty had 
been signed, possibly because none of the Cherokee chiefs had 
been persuaded to make the journey to Mexico.” 

Besides ranging the area along the Guadalupe River, Caldwell 
and his Rangers established the town of Seguin. On August 12, 
1838, Caldwell, James Campbell, and Arthur Swift bought land 
from Joseph S. Martin for the purpose of starting a settlement 
on the Guadalupe. Martin retained one fourth of the interest 
and received $1,660 for the other three parts.** Lots were then 
sold to the thirty-four members of the force.” 

In January of 1839, Caldwell received another commission to 
raise a Ranger company. President Mirabeau B. Lamar had first 
vetoed an act of Congress which authorized Caldwell to raise a 
company of fifty-six men. Lamar explained that the veto was not 
an objection against Caldwell, but against the procedure, because 
the right of appointment belonged to the president and not to 
Congress.** 

Lamar’s appointment authorized Caldwell to raise a company of 
Rangers for three months and to “range on the frontiers of Gon- 


20Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston) , July 28, 1838. 

21Public Documents, August 12, 1839 (Andrew Neill Papers, Archives, Texas. 
State Library) . 

22Arwerd M. Moellering, A History of Guadalupe County, Texas (Master’s thesis, 
University of Texas, 1938), 50. 

23Charles A. Gulick, Jr. (ed.), The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar 
(6 vols.; Austin, 1920-1927) , II, 402. 
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zales County.” Lamar also appointed Caldwell to be a captain in 
the regular army regiment commanded by Colonel Edward Bur- 
leson. Caldwell was informed, however, that all of Burleson’s of- 
ficers had been appointed and there was no place for him. J. W. 
Robinson of Gonzales wrote to Lamar explaining the situation 
and reminded Lamar of his promise to appoint Caldwell. Robin- 
son added, “I do think him [Caldwell] the best Capt. of spies in 
‘Texas, even superior in many respects to the old veteran, Deaf 
Smith. He caught a mustang stallion the other day and held him 
until his fellow hunter shot another [mustang] and skinned a 
larriette to tie him, and they have him here now.’’** Caldwell or- 
ganized his Rangers on March 16 and kept them until June 16, 
1839. Included in the group was his son, Curtis, who at this time 
must have been about ten years old.” 

Early that same spring Vicente Cordova left East Texas, with his 
army of Mexicans, Indians, and Negroes, where he had been plot- 
ting against Texas and headed for Matamoros where he wanted to 
consult with his superior. His camp was discovered near Austin 
and Edward Burleson led eighty men in an attack. Cordova re- 
sisted but finally retreated to the Guadalupe bottoms. One part 
of Caldwell’s force was at Seguin under James Campbell and the 
other, commanded by Caldwell, was fourteen miles above Gon- 
zales. At the time the news of Cordova reached the Rangers, 
Caldwell was in Gonzales so a rider took the message to Gonzales. 
Caldwell awoke the citizens and asked for volunteers. By morn- 
ing the Texans were on Cordova’s trail, but Cordova swerved 
north and even though Caldwell’s forces pursued, they could not 
gain on Cordova. Finally, Caldwell called a halt and the Texans 
began the return. They had not taken provisions so they had to 
live on game, most of which unfortunately had been scared out 
of the vicinity by Cordova’s party. When Caldwell and his men 
returned the one hundred and ten miles to San Antonio, they 
were hungry and tired, but the people welcomed them with food.”* 

On March 23, 1839, Caldwell was appointed captain of a com- 
pany in the First Regiment of Infantry. He did not, evidently, 
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serve in that capacity until the fall of the year because he did not 
accompany Burleson to East Texas to expel the Cherokee. In- 
stead, that summer, Caldwell escorted Ben McCulloch, who was 
surveying and opening a wagon road from Gonzales to Austin.” 

The Comanche Indians in the West were also an ever present 
threat to Texas settlers. They were excellent horsemen and pow- 
erful fighters. The retaliatory raids of the Texans had their effect, 
however, and in January, 1840, the Comanche asked for a peace 
treaty. Before such a treaty could be signed with any Indians, the 
Texans demanded the return of all white prisoners. The Comanche 
agreed and promised to return to San Antonio later in the spring. 
The Texans, in the meantime, planned to insure the return of 
the prisoners, so Albert Sidney Johnston, secretary of war, dis- 
patched three companies of militia to attend the meeting and 
to capture the Comanche delegates if the prisoners were not 
present. The Texans planned to hold the Comanche hostages 
until all the white prisoners were returned. About sixty-five 
Indians appeared on March 19, 1840, ready to treat but accom- 
panied by only one girl prisoner. The Comanche said that she 
was the only prisoner they had, but the girl said there were 
more. When the Indians realized they were being taken pris- 
oner, they began to fight in an attempt to escape. 

Captain Caldwell had gone to San Antonio for the occasion 
and stayed in the Maverick home. According to Mrs. Mary 
Maverick, Caldwell had gone to the Council Hall unarmed. 
When the Indians resisted, Caldwell tore a gun away from one 
of the braves and shot him with it. Unable to reload, he clubbed 
another Indian to death with the butt end of the gun. Just at that 
time the soldiers fired a volley and Caldwell was hit in his right 
leg, probably by a countryman’s bullet. 

He continued to fight, however, until his gun broke and then 
with his back to the Council Hall wall, he picked up rocks from 
the ground and used them for weapons.** 

According to other accounts, Caldwell was walking unarmed 


27Victor M. Rose, The Life and Services of General Ben McCulloch (Philadel- 
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in the street when the fighting began. He quickly stepped into a 
house to procure a gun, but when he could not find one he went 
through the house into the back yard. As he entered the walled- 
in area, he was confronted by a well-armed Indian. Neither man 
could retreat so the Indian took aim. Caldwell ducked, picked up 
a rock and threw it at the Indian, hitting him on the forehead. 
Each time the Indian had Caldwell in his sight, Caldwell threw 
another rock. At that point, John D. Morris appeared with a three- 
inch barrel, single-shot pistol. Caldwell, nearly exhausted, called, 
“D—n that fellow; Morris, if you don’t shoot him, I believe he’ll 
kill me.” Caldwell kept up a continuous stream of stones so Morris 
could get near enough for a good shot with his small pistol. He 
shot the Indian through the heart and then they grabbed the 
Indian’s weapons and returned to the fighting.*® Thirty-five In- 
dians and seven ‘Texans were killed. The remaining Indians were 
captured and later exchanged for white prisoners. 

Caldwell was helped back to the Maverick home where he re- 
ceived medical attention. The doctor cut off the boot and dis- 
covered that the bullet had gone through the leg and lodged 
itself in the boot. The wound was not serious and Caldwell re- 
covered so rapidly that in a few days he was walking with the 
aid of a stick.*° 

The Comanche wanted revenge for their murdered chiefs, and 
planned a raid which corresponded to their anger. About a thou- 
sand warriors swept south in the region between Austin and 
Gonzales. Word of this invasion spread rapidly among the whites 
and small groups from the settlements gathered on the Indians’ 
trail. The Indians, armed primarily with bows and arrows, swept 
through the country, killing and stealing. They attacked Victoria 
south of Gonzales on the Guadalupe River, killed several persons, 
and stole about fifteen hundred horses and mules. ‘They continued 
on to the coast where they came to Linnville. Most of the inhab- 
itants had time to escape to ships lying at anchor in the harbor, 
but the warehouses and stores were pillaged and the town was 
burned. 


29Frederick Chabot, The Perote Prisoners (San Antonio, 1934), 22; The Twen- 
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Caldwell was in Gonzales gathering men and making plans to 
waylay the Comanche on their return toward the plains. He 
thought the Indians would recross the Guadalupe near the present 
site of New Braunfels, so he took his fifty-nine men toward Seguin. 
At that place they were overtaken by a rider who informed Cald- 
well of the tragedy of Victoria and Linnville and notified him 
that the Indians were returning by their downward route. After 
a rest, Caldwell headed his men eastward toward the Plum Creek 
crossing where he would intercept the Indians. They camped on 
the San Marcos the first night and rode all the next day over 
burnt prairie. By the second night they had arrived on Plum 
Creek and were joined by about thirty men. They camped, but 
set out pickets to watch the trail. 

At daylight on August 11, 1840, the spies reported that the 
Indians were about three miles down the trail. The men quickly 
mounted and Caldwell addressed them. “Boys, the Indians num- 
ber about one thousand. They have our women and children 
captives. We are only eighty-seven strong, but I believe we can 
whip h—ll out of ’em. What shall we do, boys, shall we fight?” 
The answer was obvious. The frontiersmen were ready to follow 
Old Paint. Felix Huston rode up at that point and, since he was 
a general of the militia, Caldwell rode to the front again and 
moved that Huston take command. A few supported the motion, 
although the majority preferred to fight under an Indian fighter 
like Caldwell rather than under a regular military man who had 
little experience with the approaching enemy. Those who opposed 
the motion remained silent out of politeness and respect for 
Huston as a general. 

The command moved forward until it came to an open area 
hidden from the prairie by heavy timber and bushes. At that 
instant Owen Hardeman of Bastrop rode up with the news 
that Edward Burleson, together with eighty-seven horsemen and 
thirteen Tonkawa Indians, on foot, were approaching within three 
miles. These men were badly needed, so Huston halted and pre- 
sented his plan. The force would attack in a hollow square open 
in front, with Caldwell on the left, Burleson on the right, and 
Hardeman forming the rear. 

In this pause the Indians advanced diagonally toward the 
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Texans, singing and displaying joy over their success. They had 
lost only one warrior and besides killing twenty Texans, they had 
stolen two thousand horses and mules, and much merchandise. 
The Indians were unaware of the Texans, and the main body 
passed before Burleson arrived. With the arrival of Burleson’s 
men, the Texans advanced in the planned formation. They rode 
toward the Indians who did not see the troops until they came out 
of the valley and on to the level plain. The Indians moved into 
position in a point of oak trees while the stolen horses were hurried 
away. The Texans rode within two hundred yards of the Indians 
and dismounted as some warriors began circling the troops and 
others fired from the woods. The Indians protected themselves 
with their shields and neither side was successful until a daring 
chief, wearing a large headdress rode too close and was mortally 
wounded. When a mournful howl came from the oak grove, 
Caldwell knew that the chief was dead and said to Huston, “Now, 
General, is your time to charge them. They are whipped!” The 
charge was ordered and the Indian resistance broke. It was soon 
a running fight, each man doing as he pleased. Many Indians 
were killed as they retreated to a boggy part of Plum Creek, but 
others were killed as far away as ten miles from the original en- 
gagement. The Tonkawas all took horses from the Comanche and 
fought heroically. Several prisoners were retaken as well as the 
stolen horses and merchandise. 

The next day this booty was classified and divided by lot. From 
eighty-six to one hundred and thirty-eight Indians were killed, 
while the Texans had only one killed and seven wounded." This 
was the last raid of such daring attempted by the Indians. 

In 1841 and 1842 Caldwell, accompanied by his twelve-year- 
old son, Curtis, joined the Texan Santa Fé Expedition as captain 
of Company D of Infantry. President Mirabeau B. Lamar, in 
1841, had authorized the formation of the trading expedition 
from the Texas coast to Santa Fé. The primary purpose was the 
establishment of commercial ties and a trading route between the 
two areas, but opportunity for the extension of political control 
was not to be ignored. Texas claimed that the Rio Grande, from 


31Brown, Indian Wars, 81-82; J. W. Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in Texas 
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mouth to source, was its western boundary; therefore, stronger 
commercial connections might encourage the people of Santa Fé 
to revolt from Mexico and become part of Texas. Merchants with 
goods and six companies of men to protect the expedition gath- 
ered a few miles north of Austin in the spring of 1841. The mili- 
tary was commanded by General Hugh McLeod with Major 
George T. Howard as second in command. The civil commission- 
ers who were to deal with the people of Santa Fé were Colonel 
William G. Cooke, Dr. Richard Fox Brenham, and José Antonio 
Navarro. Several persons such as George Wilkins Kendall of the 
New Orleans Picayune and Thomas Falconer, an Englishman, 
went along for the adventure. 

The guides were William H. Hunt and Samuel Howland, 
neither of whom had previously made the trip directly from Texas 
to Santa Fé. Hunt had surveyed a road to the Red River in 1840 
while Howland had no knowledge of the country at all, but had 
lived in Santa Fé. 

The party was composed primarily of young men, many officers 
and men being under thirty years of age. Their actions and their 
planning indicated that they did not realize the difficulties they 
had to face. They thought that Santa Fé was not more than five 
hundred miles away and that the journey could be made in about 
a month. Mistakes were made at the beginning that would doom 
the expedition. It started almost two months too late, thereby 
reaching the arid country in the late summer when the water and 
grass had dried up. They neglected to take friendly Indians along 
as guides who would also have communicated with the Indians of 
the plains. There was also an insufficient number of cattle for food 
and not enough wagons and oxen to haul the goods. Hunt’s pro- 
posed route did not aim directly for Santa Fé, but followed a 
well-watered route northeastward from Austin to the Brazos and 
then northward to the Cross Timbers into the present Montague 
County. The expedition would then cross the Red River, follow 
its northern bank to the west, meet the route used by the Missouri 
traders and follow it to Santa Fé. 

The 321 men of the expedition left their encampment on 
Brushy Creek north of Austin on June 20, 1841. On June 26, 
McLeod went to Bryant’s Station to rest because of illness, leav- 
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ing the command to Howard. On about July 3, when the expedi- 
tion was on the South Bosque, Caldwell organized a Spy Com- 
pany which was to remain about a day’s journey ahead of the 
main body, scout out the best route, look out for Indians, and 
select the watering and camping places. The expedition had 
entered into an area not well known so this body of guides was 
called into service. The utilization of such a group was a practice 
recently employed by the Texas Rangers, of which Howard was a 
member, but wholly out of keeping with the West Point tradition 
of McLeod. Caldwell, who was not the senior captain, was chosen 
because of frontier ability, and the men were selected from the 
various companies because of experience in plainscraft.*? Every- 
thing associated with the Spy Company was against the training 
of McLeod, but when he rejoined the command on July 12, he 
did not disband the group for the time being. 

The expedition entered the Cross Timbers on July 21 and for 
the next nine days hacked a route through the barrier. On August 
4 the spies talked with a body of Waco Indians. The Indians were 
well armed with rifles and were mounted on powerful American 
horses. They were haughty toward the white men, and answered 
the questions in “a sullen, swaggering manner.” Caldwell recog- 
nized the actions of the Indians and cautioned his men to be on 
the alert and ready to fire at a given signal. When the Indians left, 
Caldwell dispatched two scouts to watch the Indians. They later 
returned with the news that the village was ahead on the route 
that the expedition would take. Later the men were ordered to 
disturb nothing as they made their way through the village.** 

On August 11, McLeod abolished the Spy Company and re- 
turned the members to their respective commands. Evidently the 
discipline of the spies was not of the high caliber which McLeod 
expected. George W. Grover in his notes, said the company was 
disbanded because McLeod did not want to expose the men to the 
Indians.** That same day the guide, Howland, and two com- 
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panies were sent ahead to Santa Fé to buy supplies and Juan 
Carlos, a Mexican trapper, was appointed to be the guide. 

The value of the Spy Company in unexplored territory was 
quickly demonstrated. The exact date is not given for the re-estab- 
lishment of the group, but on August 12 a dry camp was made and 
on the next day Caldwell was out scouting again. Kendall had 
spotted a stream to the south on the previous day while hunting 
buffalo, and had informed Caldwell of it. On the thirteenth Cald- 
well rode in the direction, found the stream, tasted the water, 
and finding it brakish, decided it was the Brazos. This indicated 
that a major error had been committed. Caldwell proposed that 
the stream which the expedition was following was not the Red, 
but the Wichita. This disclosure cast doubts on the ability of 
Carlos as a guide and the next day Caldwell’s hypothesis was 
verified. Carlos was accused of misleading the expedition and the 
next morning he had disappeared.** 

The party was now without anyone who even claimed to know 
the area, so the men placed their trust in Caldwell who thought 
he knew where they were. Caldwell then led thirty men west to 
explore the rugged country for a good route and to check if the 
narrows of which Carlos spoke were a short distance ahead. The 
party could find no good route, and after satisfying itself that the 
river was the Wichita, the men camped near a spring, feasted on 
a buck which Old Paint shot and returned to the wagons.** 
McLeod then dispatched Caldwell with fifty men to find Red 
River and to send back guides from day to day to point out a 
route for the wagons. Three days later a guide rode in with the 
news that a wagon route had been located and that Caldwell be- 
lieved he had found the Red River. Old Paint had led his men 
directly north to the junction of the North and South Pease rivers 
and here Caldwell made an error, because he identified the North 
Pease as the Prairie Dog Town Fork of the Red.** The error was 
not a serious one, however, because the officers decided to camp 
there with the wagons while a party of horsemen under the com- 
mand of John S. Sutton rode west to Santa Fé to obtain guides 
and supplies. 
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Caldwell remained in Camp Resolution on the Quitaque with 
McLeod. Morale sank. The food supplies were low, and the 
Kiowas in the area attacked any parties which went out to search 
for food. On September 1, they even stole Old Paint’s horse.** 
McLeod tried to maintain military discipline while in camp, but 
it was almost impossible. On September 3 he ordered daily drill, 
and the men rebelled by demanding more beef instead of drill. 
Caldwell and seven other officers went to McLeod to dissuade him 
of the order, but McLeod refused to change. The next day the 
Indians stampeded the animals, and eighty-three horses were lost, 
so the daily drill was forgotten.* 

Caldwell continued to be active in scouting even though the 
body was encamped. He led twenty-five men to the head of the 
Palo Duro on September 7. Here they found a spring and grape- 
vines and hackberry trees, but no route suitable for wagons. Caid- 
well did ascend the summit of the plateau by a small path and 
saw the level prairie without a tree or shrub.*° 

Morale had almost reached the breaking point when on Sep- 
tember 12, an announcement was made that if no word came 
from the Sutton-Cooke party by the twentieth, Caldwell would 
return to Texas. Nearly everyone was ready to go with him. 

On September 17, however, guides sent by Sutton arrived from 
New Mexico and brought word that provisions were on the way. 
The guides showed the party a much easier route across the Llano 
Estacado.*t No supplies had arrived by September 23, so Cald- 
well, with a party of ten, was sent ahead to hurry on the provi- 
sions. One evening when the party was in the town of Serita, ten 
miles from San Miguel, getting something to eat, it was sur- 
rounded by one hundred Mexicans. In the parley the Mexicans 
promised that Caldwell’s group could go to San Miguel if the 
members would give their weapons to the Mexicans. Once dis- 
armed, the Texans were instead captured and locked up in the 
house of Gregorio Virgil, a rancher. They had been captives for 
about twelve days when they joined the major portion of the men 
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who had already been herded into San Miguel. The men of 
McLeod’s party had been stripped naked,** and were in a mis- 
erable, half-starved, condition, their feet bleeding from the walk- 
ing. Caldwell was not stripped, but kept only his shirt and trous- 
ers.*® When Caldwell was reunited with the other men Kendall 
observed that “a low but cordial shout of welcome arose on the 
still morning air as the men saw the veteran approach, and warm 
were the greetings as he shook hands with the eager crowd that 
pressed around him.** Falconer wrote that “when Captain Cald- 
well was seen the line of soldiers was immediately broken, and 
many cried out and ran forward to congratulate him upon his 
safety.”” Here Caldwell learned that the others had been cap- 
tured in the same fashion as he. No shot was fired in resistance, 
probably because the Texans thought of themselves as traders and 
not as invaders as the Mexicans did. The journada from San 
Miguel to El Paso under the Damasio Salazar was brutal. It was 
cold, the men were starved, their clothing was inadequate, and 
they were marched long distances. Stragglers were killed and their 
ears cut off and strung on a thong of leather. 

Fortunately when the captives reached the vicinity of present 
El Paso, another person was placed in command and the military 
as well as the civilians opened their homes to the prisoners. Both 
Curtis Caldwell and Old Paint lived with a young priest who pro- 
vided them with neat and clean clothing, food, and conversation.** 
The route from El Paso to Mexico City was long, but the com- 
manders were humane and the people along the way were kind. 
Foreigners in the area were especially generous, giving and lend- 
ing money and doing everything possible to help the prisoners. 

Near the city of San Luis Potosi, however, several men were 
found to have smallpox. Later, as the company approached the 
town of Guanajuanto, Caldwell and seventeen others were hos- 
pitalized with the disease. At Celaya, near Guanajuanto, Curtis 
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contacted smallpox and was invited into the home of the gov- 
ernor, General Pedro Cortazar. Both of the Caldwells were treated 
with kindness and soon recovered.** They were not sent to Mexico 
City to prison, but returned via Vera Cruz, Key West, Pensacola, 
New Orleans, and Galveston. They arrived in Texas near the end 
of August, 1842.*7 

Caldwell returned home to a jittery Texas. The Mexicans were 
threatening to invade Texas again. General Rafael Vasquez had 
captured San Antonio on March 5, 1842, with five hundred men 
and there was fear of another invasion. General Adrian Woll 
crossed the Rio Grande and quickly approached San Antonio, 
capturing it on September 11, 1842. Caldwell, at his home in 
Gonzales, heard the news on the thirteenth of September.** He 
immediately called for volunteers. The next day in a letter to 
Ezekiel Williams, Caldwell reported that he was encamped on the 
Cibolo with 125 men. He asked Williams to hurry on the volun- 
teers from the Colorado because once before the Texans had at- 
tacked fifteen hundred Mexicans in San Antonio with only two 
hundred men and he planned to use the old system.*® 

On the seventeenth of September Caldwell moved his 163 men 
west to within six miles of San Antonio to the Salado where Jack 
Hays and his rangers were watching the city. The force arrived 
near midnight and after a council of war, the leaders decided to 
remain in the superior position and lure the Mexicans into a 
fight.®° 

The position which the Texans chose was at a place where the 
Salado valley lay due east and west. The bottom was timbered for 
about forty yards on each side of the creek, and the north bank, 
with a sparse growth of mesquite trees, rose gently about eight 
feet to the level of the prairie. At the lower end of the Texan lines 
there was a deep ravine which ran squarely into the creek. Cald- 
well ordered twenty men to hold this ravine against a possible 
flanking attack. Below the ravine there was no valley at all, but 
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the prairie came up and stopped abruptly at the creek. If the 
enemy were to attack, the horses were to be taken to the trees in 
the rear and tied.** 

At sunrise on the eighteenth, Hays and Henry E. McCulloch 
were ordered to take some cavalry near the city and banter the 
Mexicans for a fight. An examination of the 202 horses in the 
Texan camp showed that only 38 were sound enough for the ex- 
pedition. The thirty-eight Texans arrived about one mile from 
the city between nine and ten o’clock in the morning. Hays and 
McCulloch then took six men and went into the town close to the 
Alamo. Hays expected to be followed by about forty or fifty Mex- 
icans and hoped to engage them in a battle. Instead, four hun- 
dred or five hundred cavalry men (Mrs. Maverick says two hun- 
dred, Caldwell six hundred) pursued them. The Texans retreated 
rapidly having a lead of only one half a mile on the Mexicans who 
were on fresh American horses. As the Mexicans gained, the 
Texans threw off blankets, hats, and raincoats, but they all reached 
their own lines. The enemy cavalry passed on to the rear and 
formed on the highland prairie about four hundred yards from 
the Texan lines. The Texans sent out fifteen to twenty men at a 
time to skirmish with them, but at no time was the entire Texan 
line exhibited.” 

At about eleven o’clock, Woll appeared with four hundred in- 
fantrymen, two pieces of artillery, forty Cherokee under Vicente 
Cordova, and one hundred volunteer Mexicans from Texas. 

Caldwell, the chosen commander, then stood up before the lines 
with his sleeves rolled up, and said that he would never surrender 
because he had been on the Santa Fé expedition and he would be 
executed for taking up arms against Mexico a second time. He 
said that no white flag would be raised and that all the Texans 
should remain cool since they were fighting for liberty and ‘our 
insulted country.’’** 

Woll’s cannon boomed but the grapeshot was lost in the trees. 


51Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston) , November 2, 1842. 

52Frederick Chabot, The Perote Prisoners, 52; Morrell, Flowers and Fruits, 167- 
169; Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), November 2, 1842. 

58Morrell, Flowers and Fruits, 169; Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston) , 
November 2, 1842; Appendix to the Journals of the House of Representatives— 
Seventh Congress (Washington, 1843), 16, 17. 
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The Mexicans advanced in flashing military order to the sound of 
music. Hays noticed that there was also a flanking movement above 
the line, so ten men with double barrel shotguns were sent to 
counter the move. The Mexicans advanced within thirty feet 
before a gun was fired. Each Mexican attack was repulsed and 
between five o'clock and sunset Woll retreated. The Texans 
claimed to have killed or wounded over one hundred of the enemy 
while losing only one man.** 

Woll, in his official report, gave a different version. He re- 
ported that he had attacked Caldwell with only 490 men and that 
the Texans were retreating when he heard that reinforcements 
were on the way from Seguin. He reported also that he had lost 
twenty dead and fifty-eight wounded while the Texans lost one 
hundred and twenty dead and fifteen prisoners.** 

Mrs. Maverick in her memoirs reported that on the morning 
of the battle, the troops had slaughtered some beeves, but they 
did not have time to eat before they were ordered to fall in line. 
The fighting was so easy, however, that after each Mexican charge 
had been repulsed, the Texans descended into the ravine and had 
broiled meat and coffee while the Mexicans re-grouped. She re- 
ported that they “joked and sang and were very gay.”®* Big Foot 
Wallace, an individual who enjoyed jokes and a good fight, was 
also present at the battle of Salado. He was upset, however, be- 
cause a pair of his pants had been stolen when the Mexicans cap- 
tured the Ranger quarters in San Antonio. During the battle, 
Big Foot told his comrades that he was on the lookout for a big 
Mexican. He finally spotted a Mexican his size when Caldwell, 
who had been attracted by Big Foot’s loud talk, rode up and asked 
him to which command he belonged. Wallace replied that he be- 
longed to Hays’ Rangers and that he wanted the Mexican’s 
pants. Big Foot waited for a clear shot and then dropped the 
Mexican.” 

After the battle, Caldwell penned his gallant appeal for help. 
He first reported his victory and then added, “The enemy are 


54Morrell, Flowers and Fruits, 169; Appendix to Journals of the House, 17. 
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around me on every side, but I fear them not. I will hold my posi- 
tion until I receive reinforcement. Come and help us. It is the 
most favorable opportunity I have seen. There are eleven hun- 
dred of the enemy. I can whip them on any ground, without help, 
but cannot take prisoners. Why don’t you come? Hurra for 
Texas.”’** 

Reinforcements began to arrive. One band, led by Nicholas M. 
Dawson from Fayette County, encountered the Mexicans as they 
retreated to San Antonio, and was overwhelmed. Colonel James 
Mayfield also brought one hundred men from Bastrop. On the 
morning of the twentieth of September, 1842, Caldwell received 
word that Woll had abandoned San Antonio, so the Texans began 
immediate pursuit. 

By midnight they reached the Presidio Crossing of the Medina 
River where they camped. The next day as the Texans continued 
the pursuit, they were joined by one hundred men under John 
H. Moore. Caldwell divided his force, then numbering almost 
five hundred, into two battalions with Mayfield in charge of one 
and Moore in command of the other. The forced march con- 
tinued until about three o’clock in the afternoon when Hays 
encountered Woll’s rear-guard. A few shots were exchanged and 
Woll fell back to the Arroyo Hondo where he made a stand. Hays 
communicated this information to Caldwell who then ordered 
Hays to capture the artillery. Hays gathered his men and charged 
the battery established on the east side of the creek. The Mexican 
cannoneers were killed and Hays was in the process of turning the 
guns on the Mexican troops, when he noticed a Mexican counter- 
attack, but no Texas support, even though the Texans were within 
two hundred yards. Hays was forced to fall back, and when the 
group was reformed, it was too dark to do more fighting. 


58D. W. C. Baker, Texas Scrap-Book (New York, 1875), 293. This message is 
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This lack of action by the commander has been the basis for 
a confused argument on the military ability of Caldwell. Caldwell, 
in his report to the War Department, states that boggy ground, 
tired horses, scarcity of ammunition, and tired men kept him 
from attacking. J. H. Brown, in his letter to the Houston Tele- 
graph, and in his book, gives the same reasons. A. J. Sowell and 
Mrs. Mary Maverick both state that there was an argument among 
the command as to who should lead.*° Mrs. Maverick maintains 
that J. H. Moore was the senior officer, but that Caldwell took 
active command and when Moore objected, an argument fol- 
lowed.** There should have been no question as to who was in 
command because the position of colonel was occupied by Caid- 
well, while Moore was ranked as lieutenant colonel.*® There may 
instead have been a question of strategy or procedure which was 
debated, but not of command. 

John H. Jenkins was present on the field and described the 
activity in the Texas command after Hays’ retreat as wanting 
“discipline or system of harmony among the officers who could 
not agree as to the proper line of policy.’ While the officers were 
discussing, the soldiers were becoming impatient and Captain 
Jesse Billingsley invited all who wanted to fight to follow him. 
They had formed a line and were ready to attack, when Colonel 
Caldwell rode up and ordered Billingsley to return the men to 
ranks. The men were disgusted at the failure to engage in battle, 
but they waited until dark when they were marched up the creek 
above the Mexican forces.** 

The topic of this discussion among the leaders is not known. 
They may have been concerned about Mexican reinforcements, 
the position, the tired condition of the horses and men, the late- 
ness of the afternoon, or as Caldwell says, the “boggy ground.” 
Since all the accounts were written in retrospect, it was easy to 
point to this council of the officers as a tragic mistake. If Woll had 
remained, and if the Texans had engaged him in battle the next 
day, nothing would have been said about the decision to avoid 
battle when the sun was in their eyes. 
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As it was the men were ordered to camp, and pickets were set 
up around the enemy so the Mexicans could be defeated at dawn. 
Ben McCulloch had examined the enemy’s position and had rec- 
ommended that the attack be postponed until morning.* But that 
night Woll stole a trick from George Washington’s book by burn- 
ing his camp fires but retreating under the cover of darkness. 
About midnight several of the Texans went to the Mexican’s camp 
to engage in a little “sport” when they discovered the evacuation. 
Early the next morning when the men were roused, the Mexicans 
were six miles away. Memucan Hunt, in his letter to the Houston 
Telegraph, says that Caldwell addressed the troops and said that 
pursuit would be inadvisable.** The Reverend Z. N. Morrell, on 
the other hand, writes that James S. Mayfield spoke to the men 
against pursuit while Caldwell, Hays, and Morrell encouraged 
pursuit. Enough men, according to Morrell, sided with Mayfield 
that the pursuit was abandoned.®* The decision for giving up the 
pursuit may have been wise because the Texans were nearing 
enemy territory and reinforcements for Woll were expected. The 
Texans had no supplies and ammunition and they, as well as 
their horses, were tired. 

The morale of the men broke and they wandered back to San 
Antonio. Some, like Big Foot Wallace, blamed Mayfield, but 
others blamed Caldwell. The Houston Telegraph of October 12, 
1842, reported that Caldwell was so annoyed at the insubordi- 
nation of the men, that he relinquished his command. The report 
states that he was seen sitting by a campfire, dejected, roasting 
some meat on the end of a stick. But the paper lauds him for his 
victory at Salado and stands by him in his decisions at Arroyo 
Hondo and the probable saving of his army. This report may have 
been slightly exaggerated because in the official report which 
Caldwell made, he gave his location as San Antonio and signed 
it “Colonel Commanding.” The whole affair may be settled by 
a statement of General Thomas Green that it was ‘‘a mischance in 
war rather than the want of bravery.” 
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Caldwell returned to his home and died shortly after on Decem- 
ber 28, 1842, at the age of forty-four. Mrs. Maverick stated that 
he died of chagrin, but that is a questionable diagnosis. A sen- 
tence in the address delivered by D. C. Van Derlip at Old Paint’s 
funeral gave a hint of a disease: “The fatigue and anxiety of a 
camp life predisposes the human system for the reception of the 
disease of which he dies.” The disease could easily have been 
tuberculosis. 


Caldwell received a military burial and the oration by Van 
Derlip portrayed the affection of the fellow Texans: 


Our frontier has lost its most valiant defender, and our country 
one of her truest patriots. From the moment of his first emigration 
to this frontier until his death, he has proved a true friend to his 
country and a scourge to her enemies. He has ever been ready to 
sacrifice his interests and peril his life in our defence, without 
the prospect of reward or even remuneration. No matter what the 
hazard of the enterprise—no matter how distant the field or danger 
lay—whether a savage or a civilized foe was to be met, he was the 
first in the field and the last to retire. 

You are all familiar with the scenes of danger and distress to 
which this portion of the country has been exposed since its first 
settlement. You have looked upon scenes of sudden danger and 
alarm when the bravest among you quailed, and all wore the aspect 
of despair. You have at such times seen the commanding and ma- 
jestic figure of Caldwell rising in the midst of his desponding country- 
men and, with a mind cool and determined, reproving the recreant, 
encouraging the timid, and counselling and directing the brave, him- 
self a host and a rallying point that could inspire a whole com- 
munity with confidence and guide them to hope and success. .. . 

His inspiring battle shout will no longer be heard in our future 
contests—yet his name and his deeds will never perish, but will 
be remembered as long as his country has an existence or liberty 
a friend. A free people seldom forget the services of their humblest 
citizens, but their deeds are recorded and transmitted to posterity as 
a part of their country’s history.** 


Caldwell has been honored by his fellow Texans who named 
Caldwell County and Caldwell, the county seat of Burleson Coun- 


ty, for him. In 1936 the Texas Centennial Commission erected a 
marker in the Gonzales cemetery in honor of Old Paint on 
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which they listed his major exploits, but also spelled his first name 
with a double “t”. 

The records on Caldwell’s family are scarce. His first wife and 
two of his sons probably died before the Battle of San Jacinto. 
The names of these boys are not definitely known; in the Pro- 
bate Records in Gonzales however, is an undated bill to Cald- 
well for boarding Leon and Kelly. Nine years after Caldwell’s 
death, in 1851, when his estate was preparing to claim payment 
for Old Paint’s services in the Texan Santa Fé Expedition and 
Woll’s campaign, two men who swore they knew Caldwell’s 
family maintained that Caldwell had only three children—one 
boy, Curtis, who died without heirs and two girls, Lucy Ann 
and Martha Elizabeth.® Lucy married A. M. Elston, and Martha 
married I. D. Davis. 

Caldwell married his second wife, Mrs. Hannah Morrison, on 
May 17, 1837, while they were in Washington County. Her 
previous husband, Stephen B. Morrison of Gonzales, had been 
a good friend of Caldwell.” 

Old Paint died rich in glory but poor in possessions. His wife, 
Hannah, became the executrix and found it impossible to pay 
the claims with the assets from the estate. All property was sold 
at public auction for only $257.93. Caldwell was not a good 
businessman because his land purchases and sales do not indi- 
cate any great profit, nor was he an industrious farmer because 
some of his plots of ground in the outer town of Gonzales were 
still unimproved at the time of his death. He was, however, an 
excellent frontiersman who was a self-reliant individual—one who 
would always make a living and who, when his area was threat- 
ened by invaders, would be ready to fight for his land. 


89Mathew Caldwell, February 6, 1879 (MSS., Public Debt Papers, Archives, Texas 
State Library) . 
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come a historic moment in the history of the Association. 

The following release, telling how the Association ac- 
quired copyright title to a Texas history item, which is probably 
the most widely circulated of any work of ‘Texana, was carried in 
numbers of ‘Texas newspapers in mid-February. 


TT accompanying photograph represents what may be- 


Copyright to Texas History Movies, a cartoon history booklet 
familiar to thousands of Texas school children over the past thirty 
years, has been donated to the Texas State Historical Association at 
Austin by Mobil Oil Company. 

More than three million copies of the 128-page booklet have been 
distributed free to schools since 1930, Mobil said. Nearly 100,000 
copies were distributed in Texas last year. 

Accepting the copyright title, Dr. H. Bailey Carroll, director of the 
Texas State Historical Association, declared: “Texas History Movies 
has been a thoroughly instructive educational tool for a generation. 
We value such a contribution highly, and wish to thank Mobil Oil 
Company.” 

In a letter going to some 4,000 Texas educators, Mobil announced 
the copyright donation and said it hoped publication of the booklet 
would be continued. 

“Only the need for strict economy and the highly competitive con- 
ditions facing the oil industry would prompt us to discontinue spon- 
sorship,” the letter stated. 

Texas History Movies traces the history of the state from the time 
of Spanish explorers to 1885. It is popular with children because the 
story is told in continuous cartoon form. 

Original drawings are located at the Hall of State, Fair Park in 
Dallas. 


The use of this title may now be made available to some con- 
cern which is not a competitor with Mobil Oil Company, the 
donor. It is to be hoped that some civic minded Texas organization 
will wish to negotiate with the Association with a view toward 
continuing a fine service and tradition. 

The Association not only acknowledges the generosity of Mobil 
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Oil Company and the co-operation of Messrs. Montgomery and 
Whited (shown in the picture) , but also expresses appreciation 
to Charles F. Morrison, of the Dallas office, for his fine services in 
effecting the transfer of title. st 


A copy of the pamphlet ““Three Men of Texas and a Texas Insti- 
tution” has been put in TZZ in the Eugene C. Barker Texas His- 
tory Center. The brochure is a copy of an address made by Patron 
of the Association Ted Dealy before the Newcomen Society in 
North America at New York on January 10, 1957. 

Clement M. Silvestro, director of the American Association for 
State and Local History, Madison, Wisconsin, has announced that 
the Association will award $1,000 each year to the author of the 
unpublished manuscript in local history that makes the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to United States or Canadian historiog- 
raphy. The first award will be made in 1961. 

In addition to the $1,000 American Association for State and 
Local History Prize, the Association has established a grant-in-aid 
program for significant research projects in local history. Both 
programs will be administered by the new Research and Publi- 
cation Committee of the Association. 

The Committee will determine which of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted in the competition shall receive the $1,000 award. The 
award will convey to the Association the presumption of first 
publication rights to the manuscript. 

The Association may accept for publication other meritorious 
manuscripts submitted in the competition, but only one award 
of $1,000 will be made each year. If the committee deems no 
manuscript worthy of the award in any year, no prize will be 
granted. Manuscripts must be scholarly in character, and literary 
merit will be an important consideration. 

This award has been established in the belief that local history 
can make a major contribution to American and Canadian his- 
toriography as a vital supplement to the broader interpretation 
of national or international history. Significant regional and 
community studies—the scholarly investigation of what happened, 
why it happened, who made it happen, and its relationship to 
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trends and events elsewhere—can add greatly to an understand- 
ing of the nature and operation of the American experiment. 

Research grants made under the new grant-in-aid program will 
be limited to necessary travel expenses, photocopy and clerical 
assistance, and similar items, specifically excluding compensation 
in lieu of salary. The president of the Association will make these 
grants on recommendation of the Research and Publication Com- 
mittee. Conditions of such grants shall be first publication rights. 

Further information regarding either program may be ob- 
tained from Clement M. Silvestro, Director, American Associa- 
tion for State and Local History, 816 State Street, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. 


From time to time various organizations select for notice and 
attention persons to be designated with titles such as “Citizen of 
the Month,” ““Miss Wool of 1960,” and the like. In keeping with 
such practices Dr. James Carter, editor of the Magazine of the 
Grand Lodge of Texas at Waco, should well be designated “His- 
torical Association Member of Distinguished Service for Decem- 
ber.” Dr. Carter thoughtfully made up lists of his acquaintances 
and secured lists of teachers and others working in the field of 
Texas history and sent them through Frank Jungman, chairman 
of the Membership Committee, to the office. The response to 
Dr. Carter’s lists proves his discernment in suggesting persons 
for membership. He has rendered a real service and he has the 
thanks of the office and merits additional appreciation from the 
entire membership. * 


In December the Waco Tribune-Herald was pleased to carry 
the following notice, announcing the arrival of an Award of 
Merit from the American Association for State and Local History: 


The Waco News-Tribune and Times-Herald last week received an 
award of merit from the American Association for State and Local 
History in recognition of historical stories and picture pages pub- 
lished in the Waco newspapers. 

The award was voted at the organization’s annual meeting held in 
Iowa City, Iowa. It was the only such award made this year to any 
newspaper in the southwestern section of the United States. The 
award particularly cited the work of Times-Herald staff members 
Tom Caulfield and John Banta. 
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The letter to the Waco Tribune-Herald from Elmer K. Fraker, 
administrative secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society, on be- 
half of the American Association for State and Local History said: 

“As regional awards chairman of the American Association for State 
and Local History, I am most happy to send to you herewith an 
Award of Merit to your newspaper. 

“This award was made at the annual meeting. of the association. 
... It is based on the fine work that was done by your publication 
in its consistent support of local historical groups, and for the full 
page features on local history. Special mention is made of columnists 
Tom Caulfield and John Banta. You will note that the award is signed 
by Dr. Clifford Lord of Columbia University, president of the asso- 
ciation, and by Dr. A. R. Mortensen, director of the Utah Historical 
Society, chairman of the committee. 

“The importance of this award can be realized from the fact that 
it is the only one made to a newspaper this year in the entire south- 
western section of the United States. 

“On behalf of the American Association for State and Local His- 
tory I herewith extend my sincere congratulations to you and those 
members of your staff who have been responsible for winning this 
outstanding award. I also wish to express my personal congratulations.” 


From Judge Madison Rayburn, down Houston way, has come 
the following appreciative letter concerning “Colonel Bill Snort” 
in the October Quarterly: 


I was intrigued by the account of the life and times of the mythical, 
“Colonel Bill Snort,” in the recounting of his creation, life, and death, 
by William R. Linneman in the October, 1960, issue of the South- 
western Historical Quarterly. Poking fun at our politics and politicos, 
has been a great source of American humor, at least until recent 
times. Major Jack Downing of the Jacksonian era, Petroleum V. 
Nasby of the post civil war era, and Colonel Bill Snort of the carpet- 
bagging, post civil war era, were all fictitious characters that served 
their day and generation well. They entertained and furnished sly, 
humorous bubble burstings, that brought graft, greed, cupidity, and 
pomposity to such a low estate as to reduce the average office holder, 
and office seeker of the time, to an understandable status, to the 
average American. 

I had often wondered where our own Will Rogers, the cowboy 
humorist, of the 1920’s and 1930’s had gotten his idea for the sly digs 
that he gave to the politicos that were so appreciated in that day— 
now we know. He undoubtedly had been a close student of the life 
and times of our esteemed Texan the mythical “Colonel Bill Snort.” 

Robert Frost, the great poet, has said, that the soul of poetry, “is 
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the phrase—the clutch of words that clutches the heart”; by the same 
token, the soul of humor is the play on words that produces a pointed 
barb that tickles the general funnybone of the times. By this or any 
other definition Colonel Bill Snort was a great humorist and a great 
credit to his creator, Alexander E. Sweet, an adopted Texan. His 
definition of politics may well be good today and will probably be 
good for some time to come, when he described it as: “Politics is 
nothing but the science of flopping at the right time.” 

Sex, sun, and fun seems to have transfixed our modern humorists, 
and the day of the humorists who were able to create a good laugh 
out of the somber features of government administration seemed to 
have passed on to the last roundup. 


Bertie C. Shelton (Mrs. Jack) , Box 225, Gonzales, Texas, is a 
former custodian of the Gonzales Museum and a devotee of Texas 
history. Mrs. Shelton has recently forwarded to the office some of 
her interesting findings on events and persons connected with 
historic Gonzales. 


Since so many men who fought in the Texas Revolution were from 
Gonzales, it is not surprising that, from time to time, little known 
facts concerning the lives of some of them should come to light in old 
letters, documents, and family Bibles still in the hands of descendants 
who live here. As a former curator of the Gonzales Memorial Museum, 
the writer has been fortunate enough to see a number of such papers. 
Among these are some belonging to Mrs. Clete Thorn of Gonzales, 
a great granddaughter of George Washington Davis, born near Phil- 
adelphia in 1797. As secretary of the Gonzales Committee of Safety, 
it was he who wrote the letter carried by Mathew Caldwell to the 
Committee of Safety in Bastrop asking for reinforcements after Ugar- 
techea had demanded the Gonzales cannon in the fall of 1835 (Brown’s 
History of Texas, p. 356.) His will is filed in the DeWitt County court- 
house in Cuero and names his two sons, Eugene M. Davis and George 
W. Davis, his heirs and provides that “Should they both die before 
attaining the age of twenty-one years then ..., I give and bequeath 
all my estate ... to John B. Kellogg, my wife’s grandson.” (Dated 
1847; probated 1853.) 

Mrs. Thorn’s papers together with some belonging to Mrs. Frank 
Glover, also of Gonzales, seem to show that the above mentioned John 
B. Kellogg was the son of John Benjamin Kellogg who died in the 
Alamo. That contrary to general opinion, Johnny Kellogg of the 
Alamo was nineteen years old, was married and left a son and heir. 
John E. Gaston, also of the Alamo, was his brother-in-law and further- 
more John Gaston and John Davis, whose name is also on the list of 
men who died there, may have been one and the same. 
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Letters and an old family Bible in Mrs. Thorn’s possession show 
that on October 8, 1820, George Washington Davis married Rebecca 
Warfield. It was her second marriage. Her first husband’s name was 
Gaston and they had at least three children, two of whom came to 
Texas with their mother, then Mrs. Davis. The list of original settlers 
in DeWitt‘s Colony shows that George W. Davis arrived in March, 
1831, with six members in his family. The old Bible shows that the 
oldest Davis child was Eugene, born in 1828. When they came to 
Texas, Rebecca and her children stopped at “Scott’s Place on the 
Navidad.” Her husband came on to Gonzales to select the land he 
would receive as a colonist and to prepare a home for his family. On 
March 12, 1831, he wrote a letter to his wife at Scott’s Place in which 
he says: “I like this country very much, it’s fine rich land, high and 
healthy and free from mosquitoes and in short it is the richest, most 
beautiful country I ever behld, fine lumber for every purpose and 
plenty of it. Mr. Nash’s land abounds with black walnut timber—. 
I shall plant corn enough to do us next year. Save your seed. You can 
have a fall garden here— My love to John and Sidna and kiss dear 
little Eugene for me.” On March 24, 1831, George W. Davis, Jr. was 
born on the Navidad. The family made their home in Gonzales and 
it was in their peach orchard that the cannon was buried to hide it 
from the Mexicans. Their headright league was located in what is 
now DeWitt County, near Cuero and both Davis and his wife Rebecca 
are buried on this land. The headstones of their graves are clearly 
legible. 

Gonzales marriage records show that on January 27, 1859, John 
Benjamin Kellogg married Alcendia Breeding. Mrs. Glover is their 
grandaughter. They had a daughter, Sidney Kellogg, who married 
Len B. Whitehead, July 28, 1881. Their son, William Crockett Kellogg, 
born in 1863 was Mrs. Glover’s father. She had a letter written by 
her father’s sister, Elizabeth Ina Kellogg in 1940, which states that:— 
“Grandma Breeding (Alcendia’s mother) had two brothers and one 
half-brother, Doss Hodges. After O’Bar died, Grandma’s mother mar- 
ried a Hodges and had a son, Doss. Uncle Jack, Tom and Clem were 
Grandma’s step brothers and Aunt Lottie was a Hodges and Grand- 
ma’s step sister. Aunt Lottie married G. W. Davis, my father’s half 
uncle. My Grandpa Kellogg came in an early day and married Sidney 
Gaston and not so long after the Mexican War broke out; and he 
went into the war and was killed at the Alamo in San Antonio. His 
wife’s brother, Johnnie Gaston was in the same battle and was killed 
there— he generally went by the name of Johnny Davis. You see 
after Johnnie and Sidney’s father died, their mother, Mrs. Gaston, 
married George W. Davis and they had two sons. One was Uncle 
George W. Davis, Jr. and one was Eugene; but Eugene died young—. 
My father never did see his father, for his father was killed in the 
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Mexican War before he was born, and his mother died when he was 
about six months old or a year. Then his Grandma Davis took him 
until she died—.” 

Mrs. Glover’s papers show that this boy was born March 19, 1836, 
just thirteen days after his father’s death. 

There was more than one George W. Davis living in Gonzales, who 
took part in the Texas Revolution and historians generally have con- 
sidered them to be the same man. Two lived in Kentucky just prior 
to coming to Texas and both came about the same time. They were 
probably related but their relationship is not clear. Dates and their 
own signatures on many papers in Gonzales clearly separate them. 
The headstones on their graves in DeWitt County; one near Cuero, 
the other near Hochheim, say that one was born in 1797 and died in 
1853. The other was born in 1817 and died in 1880. A photostatic 
copy of the latter’s application for a pension is in the Gonzales 
Museum. It is dated 1874 and states that he took part in the battles 
at Gonzales and at Concepcién. He was the son of Daniel Davis and 
was named administrator of his father’s estate. The will was filed in 
1849 (Probate record, p. 248, Gonzales County) . Daniel also had a son, 
Zachariah, who came to Texas with a family of six in 1831. He and his 
wife, Rosanna, are buried at Nixon, Texas. Their headright league 
was on Brushy Creek (Deeds Book C. p. 458, Gonzales). Daniel’s 
will names Rosanna as one of his heirs. Zachariah also had a son named 
George W. Davis, who was the great grandfather of Mrs. J. E. Frank- 
lin of Commerce, Texas. She says that he always told the members of 
his family that although only ten or twelve years old, he fought in 
the Battle of San Jacinto. He told that during the “Runaway Scrape,” 
in addition to the members of his own family, his father Zachariah, 
had in his charge some of the families of the “32” Gonzales men who 
died in the Alamo. They caught up with Houston’s army and he 
fought along with the soldiers that day. 

In the Archives Building in Austin are some papers on still another 
G. W. Davis, from Tennessee, born in 1806. He also is said to have 
lived in Gonzales. 

Daniel Davis had another son, John, who came to Texas in 1830 
(Quarterly for Oct., 1904, p. 164). He received one fourth league of 
land as a single man. It was located near Hallettsville and a part of 
it was sold in 1845 by his father and mother, Daniel and Elizabeth 
Davis as his heirs (Gonzales Deeds Book E, p. 164). Descendants of 
Daniel, living in Gonzales, believe this John Davis to have been one of 
the Gonzales men in the Alamo; but Mrs. Franklin, who is also a 
descendant of Daniel, and who has done a considerable amount of 
research on this family, doubts this. She cites a lawsuit in Atascosa 
County as throwing some light on some of the aforementioned claims 
(Vol. 125, pages 1-3). It concerns a Bounty Warrant 9399 patented to 
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the heirs of John Gaston. Two other surveys patented to his heirs 
were located in Lampasas County. 

If there is not sufficient evidence really to prove which George W. 
Davis was at San Jacinto or who was the John Davis whose name is 
on the roll of Alamo heroes, there is no such lack of proof that the 
name of John G. King on the list of the “Thirty Two” Gonzales men 
who went to the aid of Travis is a mistake. John Gladden King, Sr., 
died in 1856 and is buried in the King Cemetery. His will probated 
in 1856 names his son John G. King, Jr., as one of the administrators 
of his estate. The family Bible shows that in 1848 John G. King, Jr., 
married Elizabeth Tom. It also shows that he was born in 1825 and 
so was only ten years old when the Alamo fell. A. J. Sowell’s book 
(p. 428) Early Settlers and Indian Fighters says that he joined Ben 
McCulloch’s company and took part in the campaign against Woll 
in 1842. John G. King, Sr., did volunteer with the “32” but he did 
not go. His son William Phillip went in his stead, and the King family 
Bible shows that he was only sixteen years old. Until the last few 
years this Bible (published in 1824) belonged to Mrs. Albert Voges, 
grandaughter of John G. King, Sr. Several photostatic copies were 
made of the records in it and given to various members of the family. 
The writer believes Mr. Malcolm Townes of San Antonio is the present 
owner. This Bible states that William Philip King was born on Oct. 
8, 1820, and was killed in defense of the Alamo on the 6th day of 
March, 1836, and was aged 16 [15?] years, 4 months, 28 days. There is 
a deed in the Gonzales County Courthouse giving his age as over 
twenty-one. Could this have been in order that no future question con- 
cerning a title might arise? There is another interesting deed in the 
courthouse (Book B, p. 254). It shows that John G. King and his wife 
Parmelia, as heirs of their son, William Philip, received the land 
granted by the State for his service, but they did not keep it, nor did 
they accept any money from its sale. It was sold to a man named 
Wallingford and the deed says payment should be to teach in a school 
for two years. 

Another error concerns an old house now in ruins. It is located on 
the highway between Gonzales and Seguin near the county line. It is 
usually referred to as the “King House” or “Millie King’s Stagecoach 
Inn.” It did belong at different times to two of her sons and was 
probably built by her brother. The land it is on is known as the 
Parchman tract and was a part of Ira Nash’s headright league. He 
had two daughters. When he died the heirs of his deceased daughter, 
Elmira, received one half and his widowed daughter, Prudence Nash 
Kimble received the other half (Probate Record Book A, p. 207). 
Prudence had lost her husband, George Kimble, in the Alamo. She 
later married Claiborne West, a signer of the Texas Declaration of 
Independence, and in 1853 they sold a portion of this land to James 
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Parchman (Deeds Book I, p. 427). In the settlement of James Parch- 
man’s estate in 1858, this property was sold at public auction to 
James Parchman King, son of John G. King, Sr., and his wife Parmelia 
Parchman King. He deeded it to his brother, Thomas D. King and 
it was again sold at public auction in 1868, in a bankruptcy sale to 
Thomas Harris. By this time Parmelia or “Millie” was seventy years 
old and it had never been hers. Her home, during this time was near 
where the King cemetery is located, on land that was a part of the 
homestead league of J. D. Clements. “Col. King’s” on Clements Creek 
is referred to as a landmark in several deeds and in J. D. Clement’s 
will (1859 Probate Record and Deed Book I, p. 129). “Col.” King 
left it to his wife when he died in 1856 (Probate Record Book A, 
packet 403). 


Notes ON GEORGE WASHINGTON DAVIS 


Born October 12, 1797, near Philadelphia, Penn. Married Rebecca 
Warfield (Mrs. Gaston) Oct. 8, 1820. Both are buried on their head- 
right league near Cuero. 


Sept. 25, 1835—As secretary of the Gonzales Committee of Safety he 
wrote the letter carried by Mathew Caldwell to the Committee of 
Safety in Bastrop, asking for reinforcements.—Brown’s History of 

Texas, p. 356. 

Nov., 1835—The Gonzales cannon was buried in his peach orchard. 
Deed Book E. One of the delegates from Gonzales to the Consulta- 
tion at San Felipe. Yoakum, History of Texas, Il, p. 11. 

Nov. 9, 1835—Commissioned to have charge of a company of twenty 
rangers to make their “place of rendezvous at the place known by 
the name of the Big Spring, or head of St. Mark’s river.” It is signed 
by B. T. Archer, Pres. and is in the Seguin Museum. 

Oct. 15, 1835—As a captain in Austin’s volunteer army, he received a 
copy of order issued Oct. 15, Camp grd Sandy, see Austin’s Order 
Book. Mrs. Thorn has this original copy signed by S. F. Austin, 
Commander in Chief. 

Feb. 15, 1836—Mrs. Thorn has letter written by Mathew Caldwell 


appointing G. W. Davis sub-contractor to act in his stead during 
his absence. 


Dec. 1, 1835—He is commissioned by the Provisional Govt. to install 
the Alcalde Andrew Ponton as First judge and Charles Lockhart 
as second judge (Mrs. Thorn has this paper) . 


Feb. 6, 1843—He became Justice of Peace in Cuero Precinct. 
Jan. 15, 1844—He became Associate Justice of DeWitt County. 


March 12, 1831—Mrs. Thorn has the letter written by G. W. Davis 
to his wife on this date. 
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Notes ON KinG House 


December 28, 1904—Mary Parchman King of the village of Belmont, 
Gonzales County, State of Texas bequeaths to her granddaughters, 
Mary P. Harris and Nellie King, five hundred and fifty acres out 
of the Ira Nash survey and declares them to be her sole surviv- 
ing heirs. 

Thomas D. King, son of Parmelia Parchman King and John Gladden 
King married Mary Parchman Harris. It is possible that she also 
may have been “Millie” King and if the old house were a stage- 
coach inn, it belonged to her, not Parmelia (Probate Record 
Book C, p. 1627). st 


Boyce House, Rio Grande National Building, Dallas, writes 
one of the state’s most widely read newspaper columns, “I Give 
You Texas,” and has been the author of numerous books. His 
January 27, 1961 column, carried by numerous Texas newspapers, 
including the Rosebud News, presented recollections of the ghost 
town Thurber, an early mining center in West Texas. 

Erwin N. Thompson, Historian of Whitman National Monu- 
ment, United States Department of the Interior, Route 2, Walla 
Walla, Washington, would like to know what Texas institution 
holds a collection of the paintings of nineteenth century Canadian 
artist Paul Kane. 

Mr. Thompson has encountered what is known in the his- 
torical trade as a “‘bob-tail” citation. Any citation to be complete 
(completely functional) must contain the elements of who, what, 
where, and (perhaps) when. “‘Short-form efficiency” frequently 
results in long-term inefficiency. Where an item is held is equally 
important with what it is or who did it. 

Actually it is unfair to a holding agency that it not be given 
credit in a citation for its holding. 

Some Texas agency should claim credit, send word to Mr. 
Thompson, and a carbon to this office. 

George Fisher, an enthusiastic student of Texas history, has 
presented to the Association photostats of the service records of 
a number of the Confederates who served at Sabine Pass. Par- 
ticularly interesting will be the records of Frederick H. Odlum. 
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These records will be preserved in the Archives section of the 
Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 
During the Christmas holidays a clipping taken from the Luling 
Signal of December 16, 1880, was received from Dr. Pat Ireland 
Nixon. Eighty years ago the paper made this observation: 


A few obscure newspapers of Texas, hard up for something with 
which to fill their columns, are trying to gull their readers into the 
belief that Governor Roberts favors a division of the state. Such an 
absurdity needs no comment. Would he not prefer to be governor of 


a great empire like Texas than chief magistrate of a little potato-patch 
like Rhode Island? 


It is comforting that the Luling editor was not inclined to sell 
Texas short eighty years ago. Such convictions kept the Texas 
entity. There are those presently who would like to make Texas 
only a little potato patch. But, as it was eighty years ago, Texas 
and the Texas heritage are still worth saving. 

Mrs. Edna Perry Deckler, President of the Texas State Genealog- 
ical Society, reports that the society has filmed the marriage rec- 
ords of twenty--six Texas counties to offer for sale. Many of these 
records go back to the 1830's. These records will be of assistance 
to historians as well as genealogists. 

Dr. David M. Vigness, acting head of the department of his- 
tory of Texas Technological College, reports that Dr. William M. 
Pearce, former head, has been named academic vice president of 
the college. se 


The Scroll (the official publication of the Texas Permian His- 
torical Society) , Vol. I, No. 4, reports that Dr. Ernest Wallace, 
of Texas Technological College, spoke at the December meeting 
on “Comanches of the Permian Basin.” The Society, under the 
leadership of Betty Orbeck, continues to have one of the most 
active regional programs in the State. 

Members of the Association will be interested to know that 
former Texan and long-time Association member Mr. LaGrande 
D. Kelly, Jr., 410 West Brow Road, Lookout Mountain, Tennes- 
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see, is currently serving as President of the “Chattanooga Area 
Historical Association” for the 1960 and 1961 term. 
Mr. Rhea Kuykendall of Silver City, New Mexico, recently 
sent to the Association a copy of an early narrative on Texas fron- 
tier days. The account was written by Benjamin S. Kuykendall, 
an early settler in Hamilton County and a relative of Rhea 
Kuykendall. The Association has placed the manuscript in the 
University Archives in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center. 


In connection with Nan Thompson Ledbetter’s article on 
“Three Generations of Texas Topographers” in the January Quar- 
terly, W. W. Newcomb, of the Texas Memorial Museum, has 
called to give the additional information that Ernest J. von Rosen- 
berg was with the General Land Office from 1939 to 1941, and 
from 1941 on he was with the Highway Department, retiring on 
December 31, 1953. 


The January Quarterly carried a “Texas Collection” note that 
Earl J. Sheffield, III, had contributed additional notebooks and 
scrapbooks of Julia Lee Sinks to the Association to be held in the 
University Archives in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center 
at the University. Sheffield has since found another notebook of 
Mrs. Sinks which apparently contained notations eventually to be 
forwarded to newspaper editors. 

One sketch on the Texan-Santa Fe Pioneers is especially inter- 
esting for its vivid portrayal of Richard F. Brenham and for its 
location of the camp of the expedition near Austin. The sketch 
is reproduced here with slight changes in punctuation, capitali- 
zation, and spelling—no more than a newspaper editor might 
have effected around the turn of the century. 


ORIGINAL SKETCH. For THE “News.” SANTA FEE PRISONERS 


By some, it was regarded as a favorable omen—the release of the 
Santa Fee prisoners. The Constituent Congress of Mexico had just 
met, and as it was possible that the power of Santa Anna might soon 
come to an end, it was thought he might wish to close his presiden- 
tial career with an act of clemency. 

But it was found, that upon the independence of Texas, he did not 
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at all relax his former stubbornness. In his address to that body, he 
said; “A collossus has set one foot on Texas nor can its advance be 
checked but by an independent government, one and indivisible.” 
He evidently was looking forward to the Annexation of Texas to the 
United States, or, considered it an embryo fact, and recommended a 
strong centralization. 

But this act of grace, the setting at liberty the unfortunate Santa 
Fee prisoners was hailed by many as a harbinger of Texas recognition. 

Among these prisoners was our early friend, Richard F. Brenham, 
a young Kentucky physician. We first became acquainted with him 
in 1840. He was at that time, practicing his profession, in the town 
of Austin. A stalwart specimen of young manhood, one of the social 
leaders in that very social capital, of early days. Large and well formed, 
with gentlemanly bearing, and a face that would have attracted 
attention anywhere; for with the general marks of intelligence, his 
dark brown eyes scintillated with that unspoken wit that adds bril- 
liancy to an otherwise intellectual face. 

Though dignified in his general manner he would participate 
willingly in our simple pastimes with alacrity, started to relieve the 
dullness of Indian times. 

The only political feature of his life that I remember was running 
for Congress against Mr. Ogden—who was afterwards one of the ill- 
fated decimated prisoners—Mr. Ogden was a democrat; and I think 
Dr. Brenham was a whig. 

No doubt he was greatly surprised at his want of success, with his 
well known social popularity, but it passed by, and he became by 
President Lamar’s appointment, one of the Santa Fee Commissioners. 

Some of us rode out to their place of encampment, somewhere back 
of the University, at a spring, I think was called, “White’s Spring,” 
to say good bye. 

How full of hope and expectation they seemed! 

This was the last of the pleasant times, spent with the manly tal- 
ented Dr. Brenham. 

The story of their fate has often been told, by historians, of their 
betrayal, imprisonment and hard usage of every kind. 

Knowing the man, I can well imagine the look of proud scorn, 
with which he beheld himself, disarmed, plundered and tied to 
others, to be marched, first to San Miguel, then to Santa Fee, then 
finally to the City of Mexico, to be confined in the Prison of Perote. 

General McLeod and Dr. Brenham, came to LaGrange late in the 
Summer of that year, and spent a few days with us. Such way worn 
dusty, sad looking men, could hardly be imagined, with worn boots,— 
I remember distinctly that General McLeod was out at the toes— 
threadbare clothes, and faces that showed the suffering they had gone 
through, eyes that had looked upon Howland, when he was shot, a 
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tied prisoner! by order of Armijo, of McAllister who was shot on the 
march from San Miguel to Paso, by order of Salazar! Griffith’s brains 
scattered on the ground, by order of Salazar! 

These were sights that dimmed the sparkle of Dr. Brenham’s eye, 
and fixed in it instead, a firm resolve, “to be even with them yet.” 

Although a paroled prisoner he felt no moral obligation to such 
tyrants and there seemed but one desire left, to be away and doing. 

I think he joined the Mier Expedition. I know he was a prisoner 
of Salado, and I have heard one of the leading spirits in the attempt 
to get free, and being one to attack the guard at the gate, was killed, 
and the story went with how much truth I do not know,—he was 
refused burial! They left LaGrange and went elsewhere, but when the 
tocsin of war sounded again and the Rio Grande Expedition started 
under Somervell, Dr. Brenham no doubt felt he had a score to settle, 
and joined it. Unfortunate as it proved to be, and replete with suffer- 
ing, yet it had one result, it helped to exhibit, the determination of 
Texas to maintain its old boundary. What position Dr. Brenham 
held I have no means of knowing, but that he was one of the leading 
spirits at the Hacienda Salado, who made the effort at the gate to 
escape and fell, is common history. Alas! but still better so, fighting 
for his liberty, than to even run the risk of the black bean lottery. 
As it was; he fell fighting like a man against foes whose unheard of 
cruelty would rank them among savages. 

Alas! poor Yorick. 

w 


J. V. Root, Registrar of the Idaho Historical Society, Boise, 
Idaho, has forwarded to the Association a picture of the “Falls 
County, Texas, Fair, 1911.” The picture has been placed in the 
Archives of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 

Ww 

Leo P. Kibby of San José State College in California has been 
impressed with the large number of books dealing with the Civil 
War which were published between 1950 and 1960. In his mimeo- 
graphed work entitled Book Review Reference for a Decade of 
Civil War Books, 1950-1960, Mr. Kibby has followed the reviews 
of the Civil War books listed through sixteen leading American 
historical journals. One of these is the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, for which the symbol SWHSQ is used. What Mr. Kibby 
has done is a convenient frame of reference. Certainly the follow- 
ing names of those who have been reviewers of southern books in 
the Quarterly will be familiar to many of the membership. These 
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include: Nixon, Singletary, Kielman, Bass, Nichols, Elliott, 
McGinty, Lathrop, Ward, Connor, Hesseltine, Frantz, Cappon, 
Thompson, Mood, Biesele, Henderson, McClendon, and Friend. 
Copies of the work may be ordered by interested parties from 
Spartan Bookstore, San José, California, at a price of $3.85. 
Dr. Charles M. Snyder, of the State University of New York 
(Oswego) , who did the recent Quarterly article on “New Jersey 
Pioneers in Texas” has sent to the Association copies of the 
Burrowes and Walling letters which formed the documentary 
basis for the article. These will be housed in the Archives of the 
Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. Thanks are extended to 
Dr. Snyder for his generosity. 
C. W. Wimberley is a descendant of the pioneer settlers of 
Wimberley, Texas, that charming part of the Hill Country of 
Texas just west of San Marcos. The present C. W. Wimberley is 
a worthy descendant of those sturdy ancestors in his interest in 
the history, folklore, and culture of his native habitat. His belief 
in the proper conservation and preservation of his heritage has 
led him to bring to the Association for preservation in the TZZ 
section of the Barker Texas History Center a piece of Texana 
which he prized most highly. This was a copy of H. H. McCon- 
nell’s Five Years a Cavalryman which was inscribed by McConnell 
at Jacksboro on September 27, 1889, for his friend Mark Riley. 
Riley and McConnell had common interests in the preservation 
of native wild life. Riley is known particularly for instituting 
the San Marcos Fish Hatchery but in a larger sense is actually 
the Father of the Conservation Movement in Texas. The book 
is a significant contribution to the Texana holdings of the Eugene 
C. Barker Texas History Center. 
Senate Resolution No. 4 of the recent regular session of the 
Senate of the State of Texas was by Senator Dorsey Hardeman, 
of San Angelo. The resolution was an eloquent testimonial to 
the memory of General Walter Washington Williams, the last 
survivor of the Civil War. 
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Dr. E. Merton Coulter, formerly a professor of history at the 
University of Texas, now at the University of Georgia, has pre- 
sented to the Association a picture of a group of Texas Rangers 
taken in Fort Worth, Texas, in 1901. This fine print has been 
placed in the Texas Collection of the Eugene C. Barker Texas 
History Center Library. 


The Houston Chronicle for February 5, 1961, carried a splen- 
did feature article on Price Daniel, Jr., as a Texas bookman. 
Price, Jr., was a distinguished Junior Historian about three 
short years ago. se 


The Winter, 1960, issue of Business History Review, pages 421- 
445, has an article entitled “The Investment Boom in British- 
Texan Cattle Companies 1880-1885’ by Richard Graham, a Ph.D. 
candidate in Latin American history in the Department of His- 
tory of the University of ‘Texas. 

On February 1 the Austin Public Library placed on display 
Civil War documents and pamphlets from the R. Niles Graham- 
Pease collection. The most timely item was dated February 1, 
1861—“‘An ordinance to dissolve the union between the state of 
Texas and the other states, united under the compact styled ‘the 
Constitution of the United States of America.’”’ Severally and 
collectively, the other items illustrate the wealth and variety of 
the material collected by Governor E. M. Pease and preserved by 
his descendants. The anxious months of deliberation before the 
actual secession are represented by a notice of “a mass meeting 
of Friends of the Union from Travis and neighboring counties” 
to be held September 22, 1860; by the “Address of the Union 
Executive Committee to the people of Texas’; by the ‘‘Proceed- 
ings of the mass meeting of the National Democracy of Texas’; 
by a broadside containing an extract from General Sam Houston’s 
response to the San Jacinto Resolutions, and his letter expressing 
willingness to be the People’s candidate for president; and by a 
reprint of the correspondence between the Hon. J. M. Calhoun, 
Commissioner from Alabama, and General Sam Houston, gov- 
ernor of ‘Texas, on “what is best to be done to protect the rights, 
the interests and the Honor of the Slaveholding States.” 


{ 
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The act of secession is reflected in a newspaper clipping giving 
the vote for secession, county by county, and by a pamphlet con- 
taining ‘the constitution of the State of Texas as amended in 1861, 
the constitution of the Confederate States of America, the ordi- 
nances of the Texas convention, an address to the people of 
Texas.” That war brought the inevitable debt is shown in an 
announcement of “Public sale of lands, for the war tax of 1861.” 
While Governor Pendleton Murrah’s message to a special session 
of the Tenth Legislature in 1864 reflects the Texan and Confed- 
erate view of the conflict, a pamphlet from the Union side re- 
counts the ceremonies of dedication of the Gettysburg battlefield 
on November 19, 1863. The chief oration, some thirty-one pages 
long, was by Edward Everett; then the Baltimore Glee Club ren- 
dered a selection, and finally follows President Lincoln’s speech 
“Four score and seven years ago ... ” 

Two condensed Texas almanacs for the years 1860-63 and 1862- 
65, and two copies of the Weekly State Gazette, in February and 
May, 1865, tell not only of events but show by their curtailed form 
the scarcity of paper. To mark the end of the war, and to show that 
the R. Niles Graham-Pease collection contains a fascinating 
variety of material, a piece of music is included. It is entitled 
“Victory at last—as sung at the raising of the old flag at Fort 
Sumter, April 14, 1865”—words by Mrs. M. A. Kidder, music by 
Wm. B. Bradbury. 


On October 10, 1958, the Del Rio News-Herald published a 
diamond jubilee issue commemorating the city’s seventy-five years 
of growth since the completion of the Sunset Route in Val Verde 
County in 1883. Informative articles, reprints of historical docu- 
ments and reminiscences, and numerous photographs relating 
to Del Rio and Val Verde County provide a valuable and exten- 
sive survey of the area’s historical development. 

Mrs. E. Bates Nisbet of Houston, Texas, and Mrs. Kate Hard- 
ing Bates Parker of San Augustine, Texas, have recently made a 
generous contribution to the Association in memory of their 
mother, Mrs. Kate Broocks Arnall Bates (whose picture is on the 
accompanying insert). They have also deposited in the Archives 
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of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center a manuscript his- 
tory of their family. From that material the following informa- 
tion has been drawn. 

Born Kate Broocks at Sterling, Texas, near Calvert in 1871, 
Mrs. Bates was the decendent of a family constantly involved in 
the course of Texas history. One of her grandfathers, Travis G. 
Broocks, led the troops sent by President Sam Houston to restore 
order in Shelby County and end the Regulator-Moderator War 
in 1844. John Pelham Border, her other grandfather, served as a 
private in the Texas Revolution, and as a Confederate officer in 
the Civil War. Her father, Lycurgus W. Broocks, had also been 
in the Southern army, rising to the rank of captain. 

During her youth Miss Broocks lived with her grandmother, 
Mrs. Catherine Border, who after her husband’s death married 
former governor Oran M. Roberts, then a professor of law at the 
University of Texas. From her grandmother Miss Broocks ac- 
quired a love for music and became an accomplished pianist. In 
1893, at Marble Falls, she married William David Bates, a law 
graduate of the University of Texas. During the following years 
Mrs. Bates raised a son and two daughters, while becoming known 
as an excellent instructor of music, prior to her retirement in 
1929. In her later years she maintained an interest in current 
events through the newspapers, and an interest in Texas history 
through membership in the Texas State Historical Association 
and the Daughters of the Republic of Texas. Mrs. Bates was 
the subject of a Junior Historian article in December, 1957, fol- 
lowing her death at Houston earlier that year. 

Mrs. Merle Duncan of Waco, Texas, president of the Associa- 
tion, sent to the office a copy of the February 19, 1961, Waco 
Tribune-Herald, which includes a full page article by Tom Caul- 
field, entitled “Bosque John Leaves A Legend for Waco.” It is 
an account of Bosque John McLennan’s capture by Indians in 
1836 while still a child, his return to the family of Neil McLen- 
nan in 1845, and his later experiences as a scout with Sul Ross’ 
Rangers prior to his death in 1866. Accompanying the article are 
five pictures, of Bosque John McLennan, Neil McLennan and his 
arrival in central Texas, and letters of the period concerning both 
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men. The Association’s copy has been placed in the Library of 
the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 
Mr. Jack Glaser of Jay-Kay Creations, 525 Western Union 
Building, Houston 2, Texas is interested in hearing from mem- 
bers of the Association who will provide him with pictures of 
women’s and girl’s fashions which were in vogue during the Civil 
War. Mr. Glaser is interested in doing authentic reproductions 
for wear during the centenary of the Civil War. 
An eminent and enthusiastic collector of Texana, Q. W. By- 
num, has been elected president of the San Antonio Historical 
Society for 1961. Serving with Mr. Bynum will be the following: 
Dr. Donald Everett, vice president; Mrs. Thomas J. Walthall, 
treasurer; Miss Frances Donecker, secretary; and Miss Inez Fos- 
ter, Dr. Mary Tom Osborne, and Colonel Hugh Adair, directors. 
Miss Inez Foster was president during 1960. 
The Reverend O. G. Barrows, chaplain of the Old Trail Drivers 
of Texas, spoke to the San Antonio Historical Association on Feb- 
ruary 17 on “The Place of Big Foot Wallace in Texas History.” 
Frank X. Tolbert philosophized about county history items and 
other things of a historical nature in his ““Tolbert’s Texas” column 
in the Dallas Morning News for February 16, 1961. 


REpPoRT ON CouNTy HIsTorIES MARKET 


Want to make an absolutely safe investment? Then buy a first edi- 
tion of the history of ANY Texas county soon after its first publica- 
tion. Was talking about county histories this week with personalities 
in the range from the regional director of the great Cokesbury Book 
Stores, James F. Albright, to Dr. H. Bailey Carroll, the University 
of Texas historian, to Price Daniel, Jr., son of the Governor, who is 
putting himself through school dealing in books on old-time Texas. 

“There has never been a county history published in Texas that I 
know about which didn’t sell out, eventually, usually at premium 
prices toward the last of the printing,” said Dr. Carroll. 

“One Rule of Thumb is that any county history published before 
1920, and still in fair condition, is worth at least $30 the volume,” 
said Price, Jr. 
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“Even some of the stuff published hurriedly for the Texas Centen- 
nial celebration of 1936 is selling for several times the original cost,” 
said Mr. Albright. 

One reason for the future value of the county history is that these 
books are usually published in limited quantities and soon go out of 
print. For a close-at-home example, take John Henry Brown’s History 
of Dallas County from 1837 to 1887. This little tome sold in 1887 for 
75¢. Now you can get $75 to $100 for an original. 

General Historical works on Texas often have spectacular rises in 
price after going out of print. Take for instance the 3-volume “Texas 
Indian Papers,” edited from original manuscript copies in the Texas 
state archives by Dorman H. Winfrey, who is archivist for the Univer- 
sity of ‘Texas library. 

These three volumes sold for $5.25 each. Volume I, on Indian 
papers during the years, 1825-43, is already out of print and getting 
very scarce. One Texas book dealer is asking $30 for the three volumes, 
almost a 100 per cent rise in three years or less after publication. 

A standard textbook for years was Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker’s His- 
tory of Texas. If you’ve kept your copy of the Pennybacker history 
published in Tyler in 1888 it’s worth $40 or more, the dealers tell me. 

One of the most sought after books is something called “Reid’s 
Tramp: or a Journal of the Incidents of 10 Months of Travel Through 
Texas, New Mexico, etc., etc.” by John C. Reid, and published at 
Selma, Ala., in 1858. This doesn’t sound very exciting. Yet a first 
edition may be worth $500, or more. 

Even more incredible is the case of a 1921 Texas AXM bulletin 
called “A Study of a Typical Ranching Area on the Edwards Plateau 
of Texas [A History of Sutton County, Texas].” I was told on good 
authority that original copies of this bulletin have brought from 
$150 to $500. 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since the publication of the last Quarterly: 


Frank G. McIonald William O. DeWitt 

2407 Starr Street g11 North D Street 

Waco, ‘Texas Midland, Texas 

Mrs. Mildred W. Harris Mr. and Mrs. Shad Graham 
2404 Sixth Street Box 54 

Bay City, Texas Missouri City, Texas 
Bascom Cox Mrs. Dorothy Lewright 
1825 Palm Boulevard 1250 “F” Street 
Brownsville, Texas San Bernardino, California 
Thomas A. Jennings Mr. and Mrs. Leo Meneley 
212 Ridgemont Avenue 853—48th Street 


San Antonio 9, Texas Sacramento, California 
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Rev. and Mrs. Bruce Milam Jones 
36 Franklin Street 
Marblehead, Massachusetts 


Homer E. Hardeman 

Box 942 

Borger, Texas 

Westwood High School Library 
Route 5 

Palestine, Texas 


J. Ambler Johnston 
2618 Hanover Avenue 
Richmond 20, Virginia 


Newton High School Library 
Newton, Texas 


Judge Ben C. Connally 
244 Hedwig Avenue 
Houston 24, Texas 


Robert Patten 
Jasper, Texas 


John A. Mowat 
3935 Cleveland Avenue 
Beaumont, Texas 


George W. Eddy 
4709 Merwin 
Houston 27, Texas 


Judge Sam W. Davis 
4821 Bellaire Boulevard 
Bellaire, Texas 


Judge Miron A. Love 

12903 Figaro 

Houston 24, Texas 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Shartle 


10600 Memorial Drive 
Houston 24, Texas 


Dr. and Mrs. C. M. Taylor 
51 Broad Oaks Drive East 
Houston 27, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. S. M. Helm 
1547 Kirby Drive 
Houston 19, Texas 

Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Head 


3652 Inverness 
Houston 19, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Pickett 
217 Avondale 
Houston 6, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. John M. Vetter 
2210 Chilton Road 
Houston 19, Texas 


Mrs. C. D. Lockwood 
28 Tiel Way 
Houston 19, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. W. Noble Carl 
4515 Rossmoyne Boulevard 
Houston 6, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. John L. Russell 
5421 Windswept Lane 
Houston 27, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Sherar 
c/o Warwick Hotel 

5701 Main Street 

Houston 5, Texas 


Joseph Edwin Harrell 
4616 Robin Wood Drive 
Waco, Texas 


Dr. J. L. Mims, Jr. 
125 Calumet 
San Antonio, Texas 


Hornsby Mims 
2116 Southeast Boulevard 
Evansville, Indiana 


James L. Mims, III 
Robert E. Lee Hall 
231 E. gist Street 
Austin, Texas 


A. E. Brooks 
1216 Elizabeth Boulevard 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mercurio Martinez 
416 Lincoln Street 
Laredo, Texas 


Tarleton State College Library 
Stephenville, Texas 


Baytown Public Library 
Baytown, Texas 


V. M. Sutphen 
Van Horn State Bank 
Van Horn, Texas 


Cc. G. Hamill 
1221 Jack Drive 
Kerrville, Texas 
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Lamar County High School 
Library 
Vernon, Alabama 


Mr. and Mrs. Beale Queen 
Channing, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schreiner, III 


Kerrville, Texas 


Truett G. Hull, Sr. 
1217 Lamar 
Amarillo, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Bryan Rich 
3300 Westminster Avenue 
Dallas 5, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Moore 


3663 Dorisa Avenue 
Oakland 5, California 


E. Owen Scott 
201 College Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 


Jesse J. Lee 
1525 Hyde Park 
Houston 6, Texas 


Frank M. Wilson 
P. O. Box 1606 
Waco, Texas 


Dr. Edward Russell Hodgson 
1411 “T” Street 
Sacramento, California 


W. C. Gross 
1301 NW 4th Avenue 
Mineral Wells, Texas 


Library 

Lubbock Christian College 
Box 1339 

Lubbock, Texas 


Mrs. P. K. Noland 
8802 Linkmeadow 
Houston, Texas 


Ranger Junior College 
Cooper Library 
Ranger, Texas 


Mrs. Frank Estill 
Bedford, Texas 


Mrs. Joseph W. Clark 
1902 Lucille 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Mrs. Harry Joseph Morris 
“Cedar Crest” 

6840 Lakewood Boulevard 
Dallas 14, Texas 


William C. Jackson 
Central High School 
3014 Sealy 
Galveston, Texas 


Clarence K. Stark 
1108 Canyon Drive 
New Braunfels, Texas 


Mrs. W. Eugene Sallee 
1906 South 5th Street 
Waco, Texas 


Dr. and Mrs. W. F. Key, Jr. 
719 West 11th 
Clifton, Texas 


University of Pittsburgh Library 
Acquisitions Department 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Barbara Trostler 
45 Fifth Avenue, Apt. 150 
New York 3, New York 


J. Tom Meador 
Route 1 
Eldorado, Texas 


Mrs. M. H. Mitchell, Librarian 
Nocona High School 
Nocona, Texas 


McNeese State College Library 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 


Cleveland High School Library 
Box 747 
Cleveland, Texas 


Joe Pat Davis 
Box 173 
Cleveland, Texas 


Robert Philip Gregory 
8802 Memorial Drive 
Houston 24, Texas 


Mrs. Dorothy Hatfield 
Medina, Texas 


Library, 

New Braunfels Senior High School 
659 South Guenther Street 

New Braunfels, Texas 


Mrs. Harrison Wilson 
Yancey, Texas 


Horace C. Herring 
438 W. Elsmere, Apt. 4 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Ratliff 
Box 633 
Eldorado, Texas 


Dan Scarborough 

Navy 824 Box 347 
Fleet PO 

San Francisco, California 


James S. Scarborough, IV 
c/o Sheriff Jim Scarborough 
721 S. 8th Street 
Kingsville, Texas 


CM Sgt. and Mrs. 

James S. Scarborough, III 
AF 18 012 529 
73d ADS (SAC), Box 844 
APO 942, c/o Postmaster 
Seattle, Washington 


George W. Baylor 
1653 Circle A 
Tucson, Arizona 


Dr. Walter E. O’Connell 
3909 North 2grd Street 
Waco, Texas 


Mrs. Gabriella McCord Day 
Box 6313 
Waco, Texas 


Thomas E. Turner 
1216 Austin Avenue 
Waco, Texas 


Museum of the Great Plains 
Lawton, Oklahoma 


Carl V. Deakins 
204 Crestwood Drive 
Fort Worth, Texas 


C. Vick Lindley 
728 Edgewood Drive 
Bryan, Texas 


James H. Colgin, M.D. 
3308 Alexander 
Waco, Texas 
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Miss Carolyn Holford 
2201 North 44th Street 
Waco, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. B. I. Dethloff 
1347 Roosevelt Avenue 
Pelham 65, New York 


Mrs. Earl Denman 
Bastrop, Texas 


Miss Flavia Wignall 
3204 West Park 
Orange, Texas 


Mrs. R. E. Barr 
2502 Long 
Beaumont, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Weaver, Jr. 
1905 West Link 
Orange, Texas 


John E. Dancy 
8515 Lakemont Drive 
Dallas g, Texas 


J. M. Hodges Library 

Wharton County Junior College 
911 Boling Highway 

Wharton, Texas 


Wesley L. Harrell 
5125 Tangle Lane 
Houston 27, Texas 


Mrs. Wilma Gene Tanner 
Box 961 
Liberty, Texas 


Garland County Library 
200 Woodbine 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 


T. P. Shearer, M.D. 
2703 Tangley 
Houston 5, Texas 


Mrs. Carl Macon 
4312 goth Street 
Lubbock, Texas 


E. B. Jemison 
5838 Glenhurst 
Houston 33, Texas 


Mrs. C. H. Ruebeck, Jr. 
3700 N. gist Street 
Waco, Texas 
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Edgar C. Rack 
1800 Columbus Avenue 


Waco, Texas 


Mrs. Frances S. Stone 
2211 Sanger Avenue 
Waco, Texas 


Mrs. A. J. Armstrong 
Box 6308 
Waco, Texas 


Mrs. Rotan Johnson 
Route 10 
Waco, Texas 


Conrad R. Bullock 
4523 Stanley Avenue 
Fort Worth 15, Texas 


Miss Lola Rivers Thompson 
316 E. gend 
Austin 5, Texas 


E. L. Connally 
2409 Washington Avenue 
Waco, Texas 


Nalle Cocke 
617 Columbus Avenue 
Waco, Texas 


Miss Julia Cocke 
617 Columbus Avenue 
Waco, Texas 


Miss Sadie Hatfield 
111 Lee Avenue 
College Station, Texas 


John A. Mobley 
2202 South Street 
Kilgore, Texas 


O. F. Jones, III 
306 Amicable Building 
Waco, Texas 


Miss Martha Moore 
2404 Avenue “E” 
Bay City, Texas 


Mrs. J. M. Adkins 
2621 Gramercy 
Houston, Texas 


F. M. (Buck) Richards Mem. Library 
Brady, Texas 
Attn. Mrs. Wm. L. Jackson 


T. F. Aston, Chairman 

Grayson County Historical Society 
110 East Houston Street 

Sherman, Texas 


Mrs. W. A. Salter 
Kerrville Mountain Sun 
Kerrville, Texas 


Iraan Junior High School 

Sheffield Independent Schoc! District 
Post Office Box 486 

Iraan, Texas 


Roy L. Thompson 
P. O. Box 839 
Tyler, Texas 


Hon. Henry B. Gonzalez 
State Senator 

Texas State Capitol 
Austin 11, Texas 


Bretch Taulbee 
Box 1550 
Bay City, Texas 


James Richardson 
102 S. Mason Street 
Cleveland, Texas 


Mrs. Sibyl H. Lutz 
Box 96 
New Boston, Texas 


Ward County Library 
Fourth and Calvin 
Monahans, Texas 


Betty Ann Gathright 
Box 35 
Nursery, Victoria County, Texas 


James W. Winfrey 
5618 Ella Lee Lane 
Houston 27, Texas 


Mrs. William F. Hanks 
4717 Linden 
Bellaire 101, Texas 


Alonzo C. Wood 
221 Brackenridge Hall 
Austin, Texas 


Gay Junior High School 
13th and East Madison Streets 
Harlingen, Texas 
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Mrs. Alice H. Mayer 
750 North Sam Houston Blvd. 
San Benito, Texas 


Albert Howze 
2814 Virginia Street 
Houston 6, Texas 


Victor Lallier 
6918 Arboreal Drive 
Dallas, Texas 


Mineral Wells High School 
Mineral Wells, Texas 


Dayton Kelley, Director 
Journalism and Publicity Depts. 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
Belton, Texas 


John Peace 
519 Majestic Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


V. H. Hackney 
Marshall National Bank 
Marshall, Texas 


Crossley Elementary School 
2512 Koephe 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


L. H. Williamson 
535 Lamont 
San Antonio g, Texas 
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A Pictorial History of Texas. By Herbert and Virginia Gambrell. 
New York (E. P. Dutton & Company) , 1960. Pp. 217, includ- 
ing 341 illustrations, index. $6.95. 


For the reader who wants a quick and authentic Texas history, 
with pictures, here is your book. The authors are a Dallas couple 
well known in the field of history. Herbert Gambrell, tall and 
erudite, is a professor of history at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, the author of several books on Texas history. Petite Virginia 
Gambrell, just as learned as her husband, collected the pictures 
and did the interesting layout. She directs the Hall of State on the 
fairgrounds at Dallas. 

Scholars may scoff that the Gambrells’ picture history is super- 
ficial. Indeed, it is brief and simple. But it is authentic, fast- 
moving and with an unusually human approach to the sometimes 
dry bones of historical fact. 

Example: The account of the “Pig War” at Austin in 1840 
between Count de Saligny, Ambassador of France, and Innkeeper 
Richard Bullock, which caused the impoverished Republic of 
Texas to miss a $5,000,000 loan. 

Fundamentally this is a Texas history for laymen. 

The illustrations are gathered from sources ranging from oil 
company magazine sketches by E. M. Schiwetz (himself the artist 
for a recent book on Texas) to the State Archives and various 
libraries. 

The illustrations were somewhat distracting to this reader, 
whose eyes frequently strayed from the text to the photographs 
of historical documents. Some of these were too indistinct to be 
read. This word-and-picture layout was doubtless intentional, 
and it provides a new mode of absorbing history. 

Dr. Gambrell does a splendid job of telescoping Texas’ story 
from the shipwreck of Cabeza de Vaca on Galveston Island in 
1528 to the “Seven Cities of Cibola” in 1960. Included are the 
1960 United States Census figures for the latter cities—Austin, 
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Corpus Christi, Dallas, El Paso, Fort Worth, Houston, and San 
Antonio. 

Chambers of Commerce in other Texas cities may complain 
over being omitted from the “Cibola” list. But as Author Gam- 
brell explains, urban Texas is still young and vigorous, and 
others may make the Cibola circle by moving forward in the 
sixties. 

Thomas Jefferson’s letter to President Monroe, reproduced in 
the book, forecast that “the province of Techas (Texas) will be 
the richest state of our union, without any exception.” Others 
may judge the accuracy of this prophecy, but it is revealing to 
know that Jefferson anticipated the “rich Texan” long before 
the theory was tested by the United States Department of Internal 
Revenue. 

The volume reflects that the anti-Texas attitude that many 
detect today among some citizens of colder climates is older than 
the state itself. 

Example: The handbill, reprinted in the book, calling an 
“Anti-Texas Meeting” in Boston’s Faneuil Hall in 1838. The pur- 
pose was to discourage annexing Texas to the United States, 
because it would add to the power in Congress of members from 
slave-owning states. 

The Gambrells give a better insight than many historians into 
the importance of the Texas Navy during the war for independ- 
ence and the Republic of Texas. The United States Supreme 
Court indirectly recognized the Navy’s authority in the 1960 
decision establishing the state “‘tidelands” limit at three leagues 
(rather than three miles) offshore. 

As a general and president, Sam Houston was hardly a pro- 
Navy man. While the Texas Navy was picking up a $25,000 fee 
helping citizens of Yucatan assert their independence in 1841 
(and replenishing the Republic’s flat-broke treasury), Houston 
complained that the sailors were too independent. 

“In ‘Texas President Houston meditated often on his navy and 
its recalcitrance,” wrote Herbert Gambrell. “He was a lands- 
man who never regarded ships as essential to national defense . . .” 

While modern Americans like to fancy that no generation ever 
faced such problems as they do, a glance at the Gambrell book 
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will reveal that life in Texas has been real and earnest since rec- 
ord-keeping started. 

President Houston started his second term by “publicly wash- 
ing his hands” of one of his predecessor’s (Mirabeau B. Lamar) 
favorite ideas—the ‘Texas Navy. General Houston dictated a “‘per- 
emptory order” for the Navy to stop its free-wheeling operations 
in the Gulf of Mexico and come back to Galveston. But it took 
four months for Commodore Moore, the commander, to receive 
the order. 

Meanwhile, the President stayed busy with a fiscal headache. He 
and the Texas Congress agreed to meet the shortage of funds in 
a manner that today would seem suicidal to government. ‘‘Appro- 
priations dropped go per cent, from a $2,000,000 average to less 
than $200,000 a year,” Gambrell recalls. ‘““The salary account was 
cut from $173,506 to $32,000.” 

In a masterpiece of understatement, the author added: ‘“They 
called it the Retrenchment Congress.” 

RICHARD M. MorEHEAD 
Austin, Texas 


Trees, Shrubs, and Woody Vines of the Southwest. By Robert 
A. Vines. Austin (University of Texas Press), 1960. Pp. 
xii+1104. Illustrations, bibliography, index. $25.00. 


This reviewer first became acquainted with the author about 
the time the author was making his final commitment to the task 
of writing a treatise on the Trees, Shrubs, and Woody Vines of 
Texas. It was not until the work had progressed far, that con- 
tinuous research on the distribution of woody plants within Texas 
gradually brought on an awareness that a great majority of Texas 
plants crossed the state line into adjacent states whose climate was 
similar. Further investigation revealed that the number of species 
found in adjoining states, but not in Texas, was comparatively 
few. It thus became evident that they might be included without 
unduly increasing the length of the book, and without materially 
altering its original emphasis on Texas. Since vegetation is dis- 
tributed largely in response to climate, and the facts of climatic 
change are mappable, attention is called to the accompanying 
map. Reduced from a tracing made directly from the National 
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Geographic Society map of the United States, 1946, scale 1 in. 
= 49.3 Mi., it gives the distances to the most distant points in the 
peripheral states from the geographic center of Texas, situated in 
McCulloch County about one mile north-northeast of Brady 
and four miles west of U. S. Highway 377, with an average 
annual rainfall of 24.68 inches and an elevation of approximately 
1500 feet. 

Of the distances indicated, only those to the northwestern 
corner of New Mexico and to the northeastern corner of Okla- 
homa show a greater distance beyond than within Texas (425 
vs. 250 miles, and 270 vs. 205 miles, respectively). Climate, as 
indicated by average annual rainfall, ranges from extremely 
humid (57.31 inches in extreme southeastern Louisiana and 60 
inches in the mountains of southwestern Arkansas, respectively) 
to arid (7.89 and 9.93 inches in extreme western Texas and south- 
western New Mexico, respectively). Comparing amounts at the 
various border points of Texas with that at the geographic center, 
reveals that the eastern border varies from slightly less to slightly 
more than double that at the center, while westward it varies 
slightly above two-thirds as much along the western line of the 
Texas Panhandle to about one-third in El Paso County. North- 
ward, to the northeastern corner of the Panhandle, there is 
scarcely any decrease at the Red River crossing, but a sharply 
greater decrease to the above mentioned corner. Southward, the 
extreme southern tip of the state shows a slight increase—which 
is strictly local. 

Beyond the boundary of the State, the trends indicated within 
(from the geographic center) are continued; but in general there 
is less difference in climate along any line outside than inside 
the State. The greatest differences in rainfall are between Red 
River and the northeastern corner of Oklahoma, and between 
the western line of the Panhandle and northwestern New Mexico. 

Mountains in Trans-Pecos Texas are a southward extension of 
the Rocky Mountain system and support most of the montane 
trees and shrubs to be found in the higher elevations attained 
in the northwestern part of that state, and all such became appar- 
ent as one scans the individual ranges of particular species. In 
contrast, the Arbuckle, Ozark and Ouachita mountains in Okla- 
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homa and Arkansas have no counterparts in Texas; but the prin- 
cipal effect of their low elevation (less than 3000 feet) is to in- 
crease local rainfall, the highest annual average being sixty 
inches (highest annual average in the whole region) in the 
Ouachita Mountains in Polk County, southwestern Arkansas. 

Aside from mountains, no other relief features occur to inter- 
fere with the orderly progressive east-west change in climate due 
to decreasing rainfall. 

To the north, in Oklahoma, no appreciable changes in vege- 
tation are to be found. To the northeast, in extreme northeastern 
Oklahoma and adjacent Arkansas, because of the increased rain- 
fall in the mountains, a larger than usual proportion of woody 
plants occur with no distribution in Texas. Swinging still farther 
to the east, the whole of Arkansas and the northern part of 
Louisiana partake more or less (in common with extreme eastern 
Texas) of the environment of the Mississippi Valley, including 
in southern Louisiana the Coastal Marsh, which also extends 
into Texas. 

So much for the geographic extent and the variations in relief 
and in climate within the area covered. 

In each of the following representative genera, the number of 
species credited to Texas is given in the left-hand column, the 
total number for the whole area in the right. An inspection of 
the list conveys a good idea of the relative proportions occurring 
within and without Texas, and points up the validity of citing 
‘Texas as containing a majority of the species described, and hence 
as constituting the “organic” as well as the geographic center of 
the whole area. 


Abies; o out of 2 Serenoa; o out of 1 Ribes; 5 out of 14 
Picea; 0 out of 2 Yucca; 16 out of 25 Cartaegus; 32 out 
Pseudotsuga; 1 out Dasylirion; 3 out of 3 of 70 

of 1 Smilax; 8 out of 9 Rosa; 15 out of 25 

- Cupressus; 1 out of 1 Agave; 10 out of 12 Rubus; 26 out of 58 

Taxodium; 2 out of 2 Populus; 8 out of 8 Viburnum; 6 out of 9 
Pinus; 6 out of 11 Salix; 13 out of 26 Artemisia; 4 out of 6 
Juniperus; 8 out Garrya; 2 out of 2 Baccharis; 10 out 

of 10 Carya; 10 out of 11 of 11 


Ephedra; 6 out of 7 Quercus; 42 out of 53 Brickellia; 5 out of 10 
Sabal; 3 out of 3 Magnolia; 4 out of 7 
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The method of handling 1231 species included in the book is, 
to the trained taxonomist, revolutionary; but the author, in the 
very first sentence of his preface, distinctly warns that it will be 
so. ““This book represents an effort to describe and illustrate the 
native and naturalized wood plants of the southwestern United 
States,” does not even imply the inclusion of any device, such 
as a system of “keys,” by which the reader will be enabled to 
trace the identity of a plant from a totally “unknown” to a 
“specific” status. Implicitly having satisfied his judgment that such 
keys are too technical, too cumbersome and too far beyond the 
taxonomic literacy of the average layman to be of value to him. 
Vines decided to dispense altogether with their use. This apparent 
indisposition to the use of technical terms goes still further, to 
embrace both family and generic names. In both the (table of) 
contents and the descriptive listing the common names are 
given prominence by being printed in capital letters; the scien- 
tific names, in italics, following in parentheses [e.g. WILLOW 
FAMILY (Salicaceae)|. The same goes also for the listing 
of species, except that in these cases no parentheses are used 
and the scientific name appears just below the common name: 

WINGED ELM 
[ ctmus alata pon with an abbreviation of the name of the 
describer following the scientific name. 

No explanation is offered as to the significance of the sequence 
of families, though to one already familiar with it, the arrange- 
ment represents progress from the simple or primitive, to the 
complex, or advanced. The first (Ginkgo) family is considered 
taxonomically the most primitive, the last (Composite) family 
the most highly developed. Others are, in general, sequentially 
intermediate. Specifically, the first three families all belong each 
to a different “order” of “Gymnosperms”; the next five to the 
“Monocot” division of “Angiosperms”; all others to the “Dicot” 
division of “Angiosperms.” The very fact that to the layman with 
no botanical training this explanation is meaningless, suggests 
why Vines tended to shy away from all technical terms. 

Just as there is no explanation of the order in which families 
are listed, so is there none for the order of species descriptions— 
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it being remembered that these are the only descriptions in the 
book. No family or genus is described, which results in certain 
awkward situations to be noted presently. Species Jescriptions 
follow one after another within a given family, the common names 
frequently being the only indication of manifest change in appear- 
ance; e.g. Cherry-laurel, Cherry (various species) , Almond Cherry, 
Peachbrush, plums (various) and peach are all included as com- 
mon names of species (and varieties) under the genus Prunus. 
Common names suggest fully as great differences between these 
species within the same genus, as between the last described 
species of Crataegus (Hawthorne) and the adjacent first described 
species of Prunus (Cherry-laurel) (both on p. 387) , though Haw- 
thorne is much more closely related to the sequentially more dis- 
tant apple (p. 409) . 

The use of keys inherently necessitates the designation of each 
species by a number, both in the key and in the sequence of 
species descriptions. By cross reference the species concerned may 
thus readily be found. Abolition of the use of keys implicitly also 
abolished the need for numbering species in the description se- 
quence. At any rate, a general rule is followed barring the use of 
numbers. To this rule is found a single exception, occasioned by 
the presence of the extremely large and quite difficult genus, 
Crataegus, comprising within the United States more than 150 
species, of which 70 are listed for the area with which we are 
concerned. Long a problem of great interest to a few specialists 
highly trained in its study, its baffling complexity prompted Mr. 
Vines to appeal for help to the foremost of contemporary special- 
ists, Mr. E. J. Palmer, formerly for many years a field investigator, 
both for the Missouri Botanical Garden and for the Arnold 
Arboretum. Mr. Palmer selected from a key to the whole genus 
those species occurring in the five states concerned, and submitted 
it to be used if desirable. Mr. Vines chose to use it, thereby making 
the sole material exception to his “no numbers” rule, and, inad- 
vertently, introducing a confusing complexity, worse than if he had 
not departed from his rule; for the key, in keeping with universal 
taxonomic usage, assigned a number to each species (scientifically 
named only), and these numbers (usually but not always in con- 
secutive sequence) were retained in the published treatment. 
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Conformity with the key called for matched numbering of species 
in the descriptive list—this time in strictly consecutive order, so 
that reference from the key might be easily and unerringly made; 
but this was not done leaving seventy supposedly reference num- 
bers in the key, each without any matching number in the de- 
scriptive section of seventy unnumbered species, with prominent 
common names, thus facing the reader with the necessity of 
laboriously searching through the list in order to match specific 
names—an unhappy situation. 

The simplest way out of the difficulty would seem to be for the 
owner of each book to refer from each scientific name, as it is en- 
countered in the key, to the “index to scientific names” (p. 1094) , 
verifying the accuracy of the page reference, and giving to the 
species in question the same number as that found in the key. 
At the same time, he can conveniently note the description page 
number appropriately opposite the species name in the key. 
When the numbering is completed, the confusion will have been 
eliminated. 

It is regrettable that this exceptional introduction of a key 
into an otherwise keyless treatment was considered necessary, and 
doubly regrettable in view of the extremely difficult genus in- 
volved and of the confusion resulting from failure to number 
species descriptions. Rectification of the oversight in his own 
book by each owner, as suggested above, seems to be imperative 
if he is to make practical use of the treatment of Crataegus in 
an effort to determine the specific identity of a given actual 
specimen. (For whatever solace it may bring, the reader is ad- 
vised that, in all likelihood, not even Mr. Palmer would attempt 
to name offhand half the species of Crataegus named in the list, 
and that few professionals know at sight more than a few species.) 

Needless to say, the deliberate and intentional failure to use 
devices long cherished by professional taxonomists as essential to 
plant identification, provides an abundance of material detail 
meriting professional dissent and adverse criticism—so much, in 
fact, that it may well cause some such critics to forget both the 
explicitly stated purpose of the book, and the clear implication 
that it was written neither for professional use nor approval. 

The use to which the average intelligent layman with an in- 
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terest in native woody vegetation will put the book, will be most 
likely to browse interestedly through its pages of an evening, 
enjoying both the text and the beautifully executed illustrations— 
a use in which it is quite possible for even a highly trained 
taxonomist also to find real pleasure if only he has a sufficiently 
charitable attitude toward a presentation so widely at variance 
with his own professional commitments to enable him to free 
himself substantially of otherwise blinding prejudice. The person 
for whose use the book is intended will, on the average, be largely 
unencumbered with the professional attitude, and will blissfully 
browse to his heart’s content. Thus will he unconsciously sense 
both the common similarities which bind all the genera of a 
family together and the generic differences which separate all the 
species of one genus from those of another, simply by repeatedly 
scanning the numerous excellent illustrations and reading per- 
tinent text. Encountering individual species with which he is 
already more or less familiar, perhaps without knowing their 
names, will serve as introductions and foster the development of 
much more intimate acquaintance; while familiarity induced by 
repeated reversion to illustrations, and to pertinent text, will 
enable him, with increasing frequency, to recognize living indi- 
vidual representatives upon first encounter in the field. 

The book thus provides a botanical counterpart to other such 
non-technical books as those on birds, long available to persons 
of interested but non-technical minds. In either subject, objection 
to the necessity of using at least some technical terms is largely 
mitigated by the provision of adequate glossaries. The use of 
these may gradually increase the technical literacy of the reader 
to a point where he may even aspire to use the keys in appro- 
priate manuals in order to distinguish articulately both between 
different categories of plants and between the units comprising 
successive categories down to the species. Comprehensive indexes 
to both common and scientific names should enable the reader 
to compare any differences between names used in the book 
and those to which he is accustomed. For example: Callicarpa 
americana L., widely known in the South from Texas to Georgia 
under the common name French mulberry, is called by Vines 
“AMERICAN BEAUTY-BERRY,” but under “Remarks” he lists 
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so far as he could find, all the known common names. All of 
these are supposedly (but not always actually) found in the 
index, enabling any reader familiar with any of them to turn 
from the index directly to the plant in question. 

In the caption to the descriptive paragraph, p. 892, the common 
name is emphasized both by position and by being printed in 
capital letters, the scientific name following on the line below, 
printed in italics. In the index the plant may be located both 
under the A’s and B’s (American Beauty-berry; Beauty-berry, 
American) or (in the index to scientific names) under Callicarpa 
americana. It is found with equal facility under any one of the 
several common synonyms listed under “Remarks” at the close 
of the description. 

The form of treatment of this species follows essentially the 
same identical outline as that used for all other species included 
in the book. The outline follows: FIELD IDENTIFICATION, 
FLOWERS, FRUIT, LEAVES, TWIGS, (BARK, WOOD) ,* 
RANGE (VARIETY, if any), (PROPAGATION) and RE- 
MARKS, each in capital letters heading a paragraph. This assures 
conformity to a uniform outline, but it also confronts the reader 
with the same sequence of the same identical words standing out 
boldly on any two pages at which the book may chance to be 
opened. 

“FIELD IDENTIFICATION [of Callicarpa americana] Stel- 
late-tomentose shrub to g ft.” is of necessity vague—here perhaps 
more so than usual. Used in conjunction with other descriptive 
matter it nonetheless has value. 

Technical words used in description are defined in the glossary, 
Pp. 1023-1033. 

RANGE. “In rich woods and thickets, especially in pinelands 
of the coastal plain. Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, east- 
ward to Florida and northward to Virginia. Also in the West 
Indies.” This statement is inadequate. It gives no hint of range 
within any of the states. Specifically, in Texas, it fails to mention 
its occurrence intermittently as far westward as the eastern margin 
of the Edwards Plateau, where it is infrequent but not rare. 

REMARKS. Under this caption Vines always translates the 


*Terms in parentheses frequently are lacking. 
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scientific (generic) name into English, usually following it with 
the translated specific name. The specific name, americana, is one 
of the rare instances in which translation is not deemed neces- 
sary, since its meaning is obvious. 

Also, in this case, there is but one species (plus one variety) ; 
hence, no occasion for repetition. But consider the genus Rosa, 
with more than two dozen species; under “REMARKS,” in each 
case, the first sentence without variation states that “The genus 
name, Rosa, is the ancient Latin name. ...’’ Of course there is 
a rather slim chance that the reader will only consult one descrip- 
tion, or two, or three, and hence may not become consciously 
weary. There is a much greater chance, however, that he will read 
several, in which case he will become increasingly weary, the 
greater the number of times he has to read the same prominently 
identical words. Other large genera, Quercus, Prunus, Rubus, 
Crataegus, and others further emphasize the desirability of having 
at least a short description of each genus, in which the meaning 
of the name is appropriate and desirable one time, and one time 
only, thus doing away with any need for repetition. 

Implicitly the title must be broadened beyond the explicit 
meaning of “naturalized” and “woody,” if it is to include all the 
plants treated in the body of the text. Numerous cultivated plants 
are included that are by no means naturalized. Of these, the very 
first tree described, Ginkgo biloba, is a good representative, not 
being known anywhere on earth outside cultivation. Six horti- 
cultural forms are listed, but no common names are given except 
Gingko, which is also the scientific name. This is a puzzling 
omission in view of the statement in the introduction (p. VIII), 
that “all known common names occur in the index ...,” and 
further in view of the universally used English name, MAIDEN- 
HAIR TREE. KEW TREE is a second widely used English 
name. Other horticultural plants “naturalized” only in the sense 
of having persisted around abandoned habitations, without hav- 
ing acquired the habit of successful reproductive continuance, 
are the apple, pear (not listed in the index to common names 
either under “pear,” or under “common pear’’), camphor-tree, 
various citrus fruits, papaya, beefwood, and others. 

The term “woody” must also be quite broadly interpreted in 
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order to qualify for application to all the plants included in the 
text. These, collectively, range in woodiness from those listed in 
the title through those exhibiting diminishing degrees of woodi- 
ness among semi-shrubs to more and more completely herbaceous 
perennials and even to plants of fixed annual habit. Sesbania 
exaltata and S. vesicaria are outstanding examples, while Ricinus 
communis (Castor-bean) , within the area covered, is not only an 
annual but is incapable of self perpetuation in the wild as an es- 
cape from cultivation. If these strict annuals are admitted, it is dif- 
ficult to perceive the bases upon which other equally coarse an- 
nuals, as for example, the giant ragweed (Ambrosia aptera D. C.) 
could be excluded. In this connection it is even more difficult to 
account for the omission of Hechtia texana, a long-lived, coarse 
perennial belonging to the Bromeliaceae (Pineapple Family) and 
inhabiting arid hillside along the middle Rio Grande. 

One of the most outstanding features of the book is the inclu- 
sion of a great deal of heterogeneous information concerning the 
many uses to which the various parts of plants collectively in- 
cluded may be put. This information is taken from works cited in 
two separate bibliographies; one (p. 1038) short, listing only 
those references most often used; the other (p. 1041) much longer, 
listing all books and articles cited, some perhaps only once. Listed 
uses range from building materials to fibers, food (for man, bird, 
and beast), condiments, medicines, cosmetics, oils, waxes, and 
others. Frequently, notes also suggest means of propagation, and 
susceptibility to attacks by fungi and by insects. 

To sum up: The book will reasonably meet a long-felt need on 
the part of a great many intelligent but non-technical people who 
have a definite general interest in its subject matter, and who find 
its method of presenting that subject matter interesting and un- 
derstandable, despite certain recognized shortcomings. It falls far 
short of meeting the requirements of professional taxonomists, 
who, one and all, may be expected not to see its virtues by reason 
of blindness induced by resentment at its intentional disregard 
for form and language held by them to be professionally sacrosanct. 

For having voiced the professional heresies possible to read 
into this review, the writer is well aware that he has qualified 
himself for inclusion in such adverse professional criticism as is 
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induced by the manner of the presentation of the subject matter 
in the book itself. From such criticism he does not ask to be 
spared. If this book, just as it is, courageously written by the 
author in full consciousness of its radical departures from both 
orthodox form and language—if, I say, despite these real or 
fancied handicaps it succeeds in conveying a valuable increment 
of scientific knowledge to a clientele of intelligent, interested 
readers unversed in the technical language of taxonomy, it will 
not have been written in vain. Let him in whom it engenders 
much happiness, by ignoring it refuse to be made unhappy; but 
let him to whom it brings a worthwhile degree of pleasure ignore 
the attitude of the professional and, without apology to any man, 
enjoy it to the fullest. ~~. 


University of Texas 


Charles Elliot R. N., 1801-1875: A Servant of Britain Overseas. 
By Clagette Blake. London (Cleaver-Hume Press, Ltd.) , 
1960. Pp. xv+190. Illustrations, index. $4.00. 


Clagette Blake’s study of Charles Elliot points up the early 
nineteenth century problem in communication and the necessity 
for members of the foreign and colonial service to make inde- 
pendent decisions. Despite the accepted notion that the period 
was one in which the British government viewed its empire with 
lazy indifference, officials in the field were as a whole more ambi- 
tious and often more competent than their Whitehall superiors. 
Elliot’s career in China and Texas typifies the devoted service 
rendered by many agents of the crown. Difficult and even dan- 
gerous negotiations were not uncommonly climaxed by meager 
rewards or even pointed rebuffs from home. 

Born in Dresden in 1801 (his father was minister plenipoten- 
tiary to the court of Saxony) , Elliot entered the navy at fourteen 
and from then, until his retirement from the governorship of St. 
Helena in 1869, he remained in the service of the British Gov- 
ernment. After fifteen years in the Royal Navy, Captain Elliot 
received his first diplomatic appointment in 1830 as Protector 
of Slaves in British Guiana. Called home in 1833, his detailed 
reports strengthened the movement for abolition. Next assigned 
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to a China post, he rose to become Senior Superintendent of the 
Trade of British Subjects in China. Faced with China’s growing 
Opposition to the importation of opium and left without clear or 
explicit directives, the superintendent was forced to make major 
commercial, political, and even military decisions. In January, 
1841, Elliot concluded a treaty with the Chinese which clearly 
protected and even expanded British influence in the Pacific. 
With his action repudiated by Melbourne, Palmerston and even 
by young Victoria, Elliot was recalled in August, 1841. 

As chargé d’affaires and consul-general to the Republic of 
Texas between 1842 and 1846, Elliot enjoyed his last opportunity 
to project his own convictions into British foreign policy. He 
emphatically stressed the commercial and political advantages 
which Britain would accrue from an independent Texas. On the 
one hand, he assured Texas leaders of Britain’s friendly support 
and on the other, advised the British Government to force Mexico 
to grant Texas diplomatic recognition. The latter action suppos- 
edly would preclude any necessity for the young republic to seek 
protection from the United States. Caught up in a web of intrigue 
preceding annexation, Elliot rather unwittingly hurried to Mexico 
in a vain attempt to secure that country’s recognition of Texas. 
This action, like his negotiations in China, was repudiated by 
the British Government. He was, however, soon appointed to the 
governorship of Bermuda and later served as Governor of Trin- 
idad and St. Helena. 

Since Elliot’s activities in the West Indies, China, and Texas 
are handled as independent essays and with only three pages 
devoted to the last twenty years of his life, perhaps a more accu- 
rate title would have been, Incidents in the Public Career of 
Charles Elliot. The work is not a biography in that no attempt 
is made to draw a word picture of Elliot the man. His actions 
are described but seldom explained or interpreted. Neither his 
private life, his personality, nor his social and family relationships 
are discussed. Of course, these deficiencies can be explained as 
outside the author’s frame of reference; nevertheless, some pull- 
ing together of Elliot’s forty years of foreign service, a critical 
summation, an hypothesis, or a conclusion would have provided 
the work with deeper meaning. 
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The author has been careful with an extensive documentation. 
Unfortunately the publisher’s austere method of footnoting and 
numerous minor printing errors tend to detract from a generally 
handsome book. 

Persons who have studied British empire and Texas history will 
find little that is new in the work; yet, they can profit from this 
re-examination of the position of the British consul-general as 
distinct from that of the British Government. One can sympathize 
with Charles Elliot as he fought to preserve the interests of his 
country in the face of Mexican pride, British procrastination, 
and the spirit of manifest destiny which was sweeping through 
the United States and Texas. 


S. SHEPPERSON 
University of Nevada 
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Bastrop St., Houston, 43 


Bates, Mrs. 
Arnall, 519 

Bates, William David, 520 

Battle, Dr. William J., 11; 
article by, quoted, 11; ar- 
ticle by, cited, 13 

“Battle Donations,” 343n 

“Battle of Gonzales, the Lex- 
ington of the Texas Revo- 
lution,” by Miles S. Ben- 
net, cited, 480n 

Battle of San Jacinto, 343n 

Bauer, Mrs. Grace, 129 

Baumberger, C., of San An- 


Kate Broocks 


Baxter Springs, Kansas, 86 

Baylor, George W., joins As- 
sociation, 525 

Baylor, John R., 421-423, 
472, 477 

Baylor University, 127, 142, 
288, 369-372, 425 

Bayou Boeuf, Louisiana, 142 

Bayou City (boat), 56 

Bayou Teche, 165 

Baytown Public Library, 
Baytown, Texas, joins As- 
sociation, 523 

Beach, W. G., 129 

Bejar (Bexar), 23, 25 

Bean, Ellis P., book on, re- 
viewed, 275-277 

Bean, The, paper published 
by J. B. Blackwell, 152 

Bear, 32 

Beasley, John R., joins Asso- 
ciation, 268 

Beauchamp’s Spring, 58 

Beaumont, Texas, 51, 52, 66, 
68, 286; map of, 121 

Beauregard, P. G. T., 473 

Beaver, 32 

Beck, Mrs. J. W. C. H., 187 

Bee, Barnard E., 251 

Bee, General Hamilton P., 
296, 298, 293n, 305n 

Beef and pork packery at 
Houston, 47 

, Alexander Graham, 211 

Bell, Howard H., 136 

Bell, Josiah Hughes, 221 

Bell, Ned C., 137 

Bell County, 267 

Bell County Historical So- 
ciety, 403 

Bell’s Landing 
221 

Bellaire City Library, joins 
Association, 410 

Bellaire Senior High School 
Library, 157 

Belmont, Texas, 512 

Belton Democrat, cited, 466n 

Bellville, Texas, 472 

Beliville Countryman, cited, 
463n, 472 

Bemelman, 
cited, 427n 


Benavides, Christobal, 301n 


(Columbia) , 


Ludwig, article 


tonio, Texas, 449 
“Baxter, Rev. Whangdoodle,” 
187 


Benavides, Ilma M., thesis 
by, cited, 497n 

Benavides, Captain Refugio, 
301 

Benavides, Captain Santos, 
294, 300, 303n 

Benedict, H. Y., book by, 
cited, 4 

Bennet, Miles S., article by, 
cited, 480n 

Bennett home, Louisiana, 142 

Benson, Benjamin W., 381 

Benson, Nettie Lee, transla- 
tion of Ramos Report, 29; 
article by, 14-35; contribu- 
tor’s note on, 168 

Beramendi, Juan Martin de 

(see Veramendi), 20 

Berkman, Anton H., 
Association, 269 

Bermuda, Charles Elliot’s ca- 
reer in, 541 

Berry, John, 264 

Bertram, Oscar R., 187 

Bewley, S. B., 248 

Bexar Archives, 16 

Bexar County, Texas, 


joins 


465, 


475 
Bibliothek der Universitaet 
Basel, joins Association, 


271 

Bickler’s Private School, Aus- 
tin, 386 

Bierschwale, Margaret, 186, 
265 

Biesele, Rudolph Leopold, 251 

Big Bend, article on quick- 
silver mining in, 427-458 

Big Bend and Dallas Mines, 
429 

Big Bend area, map of, 430 

Big Bend Country of Texas, 
book by Virginia Madison, 
cited, 429n 

Big Blue, River, 88 

Big Creek, 395 

Bigfoot, Texas, 152, 407-409 

Bigfoot Wallace Pioneer Mu- 
seum, 408 

Big Sandy, Texas, 297 

Big Spring, Texas, 281 

Big Wichita, 396 

Billingsley, Jesse, 499 

Binkley, William C., book by, 
cited, 877n, 3878n, 481n, 
482n 

Biographical Directory of the 
American Congress, 1774- 
1949, 42n 

Bird, Mrs. Maxie, 148 

Birdsong, Mrs. Neda Parker, 
284 

Biry, J. C., joins Associa- 
tion, 270 

Black, Norman W., 137 

Black, Mrs. Norman W., 137 

Black Bayou, 394 

Blackburn, J. K. P., article 
by, cited, 454n, 463n, 464n 

Blackwell, Reverend John 
Bunyan, 151, 407-409; joins 
Association, 269 


Index 


Blaine, James G., 191 

Blake, Clagette, book by, re- 
viewed, 540-542 

Blanco, Don Victor, 20, 23, 
393 


Blanco County, 302 

Blanks, W. Davidson, joins 
Association, 270 

Blanton, Emma, 370 

Blount, Stephen W., 345 

Blue River, 392 

Boanst L. Creek, 390 

Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Texas Minutes, 
cited, 5, 6; resolution es- 
tablishing the Eugene C. 
Barker Texas History Cen- 
ter, 8-11, 127 

Boats, 33 

Boatright, Ben, 243 

Boatright, Mody C., 165 

Bobbitt, Robert Lee, 129, 250, 
407, 408 

Boca Chica, 68, 808, 310, 313 

Boca Leones, 391 

Boethel, Paul C., 129 

Boggess, Albert, 136 


Boggs, W. R., 296n, 298n, 
299n 

Bolivar Point, 162 

Boliva, 71 

Bomubin Creek, 390 

Bonaparte, Joseph, 21 

Bonavia, Bernardo, 16, 18, 


19, 22, 28, 24 

Bonewitz, Edwin A., 259 

Bonner, Colonel T. R., 165 

Bonnet, W. A., 238 

Bonnette, Carolyn, 137 

Boone, Daniel, 408 

Boone, Mrs. Hollis, joins As- 
sociation, 411 

Boonville, Mo., 85 

Boothe Society, Joseph, Chil- 
dren of the American Rev- 
olution, 404 

Boothe, Ross, 406 

Boothe, Ross, Jr., 148 

Borden, John P., 173 

Borden, T. H., 395 

Border, Mrs. Catherine, 520 

Border, John Pelham, 520 

Border Captives, book by 
Carl Coke Rister, 419 

Boren, Adeline Patti, joins 
Association, 268 

Borroum, Gladys, 136 

Borroum, Margaret, 136 

Bose, Emil, and others, ar- 
ticle, cited, 428n 

“Bosque John Leaves a Leg- 
end for Waco,” article by 
Tom Caulfield, 520 

Bosque River, 391, 392 

Boston capitalists, 47 

Boston, Texas, 50 

Bound for the Promised 
Land, 152 


Boundary of Texas, 489, 490 


Bounty Land Grants of Tex- 
as, 1835-1888, 424 
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Bowensburg, Illinois, 84 

Bowie, James, 142, 160, 227 

Bowie County, Texas, 50 

Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
476 

Bowman, T. H., 845, 346 

Boydstun, talk by, 125 

Boydstun, Joe F., joins As- 
sociation, 410 

Boyle, James W., M.D., 137 

Boynton, A. S., diary of, 
144 

Boynton, E. Y., 144 

Boysville, 152 

Breeding, S. D., 136 

Bremond, Paul, 49, 54, 55 

Bremond, Texas, 155 

Brenham, Richard Fox, 490, 
514, 515, 516 

Brenham, Texas, 337, 338 

Brenham Elementary School 
Library, joins Association, 
410 


Brewer, Thomas B., joins 
Association, 269 

Brewin, W. H., 294n 

Brewster County, 427, 428, 


430 

Bridge across the Brazos, 48 

Bridges, Mrs. W. H., joins 
Association, 410 

Brindley, Mrs. Paul (Anne 
A.), 124, 187, 148, 265 

Briscoe, Andrew, 227, 345 

Briscoe, Mary, 345 

British Empire, as_ served 
by Charles Elliot, 542 

British Guiana, Charles El- 
liot’s career in, 540 

British Navy, 413 

“British-Texan Cattle Com- 
panies, 1880-1885, The In- 
vestment Boom in,” 518 

British West Indians, 44 

Broaddus, J. Morgan, 
136 

Brockhoff, Dorothy A., li- 
brarian, 71n 

Broocks, Lycurgus W., 520 

Broocks, Travis G., 520 

Brooklyn College Library, 
157, 410 

Brooks, A. E., joins Associ- 
ation, 523 

Brackenridge Hall of the 
University of Texas, 4, 9 

Brackettville, 209 

Bradburn, John Davis, 92, 
214-217 

Bradbury, David, 58 

Bradbury, William B., 519 

Bradford, Darrell T., 264 

Brady, Texas, 531 

Brandon, Ann, 124, 137, 159 

Branson, Lieutenant Colonel 
David, 310, 311n, 312n 

Brashear City, La. (Morgan 
City), 51, 386 

Brasilia, 172n 

Bravo, the, 293 

Brazoria, 92, 98, 94, 95 


124, 


| 
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Brazoria (schooner), 92, 217 

Brazoria County, Texas, 46, 
474; commissioners court, 
49n; planters of, 48 

“Brazoria County, Pre-Revo- 
lutionary Activity in,” ar- 


ticle on, 212-231; men- 
tioned, 287 
Brazos, Texas, capture of 


Schooner Stingaree, 67 

Brazos de Dios (Brazos Riv- 
er), 29 

Brazos Island, 67, 68, 291, 
292, 296, 305, 308, 309, 310, 
312, 3138, 314 

Brazos River, 29, 41, 47, 48, 
52, 89, 98, 218, 267, 298, 
337, 388, 389, 391-395, 416- 
418, 492 

Brazos de Santiago, 
33, 290, 306, 465 

Brazos Santiago, 65, 67, 68, 
206, 390 

Brown, Frank, 175n 

Brown, George, 449, 

Brown, Henry S., 92 


island, 


Brown, Herman, 449 

Brown, Captain Jeremiah, 
377-379 

Brown, John Henry, book 
by, cited, 93, 95n, 3809n, 
3lin, 480n, 485n, 489n, 
511, 522 


Brown, Lawrence L., 260 

Brown, W. E., 263 

Brown, Mrs. William S., 
joins Association, 410 

Brownwood, Texas, 258 

Brownsville, Texas, 67, 68, 
206, 209, 290-296, 302-314, 
465 

Bruges, Mrs. R. J., 89n 

Brushy Creek, 180, 490, 509 

Bruton, Charles, 235 

Brutus, schooner in Texas 
Navy, 377-879 

Bryan, Frank, 330n 

Bryan, J. P., 125, 126, 127, 
187, 168, 265 

Bryan, James, letter to, 72n 

Bryan, Mrs. L. R., Jr., 158 

Bryan, Texas, 155, 286 

Bryant’s Station, 490 

Buchanan, Fred, joins Asso- 
ciation, 270 

Buchel, A., 295n 

Buda, Texas, 356 

Buffalo, 32, 417 

Buffalo Bayou, 42, 48, 45, 49, 
53, 54, 60, 395 

Buffalo, Brazos, and Colo- 
rado Railroad, 47, 48, 50, 
52, 338 

Buffalo Hunt, book on, re- 
viewed, 277-279 

“Buffalo Lakes,” 267 

Buffalo Springs, 267 

“Buffalo Trails in Texas,” 
264 


Buffington, T. C., 345 
Buie, Bernard, 156 


Index 


Buie, Bernard, map by, fac- 
ing page 156 

Ballard, John W., joins As- 
sociation, 269 

Bullock, Conrad R., 
Association, 526 

Bullock, Richard, 528 

Bullock, W. H., 344 

Bunker’s Hill, 75 

Bunkie, Louisiana, 142 

Bunting, Rev. Dr., 336 

Bunton, Hermine, 345 

Bunton, J. W., 345 

Bureau of Economic Geol- 
ogy, 140 

Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 
Number 222, cited, 429n 

Burke, A. J., 54 

Burke, Mrs. Hattie Hodges, 
406 

Burke, Robert E., 158 

Burleson, Albert S., 
of, 154 

Burleson, Edward, 177, 481, 
485, 486, 488, 489 

Burleson, Rufie, 372 

Burleson, Dr. Rufus C., 369 

Burleson, Mrs. Rufus C. 
(Georgia), 369-372, 425 

Burleson County, Texas, 474, 
501 

Burnet, Texas, 251 

Burnett, A. C., 129 

Burnett, Jack, 158 

Burnett, J. R., 477 

Burnham, Captain 
398 

Burress, Mrs. Walter M., 137 

Burrowes, Edward Taylor, 
348-368 

Burrowes, Jack (John Tay- 
lor), 348, 355 

Burrowes, Joseph, 348 

Burrowes, Mary Taylor, 348- 
368 

Burrowes, Richard C., 348 

Burrowes, Thomas, 359, 360, 
361 

Burrowes and Walling let- 
ters, 517 

Burton, Texas (later called 
Waller), 49 

Bustamente, Anastacio, 216 

Bustillos, Jose Antonio, 23 

Butt, Archie, 375 

Butterfield Stage Line, 144 

Butterfield Overland Mail 
Co., 145 

Buyers, encouragement of, 
33 

Bynum, Q. W., 129, 187, 521 

Bynum, Mrs. Q. W., 1387 

Bynum, S. K., 155 


joins 


paper 


Jesse, 


C. Ennis and Co., 53 
Cabasos, Albino, 344 


Cabeza de Vaca, Alvar 
Niifiez, 528 


Cabaza de Vaca Fund, 185 
Cabildo, Texas’ lack of, 20 


Cabin Creek, Indian Terri- 
tory, 87 

Cactus plant, 427 

Caddo Indians, 283 


Cadiz, Spain, 20 

Caikaches (Texas Indian 
tribe), 30 

Cain, Mrs. Meredith B., 129 

Calderon, Tomas Gonzales, 
18 

Caldwell, Curtis, 485, 489, 


494, 495, 502 
Caldwell, Mrs. Hannah Mor- 
rison, 494n, 502 
Caldwell, Kelly, 502 
Caldwell, Leon, 502 


Caldwell, Mathew, “Old 
Paint,” 507, 511; article 
on, 478-502 


Caldwell, Mrs. Mathew, 479 

Caldwell, Texas, 501 

Caldwell County, Texas, 501 

Calhoun, J. M., commission- 
er from Alabama, 518 

Calhoun, W. C., letter, cited, 
448n 

Calhoun, Mo., 85 

California, 18, 141, 429 

California Column, 146 

Calkin v. Coke, 55 U. S. 
227, 14 How. 227, 14 L. 
Ed. 398, 268 

Calvert, Texas, 338, 520 

Camargo, Tamaulipas, Mex- 
ico, 294n, 302, 364 

Camden, Arkansas, 207 

Camden Campaign, 164 

Camino Bexar, 391 

Camino de Chihuahua, 391 

Camino de Laredo, 389 

Camino del Mexico, 389 

Camino de Monterrey, 391 

Camino a Nacogdoches, 389 

Camino de Nacogdoches, 389 

Camino a Opelusas, 389 

Camino de la Rita, 389 

Camino de Rio Grande, 389 

Camino a San Felipe de Aus- 
tin, 389 

Camp Colorado, 69, 208, 465; 
evacuation of, 65 

Camp Cooper, 69, 465; aban- 
doned, 65 

Camp County, 345 

Camp Ford, talk on, 125 

Camp Hudson, 69; evacu- 
ated, 66. 

Camp Resolution, 493 

Camp San Fernando, 
301, 303 

Camp Stockton, 293 

Camp Verde, 70; abandoned, 
65 

Camp Wood, 70, 293; aban- 
doned, 65 


300, 


Campbell, James, 484, 485 
Campbell, Dr. T. N., 408 
“Campus Extension,” 
versity of Texas, 387 
Canadian, Texas, 260 
Canadian River, 87, 316 


Uni- 


Canary Islanders, 21, 24 

Canby, E. R. S., 866 

Caney Bayou, Texas, 68; 
bombardment of Confeder- 
ate works, 67 

Cannibal Coast, by Ed Kil- 
man, 162 

Cantu, Bernardino, 28 

Canyon, Texas, 424 

Cap Rock, 316-332; southern 
area, 396 

Capital of Texas, 171 

Captain General of Eastern 
Interior Provinces, 33 

Captaincy general, 32 

Carancahuas River, 395 

Carey, Mrs. Eleanor Towne, 
268 

Caribbean area, 140 

Carl, W. Noble, joins Asso- 
ciation, 523 

Carleton, Colonel, 146 

Carlos, Juan, Mexican guide 
on Santa Fé Expedition, 


492 

Carmichael, David, joins As- 
sociation, 270 

Carmichael, Mrs. J. G., joins 
Association, 269 

Carpenter, Clifford, 255 

Carpenter, Mrs. L. M., 255 

Carpenter, R. W., 255 

Carpenter, Robert Washing- 
ton, 255 

Carrington, Captain W. H. 
D., 812, 318 

Carrington (W. H. D.), re 
port of Battle of Palmetto 
Ranch, 309n, 81ln, 312n, 
318n 

Carrizo Springs, Texas, 236 

Carroll, B. H., Jr., book by, 
61n 

Carroll, H. Bailey, 9, 129, 
136, 148, 248, 254, 265, 398, 
408, 521; book by, cited, 
491n, 492n, 498n; edits 
“Texas Collection,” 188- 
159, 248-271, 898-412, 508- 
527; picture of, facing 
page 138 

Carroll, Mary Joe, 187 

Carruth, F. J., 142 

Carter, James D., 124, 129, 
186, 265, 505 

Cartledge, Eugene, 483 

Cartledge, Robert L., 
449 

Cartledge, 
435, 442 

Cartwright, J. I., 250 

Cary, Dr. Tracy D., 401, 402 

Cass Gilbert, article on, 1-13 

Cass Gilbert’s Old Library 
Bldg., talk on, 124; article 
on, 1-18 

Castalon, Texas, 442 

Castafieda, Carlos E., book 
by, cited, 15 


Wayne R., 483, 


Index 


Castafieda, Francisco, 480 

Castanie Addition, Houston, 
43 

Castanos, Xavier de, 19 

Castings, 46 

Castleman, John, 479 

Castroville, Texas, 289 

Catani, Pedro, 18 

Cater’s battalion, 312 

“Cattle Companies, 1880- 
1885, The Investment 
Boom in British-Texan,” 
518 

Cattleman, The, 158 

Caulfield, Tom E., 156, 505, 
506, 520 

Causey, George, 267 

Cavallo Pass, Capture of, 


297 

“Cavalry of the West,” 299 

Cave, Major E. W., 305 

Cayuga, talk on, 125 

Cedar Bayou, Texas, 68; 
skirmish at, 67 

Cedar Grove Crossing, $74 

Census anecdotes, 147 

Central Junta of Seville, 14 

Central Governing Junta of 
Spain, 16 

Century Magazine, 141 

Cepada, Merced, 488 

Chabot, Frederick, book by, 
cited, 487n, 496n 

Chalk Level, Mo., 55 

Chamberlain, C. K., 136 

Chambers, Thomas Jefferson, 
224 

Chamblee, Mrs. G. H., 249 

Chambless, Miss Martha, 
joins Association, 411 

Chandler, Eli, 178-188 

Chapel Hill, Texas, 57, 268, 


871 
Character of Texas people, 
1 


3 

Charles Elliot R. N., 1801- 
1875: A Servant of Britain 
Overseas, reviewed, 540- 
542 

Charless, Joseph, 73 

Charleston (Zavala), steam- 
er in Texas Navy, 379 

Chase, Owen G., 262 

Chatham, Thomas B., Jr., 
joins Association, 410 

Chattanooga Area Historical 
Association, 514 

Checago (sic) River, 77 

Check List of Texas Im- 
prints, 45n 

Chemistry Building of the 
University of Texas, 4 

Chenault, Charles Polk, Jr., 
405 

Cherokee County, 344 

Cherokee Indians, 484, 485, 
486 

Cheroots, 36 

Cherry Grove, Ill, 81 

Cheneyville, La., 142 
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Chicago, map of, 110 

Chickasaws, 468 

Chief White Calf, 166 

Chihuahua, Mexico, 15, 18, 
28, 25, 27, 30, 393; map 
of, 101 

Children of the American 
Revolution, 404 

Childress County, 325, 827 

Chile, captaincy general of, 


17 
Chili, Illinois, 84 
China, Charles Elliot’s career 
in, 540, 541 
China Springs, Texas, 90 
Chisholm Trail, 277; map of, 


111 

Chisos Mining Company, 
operations of, 428-458 

Chisos Mountains, 427 

Chisos Quicksilver Bonanza, 
article on, 427-453 

Choctaw Tom, 417 

Cholera, 223 

Christiana, Norway, 150 

Christmas eggnog, 414 

Christmas Mountain, 428 

Chronological Listing of 
Events, 64 

Cibolo Creek, 495 

Cibilo River, 392 

Cincinnati packing house, 47 

Cinnabar, 428 

Cisneros, José, 402 

Cisterns, Houston, 58 

City Cemetery, Houston, 43 

City of Houston from Wil- 
derness to Wonder, the, by 
O. F. Allen, 46n, 60n 

City Market Building, Hous- 
ton, 60 

Civil Case Papers of Harris 
County District Courts, 
48n 


Civil War, 44, 51, 58, 54, 58, 
62, 64, 82, 140, 289-314; 
depletion of Texas capital, 
68; outbreak of, 46; years 
following, 80 

Civil War Books, 1950-1960, 
Book Review Reference for 
a Decade of, list by Leo P. 
Kibby, 516 

“Civil War Centennial,” 
newspaper column by Day- 
ton Kelley, 408 

Civil War documents from 
R. Niles Graham-Pease 
Collection, 518 

Civil War in the Western 
Territories, book by Ray 
C. Colton, 420 

Clapper, J. C., 218n 

Clara Driscoll Award, 153 

Clara Driscoll Texas History 
scholarship, 287 

Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Edward, 
members of Association, 
187 


; 
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Clark, Edward, Governor of 
Texas, 248, 265, 465, 469, 
476; Governor’s Message 
to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the Ninth 
Legislature of the State of 
Texas, cited, 295n 

Clark, Elizabeth, 345 

Clark, Mrs. Joseph W., joins 
Association, 524 

Clark, William, Jr., 345 

Clark, William Thomas, 341 

Clarke and Courts of Gal- 
veston, 403 

Clarksville Standard, 
468n 

Clawsen, Clarence A., 150 

Clay, Henry, 187 

Clay’s Compromise Line, on 
map, 102 

Clear Creek, 472 

Clear Fork of the 
River, 283 

Cleburne, Texas, 286 

Clements, J. D., 511 

Clements Creek, 511 

Cleveland, Dr. E. H., 
854 

Cleveland, Grover, 185 

Cleveland High School Li- 
brary, joins Association, 
524 

Clinton, Ramsey, joins As- 
sociation, 412 

Clinton, Missouri, 85 

Clintonville, Missouri, 86 

Clopper’s Bar, 55 

Cloverdale mines, California, 
429 

Clute, Charles C., 57 

Coahuila, Mexico, 15, 18, 19, 
21, 22, 27, 28, 29, $1, 82, 
$38, 212; maps of, 96, 101 

Coahuila and Texas, provin- 
cial government of, 30 

Coast Guard Stations of Gal- 
veston, Ms., 149 

Coast of Texas unpopulated, 
33 

Cobb’s Ranch, 812 

Cochran, Owen L., postmas- 
ter, 63 

Cochran and West, Austin 
law firm, 483 

Cocke, Julia, joins Associa- 
tion, 526 

Cocke, Nalle, joins Associa- 
tion, 526 

Cody, Col. William F. (Buf- 
falo Bill), 145, 278 

Coe Foundation Fellowship, 
266 

Coleman, Max, 258 

Coleman County, 263 

Cole’s Book and Card Shop, 
129 


cited, 


350, 


Coleto, battle of, 348n 

Colgin, James H., joins As- 
sociation, 525 

College, royal at Saltillo, 33 

College of San Ildefonso, 16 


Index 


College Station, Texas, 286 

Collin County, 234, 255, 468 

Collins, Mrs. Audrey Bright, 
406 

Collins, R. C., joins Associa- 
tion, 271 

Collingsworth County, 
325, 327 

“Colonel Bill Snort,” 506 

Colorado, map of, 108, 111; 
on map, 97 

Colorado (The Archer), brig 
in Texas Navy, 379-383 

Colorado River, 29, 47, 48, 
174, 298, 346, 388, 390, 391, 
392, 395, 396, 495 

Colton, Ray C., 420 

Columbia, Texas, 49, 51, 172, 
221, 227 

Columbia, Missouri, 71n 

Columbia Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, 229 

Columbia of the Pacific, 76 

Columbia University, 146 

Columbus, Texas, 48, 338 

Comal County, 251 

Comanche, Texas, 140 

Comanches, 29, 30, 174, 250, 
282-285, 389, 417, 466, 468, 
486, 487, 488, 489 

Comanche Chief, 140 

Comanche and Gulf series, 
141 

Comanche and Kiowa Cap- 
tives in Oklahoma and 
Texas, a book reviewed, 
418-419 

“Comanches of the Permian 
Basin,” subject of talk by 
Dr. Ernest Wallace, 513 

Comanchean Cretaceous, 428 

Combs, C. B., 306n 

Combs, D. H., letter from, 
cited, 474n 

Combs, D. S., 407 

Combs, David S., grandson 
of D. S. Combs, 407 

Combs, Guy S., Jr., 407 

Combs Family of San An- 
tonio, 407 

Come and Take It Associa- 
tion, 404 

Come and Take It Celebra- 
tion, 1960, 404 

“Come and Take It” flag, 
480 

Comedy, 41 

Commandant general of Coa- 
huila-Texas, 30 

Commerce, Texas, 509 

Commings, Jack, joins As- 
sociation, 410 

Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, 348, 885, 433 

Committee of Public Safety, 
464 

Committee of Safety and 
Correspondence, 227 

Commodore Moore and the 
Texas Navy, a book re- 
viewed, 413-415 


318, 


Commodore Perry Hotel, 
Austin, 151 
Comprehensive History of 
Texas, A, by D. G. Wooten, 
290n, 310n, 3lin 
Conat, Theuset, 395 
Concepcién, battle of, 509 
Concho River, 69; action on, 
68 
Concord, Massachusetts, 47 
Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Illinois, 543 
Coney, Donald, 8 
Confectionery, 
Confederacy, 
307 
Confederate 
Houston, 62 
Confederate Cavalry, article 
on, 289 et seq. 
Confederate Cavalry in the 
Trans-Mississippi, 424; 
book on, noted, 543; thesis 
on, by Stephen B. Oats, 
cited, 477n 
Confederate flag, 
tion of, 305 
Confederate Government, 44 
Confederate infantry, 164 
Confederate Invasion of New 
Mexico and Arizona, book 
by Robert Lee Kerby, 420 
Confederate Military History 
(C. A. Evans, ed.), 295n, 
296n, 300n, 301n, 303n, 
310n, 312n, 314n 
Confederate Officer, John 
Pelham Border, 520 
Confederate Officer, Lycurgus 
W. Broocks, 520 
Confederate records at Sa- 
bine Pass, 512 
Confederate States Army, 
$385, 419-428, 482; Texas 
Cavalry, 454-477 
Confederate Texas, 310 
Confederate War Depart- 
ment, 297n 
Conger, Abbie Grant, 82 
Conger, Charles, 81, 82 et 
seq. 
Conger, Clara, 82; diary kept 
by, 80 
Conger, Ed., 91 
Conger, Harvey, 83, 91 
Conger, N. H., emigration 
of, article on, 80; family 
of, 80-91 
Conger, Newt, 82 
Conger, Ralph, 80, 82 
Conger, Roger N., 129, 136, 
148, 265; article edited by, 
80; contributors note on, 
169 
Conger family, 80-91 
“Conger Free Grass,” 90 
Congress Avenue, Houston, 
58n, 61, 62 
Connally, Ben C., joins As- 
sociation, 523 


46 
186, 206, 293, 


authorities in 


presenta- 


Connally, E. L., joins Asso- 
ciation, 526 
Connor, J. E., 129 


Connor, Seymour V., 
137, 155, 265 

Connor, Mrs. S. V., 187 

Constitution of Confederate 
States of America, 519 

Constitutional Convention of 
1836, 482, 483 

Constitution of 
(Spain), 28 

Constitution of the Republic 
of Texas, 483 

“Constitution of the State 
of Texas as amended in 
1861,” 519 

Cook, Abner, 260 

Cook, Gustave, 460 

Cook, Lewis P., 177 

Cooke, John W., 400 

Cooke, William G., 490, 493 

Cooksey, Bob, 870 

Cookston, James S., 
Association, 270 

Coombs, A. D., 188 

Cooper, S., 297n 

Copano Bay, 208 

Copeland, Fayette, book by, 
cited, 495n 

Copperheads, 186 

Copyright to Texas History 
Movies, 503 

Cordero, Colonel Antonio, 
Governor of Coahuila, 20, 
21, 23, 31, 38; letters by, 
cited, 15 

Cordova, Vicente, 485, 496 

Corn, 31 

Cornell University, 140 

Coronado Heritage, published 
by the Pampa Genealogi- 
eal and Historical Society, 
401, 402 

Corpus Christi, 69, 208, 292, 
300, 396, 406, 529; bom- 
bardment of, 66, 67; cap- 
ture of, 297; map of, 128 

‘Corpus Christi Bay, 484 

Correll, Carrie Whippo, 409 

Corsicana, 40, 272 

Corsicana High School, 253 

“Corsicana, Sur. of,” by W. 
A. Owens, 165 

Cortazar, Pedro, 495 

Cortes, Spanish, article on, 
14-35 

Cortina, Juan Nepomuceno, 
234, 294, 307, 308, 294 et 
seq; troops of, 306 

Corwin, Hugh D., 418-419 

Coryell County, 249 

Cossio, David A., 28 

Cotner, Robert, 128, 136 

Cotton, Fred R., 127, 186, 
265 

Cotton, James, 129 

Cotton, 47, 53 

Cotton factors in Houston, 


129, 


1812 


joins 


54 
Cotulla, Texas, 238 
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Coulter, E. Merton, 518 
Council, failure to approve 
election of Arocha, 35 
Council Hall, San Antonio, 
Texas, 486, 487 

Council of the Texas State 
Historical Association, 8 

Count Aranda, 16 

Count of Floridablanca, 16 

Counties in Texas, acreage 
chart, cited, 427n 

County clerk, 62 

County Clerk’s Office, Hous- 
ton, 42n, 48n, 49n, 57n, 
58n, 59n, 60n, 61n, 62n 

County Court, Houston, 62 

“County Histories Market,” 
subject in Frank X. Tol- 
bert’s ‘“Tolbert’s Texas,” 
521 

Courthouse at Potosi, 
souri, 71 

Courthouse wall, cracks in, 
62 


Mis- 


Cow Creek, 395 

Cowan, Robert Edwin, 268; 
joins Association, 410 

Cox, Bascom, joins Associa- 
tion, 522 

Cox, Mrs. L. B., Jr., joins 
Association, 269 

Coxey, Jacob, 197 

Cravens, John N., 1386, 159 

Crawford, A. W., 466 

Crawford, William C., 345 

Critical Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Lit., A, 50n 

Crockett, Silky Ragsdale, 264 

Crockett, Texas, 204 

Cross Timbers, 490, 491 

Cross Timbers, article by 
R. T. Hill, 141 

Crossley Elementary School, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, 
joins Association, 527 

Crosthwaite, Mrs. Carol T., 
157 

Crowley, Louisiana, 142 

Crozier, Harry Benge, 137 

Crutchfield, Mrs. N. D., joins 
Association, 271 

Cuba, 17, 140 

Cubans, 44 

Cuero, Texas, 507, 509, 511 

ings, Robert, 401 

“Curanderos of South Tex- 
as,” by Brownie McNeil, 
165 

Cureton, Jack, 284 

Cushing, E. B., 205 

Cushing, Mollie, 370 

Custer, George A., 278 

Customs of early country, 36 

Cynthia Ann Parker, book 
on, reviewed, 282-285 

Cynthia Ann Parker, The 
Story of Her Capture, a 
book by James T. De- 
Shields, reviewed, 282 

Cypress, Texas, 49 

Cypress Bayou, 395 
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Dacus, J. A., 250 

Dailey, James, 370 

Dallas, Texas, 89, 141, 142, 
205, 268, 286, 469, 471, 
508, 504, 528, 529; map of, 
119, 121, 123 


Dallas County, Texas, 469; 
map of, 118 

Dallas Herald, cited, 50n, 
58n, 470n 


Dallas Morning News, 127, 
141, 147, 277, 399, 403; 
cited, 521 

Dana, General Napoleon, 297, 
298 


Dancy, John E., joins Asso- 
ciation, 525 

Dames in Houston, 44 

Daniel, Bob, 370 

Daniel, Bud, 370 

Daniel, Gov. Price, 139, 254, 
260; picture of, facing 
page 138 

Daniel, Price, Jr., 186, 260, 
518, 521 

Daniel (Jean Houston Bald- 
win), Mrs. Price, 260 

“Daniel Boone of Texas,” 
Bigfoot Wallace, 408 

Darnell, N. H., 477 

Darrow, Caroline B., article 
by, cited, 464n 

Daughters of the Old Trail 
Drivers, 409 

Daughters of the Republic of 
Texas, 129, 153, 520 

Davenport, Mrs. Harbert, 
129, 136 

Davey, M. A., Jr., joins As- 
sociation, 269 

Davidson, T. W., joins Asso- 
ciation, 271 

Davis, Bob, 159 

Davis, Daniel, father of 
George W. Davis, 509 

Davis, E. J., 186, 236, 300, 
335, 341 

Davis, Eugene M., son of 
George Washington Davis, 
507 

Davis, Fay, 1387 

Davis, George Washington, 
507, 508, 511 

Davis, George W., Jr., son 
of George Washington 
Davis, 507 

Davis, I. D., son-in-law of 
Mathew Caldwell, 502 

Davis, James, 249 

Davis, Jefferson, 
cited, 465n 

Davis, John, died in the 
Alamo, may be same as 
John E. Gaston, 507 

Davis, Joe Pat, joins Asso- 
ciation, 524 

Davis, Lottie Hodges, wife 
of George Washington 
Davis, 508 

Davis, Martha Elizabeth 


letter to, 


Caldwell, 502 
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Davis, Matt McKinney, Sr., 
408 

Davis, Rebecca Warfield Gas- 
ton, 508 

Davis, Robert T., joins As- 
sociation, 410 

Davis, Rosanna, 509 

Davis, Sam W., joins Asso- 
ciation, 523 

Davis, Samuel Boyer, 295n 

Davis, Zachariah, son 
Daniel Davis, 509 

Dawson, Joseph M., 1387 

Dawson, Nicholas M., 
498 

Dawson Massacre victims, 
398 

Dawson monument at La 
Grange, 401 

Day, Mrs. Gabriella McCord, 
525 

Day, H. M., 309n 

Day, James M., 124, 186, 
264; article by, 427-453; 
book reviews by, 279, 281; 
contributors note on, 543 

Day, Jesse, 350 

Day Land and Cattle Com- 
pany, 347 

Day of San Jacinto, The, by 
F. X. Tolbert, 161, 399 

Dead Man’s Hollow, 304 

“Dead Shot Rangers,” 470 

Deaf Smith County, 318 

Deaf Smith County Library, 
joins Association, 411 

Deakins, Carl V., joins As- 
sociation, 525 

Dealy, George B., 205 

Dealey, Ted, 129, 504 


401, 


Debray, Xavier Blanchard, 
477; letter from, cited, 
468n 


De Bruhl, Esa., 336 

DeChaumes, Michael, 62 

Deckler, Mrs. Edna Perry, 
president of the Texas 
State Genealogical Society, 
513 

Declaration of Independence, 
488; reading of, 72 

DeCordova, Jacob, 
cited, 45n, 55n, 56n 

Deed Records of Harris 
County, 46n, 47n, 48n, 53n, 
55n, 57n, 58n, 59n, 60n, 


Texas, 


ciation, 410 

Definition of terms re mili- 
tary events, 64-65 

Delano Street, Houston, 48 

De Leén, Alonso, 148 

Delago, Clemente, 20 

Delgado, Gabino, 238 

Dell stock of cattle, 44 

Del Rio News-Herald, dia- 
mond jubilee issue, October 
10, 1958, 519 

Denison, Texas, 205, 286 
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Denman, Mrs. Earl, 
Association, 525 

Department of 
ogy, 129 

Depression of 1857, 54 

Deputy from Texas, election 
of, 34 

Der Union, 50n 

De Santell, B. J., 156 

De Shields, James T., 282 

Destiny of Buffalo Bayou, 

he, 47n 

Dethloff, B. I., joins Asso- 
ciation, 525 

Dettmann, Norbert R., 158 

“Development of the Cole- 
man County Welfare 
League,” 263 

Devine, Jessie, 137 

Dewees, 483 

DeWitt, Green, 396, 404, 479 

DeWitt, William O., joins 
Association, 522 

DeWitt County, 507, 509 

“DeWitt’s Colony,” article 
by Ethel Z. Rather, cited, 
479n 

Diana (boat), 56 

Diario de Mexico, cited, 16, 
18 

Diaz, Porfirio, 239 

Dickinson, Major A. G., 299, 
303 

Dickinson, John, 54 

Dictionary of American Bi- 


joins 


Anthropol- 


Dienst, Alex, 379 

Diggle, Sue Ragland, 401; 
joins Association, 410 

Dill, H. E., joins Associa- 
tion, 269 

Dillon, Charles H., 124, 136, 
200, 287 

Dillon, Mrs. Charles H., 136 

Dillon, E. M., 136 

Dillon, Mrs. E. M., 136 

Dimmit County, 240 

Dingus, Mrs. William G., 
joins Association, 271 

Distilleries at Potosi, 
souri, 71 

District Clerk, Houston, 62 

District Court, Houston, 62 
minutes of, 62n 

Dixon, Irma, joins Associa- 
tion, 270 

Dixon, Sam H., cited, 310n, 
479n 

Dobie, Dudley R., book by, 
cited, 438 

Dobie, James Frank, 234 

Dodd, David C., 210 

Dodge, Judge, 336 

Dodge City, Kansas, 140 

Dodson, Ruth, 167 


Mis- 


Donecker, Frances, 129, 263, 
521 

Donley County, 318, 327 

Donovan, Timothy Paul, 258 

Doolin, Bill, 260 

Dougherty, Edward, 241 

Dove Creek, 69; action at, 
68 

Dowling, Richard W. (Dick), 
artillery of, 297 

Dowling Street, Houston, 43 

Downing, Jack, 185-199, 506 

Drake, George B., 309n 

Drayton, Thomas F., 309n 

Dredge, 55 

Driskill Hotel, 
127 

Dryden, Frank, 438 

Duble, Kate, 149 

DuBose, Susan, 405 

Due, John F., and George 
W. Hilton, book by, re- 
viewed,, 285-286 

Duggan, Thomas B., 157 

Dumas, Mrs. Elva K., 158 

Dunbar, Mrs. K., 187 

Duncan, John T., 146 

Duncan, Merle M., 124, 127, 
186, 265, 520; letter con- 
tributed by, 369-372; con- 
tributors note on, 425 

Duncan, Mrs. Starkey, 136 

Dunlap, Richard G., 382 

Dunlap, W. C., 467 

Dunn, Fabins, 136 

Duran, Setero, 438 

Durango, Mexico, 15, 18, 21; 
map of, 101 

Durham cattle, 45, 91 

Durham Hall, Missouri, 72 

Duschak, L. H., article by, 
cited, 429n 

Duty, William, 344 

Dwight, William, 304n 

Dwyer, J. E., 305n, 
308n 

Dykes, J. C., 129 


Austin, 124, 


306n, 


Eagle Ford, Texas, 209 
Eagle Island, 221 


Eagle Pass, 69, 209, 233, 
239, 292, 301, 304, 389; 
affair at, 67 


Earl of Granard, motto of, 12 

Earl Vandale, collection of, 
Texana, 138, 139 

Early Settlers and Indian 
Fighters, book by A. J. 
Sowell, cited, 510, 498n 

Earp, Wyatt, 233 

East (U. S.), 54 

East Broadway, Houston, 43 

East Columbia (Bell’s Land- 
ing), 48, 2138 

East Texas, map of, 97 

East Texas Oil Field, 141 

Eastern Interior provinces, 
32, 33 


Eberly, Angelina, 179-184 
Eclipse (boat), 55 


ography, 50n 
Diegel, George, 393 
Dielmann, Henry B., 129, 
186, 265 
Dielmann, Mrs. Henry B., 
61n 
Deer, 32 
De Fee, T. J., joins Asso- 


Ector County Library, 143; 
survey committee, 142 

Eddins, Maggie, 371 

Eddy, George W., joins As- 
sociation, 523 

“Editor’s Easy Chair,” Har- 
per’s, 50n 

Education and History, by 
K. Ross Toole, 399 

Educational facilities, 
of in Texas, 31 

Edwards, Cyrus, Esq., 72 

Edwards, Haden, 276 

Edwards, Margaret R., 129 

Edwards Plateau, 319, 355, 
522 

Edwards Plateau Report, by 
R. T. Hill, 141 

Eggenhofer, Nick, 278 

Eggleston, Horace A., 405 

Eggleston House, Gonzales, 
405 

Ekdall, Arthur, 440 

Elections in Spanish col- 
onies, methods, 17 

Electra Public Library, joins 
Association, 269 

Electric Interurban Railways 
in America, book on, re- 
viewed, 285-286 

Electro Magnetic Telegraph, 
200 

Eleventh Texas Cavalry, 468 

Elguezabal, Governor Juan 
Bautista, 21 

Elliot, Charles, chargé d’af- 
faires to the Republic of 
Texas for Great Britain, 
540, 541, 542 

Elliott, B. F., 3894 

Elliott, Claude, 265 

Elliott, Mrs. Claude (Emma 
Edwin), 265 

Elliottsville, Missouri, 84 

Ellis, L. T., 186 

Ellis County, Texas, 89 

Ellison, W. H., joins Asso- 
ciation, 271 

Elm Creek, 69; operations 
on, 68 

El Paso, Texas, 141, 146, 
208, 281, 286, 292, 303, 366, 
399, 422, 465, 472, 484, 
528; map of, 119, 121, 123 

El Paso County, 531 

El Paso, Federal District 
Court at, 449 

Elston, A. M., son-in-law of 
Mathew Caldwell, 502 

Elston, Lucy Ann Caldwell, 
502 

Enforcement of the Confed- 
erate Conscription Acts, 
The, by Margaret N. Good- 
let, 297n 

Engineer, State Reclamation 
Department, 386 

Engineering Building of the 
University of Texas, 4 

Engineers, Confederate 


Army, 385 


lack 
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England, 54 

English in Houston, 438 

English Westerners’ Society, 
joins Association, 412 

“Enid, Ochiltree, and West- 
ern Railroad,” 409 

Ennis, Cornelius, 54, 55 

Episcopal Cemetery, Hous- 
ton, 43 

Escafio, Antonio de, 19n 

Espada Mission, 30 

Esperado Mining Company, 
belonging to Herman and 
George Brown, 449 

Esperanza, Fort, 69 

Essex County Courthouse, 6 

Estill, Mrs. Frank, joins As- 
sociation, 524 

Etter, Richard L., 249 

Eugene C. Barker Texas His- 
tory Center, 138, 149, 168, 
885, 398, 400, 408, 407, 513, 
514, 516, 517, 518, 520, 521; 
article on, 1-13;  estab- 
lished, 7; maps in, listed, 
96-128; pictures of, facing 
pages 2, 9 

Eureka, Texas, 49 

European appetite for cot- 
ton, 54 

Evans, Clement A., ed., Con- 
federate Military History, 
295n 

Evans, Jesse J., 409 

Everett, Donald, 521 

Everett, Edward, 519 

Ewing, Floyd F., 263 

Ewing, Floyd F., Jr., 154 

Executive council, 32 

Exemptions of ten years, 33 

Expediente relative to the 
election of 1810, 28 


Fabens, Texas, 286 

Fairbanks, Morse and Com- 
pany of Chicago, Illinois, 
446 

Fairfield, Texas, 371 

Fair Park in Dallas, 503 

Fairs, 33 

Falconer, Thomas, 490; book 
by, cited, 493n, 494 

Falls County, Texas, 
1911, 516 

Fancher, W. C., 157 

Faneuil Hall, Boston, Anti- 
Texas Meeting held at, 529 

Fannin, Abraham B., 250 

Fannin, James Walker, Jr., 
250 

Fannin County, Texas, 468 

Fannin Street, Houston, 53, 
62 

Fant, William N., 344 

Farias, Gomez, 223 

Farley, Terry, joins Associa- 
tion, 411 

Farm politics, 264 

Farmersville, Texas, 255 

Farming in Houston, 44 

Farmington, Texas, 88 


fair, 
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Farquhar, Bud, 370 
Faulk, John Henry, 166 
Faulk, Odie B., 157 
Fayett, Missouri, 85 


Fayette County, 385, 398, 
401, 474 
Fayette County, An Early 


History of, book by Leoine 
R. Ward and Houston 
Wade, cited, 498n, 500n 

Federal Army, 310 

Feleral blockade of Gulf 
Coast, 63 

Federal Food Administration 
Districts of Texas, 122 

Felgar, John Pattison, dis- 
sertation by, 297n; thesis 
by, 310n 

Fenced enclosures, 45 

Fenley, Florance, book by, 
151 

Ferguson, Dan, 129, 186 

Ferguson, H. A., 434, 485 

Ferguson, Thomas C., 251 

Ferrell, Stephen C., 460, 474 

Ficklin, William, 79 

Field, Joseph E., 482 

Fields, Frank, reviewed book, 
415 

Fierman, Floyd, 402 

Fifth Texas Volunteer Cav- 
alry, C.S.A., 421, 472 

Financial Statement of Tex- 
as State Historical Asso- 
ciation, 129-1385 

Finkelstein, Mrs. Hope B., 
joins Association, 269 

Fire Fighters of Houston, by 
C. D. Green, 58n 

First McCulloch Texas 
Mounted Rifles, 465 

First Presbyterian Church, 
Waco, 90 

“First Session of the Seces- 
sion Convention of Texas, 
The,” by A. I. Sandbo, 
291n 

First Texas Infantry, 292n 

Fish, 32 

Fisher, George, student of 
Texas history, 126, 512 

Fisher, James, 234 

Fisher, Jasper, 234 

Fisher, John, 234 

Fisher, King, 288; article on, 
232; talk on, 124 

Fisher, Laura, 234 

Fisher, Lucinda Warren, 234 

Fisher, O. Clark, 288; ar- 
ticle by, 282; talk by, 124 

Fisher, Sarah Vivion, 241 

Fisher and Vincent, 53 

Fitzhugh, Lester N., book 
by, cited, 477n 

Five Years a Cavalryman, 
book by H. H. McConnell, 
given to Association, 517 

Five Years in Texas, by 


Thomas Worth, 292n 
“Fizzletop, Johnny,” 188 
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Flake, Ferdinand, 333, 334, 
335, 336, 337 

Fleming, Richard T., 158 

Fletcher, Herbert, 129, 187 

Floeck, Peter, 46 

Florence, Texas, 234 

Floridablanca, Count of, 16 

Flour Bluffs, 69; operations 
at, 66 

Flowers and Fruits from the 
Wilderness, by Z. N. Mor- 
rell, cited, 483n, 495n 

Fly, Mrs. William S., joins 
Association, 410 

Folk healers, 166 

Folk music, 166 

Foote, Henry Stuart, 263, 
217n 

Ford, John Salmon (Rip), 
289-314, 424, 464, 465, 468; 
article on, 289-314; map 
of area of operations, fac- 
ing page 301; portrait of, 
facing page 300; special 
instructions to enrolling 
officers, 296n 

Ford Letter 
307n 

Ford, John S., Memoirs of, 
289n, 292n, 297n, 301n, 
3038n, 305n, 307n, 311n, 
$12n, 465n; noted, 543 

Fort Arbuckle, Oklahoma, 
284, 468 

Fort Belknap, 68, 465; oper- 
ations at, 68 

Fort Bend County, 212, 475 

Fort Bliss, 68, 208, 298, 421; 


Books, 305n, 


evacuated, 66 

Fort Brown, 68, 291, 292, 
296, 304, 807, 308, 465; 
evacuated, 66 


“Fort Buffalo Springs, Tex- 
as Border Post,” 263 

Fort Chadbourne, 69, 465; 
surrender of, 65 

Fort Clark, 69, 166, 209, 298; 
abandoned, 66 

Fort Cobb, 468 

Fort Concho, 208 

Fort Craig, New Mexico, 
366, 420, 472 

Fort Davis, 69, 298; evacu- 
ated, 66 

Fort Duncan, 69; evacuated, 
66 

Fort Esperanza, 298; expedi- 
tion against and capture, 
67 

Fort Fillmore, New Mexico, 
421, 422 

Fort Gibson, Indian Terri- 
tory (Oklahoma), 83, 87, 
350 


Fort Griffin, Texas, 140, 279, 
283 


Fort Inge, 
doned, 66 

Fort Lancaster, 69, 298; evac- 
uated, 66 


69, 293; aban- 
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Fort McIntosh, 69, 209, 293; 
evacuation of, 67 

Fort McKavett, 208 

Fort Mason, 69, 466; aban- 
doned, 66 

Fort Parker, 282 

Fort Quitman, 70; evacuated, 
66 

Fort Richardson, 208 

Fort Ringgold, 209 

Fort Selden, New Mexico, 
422 

Fort Smith, Arkansas, head- 
quarters for Ben McCul- 
loch, 469, 471 

Fort Stanton, New Mexico, 
422 

Fort Stockton, 70; 
tion, 66 

Fort Stockton Public Li- 


evacua- 


brary, joins Association, 
410 

Fort Sumter, South Caro- 
lina, 291, 4638, 519 
Fort Thorn, New Mexico, 
146 


Fort Towson, Oklahoma, 393 

Fort Velasco, 217 

Fort Washita, 468 

Fort Worth, 141, 268, 281, 
285, 529; maps of, 119, 
121, 123 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
155 

“Forty Acres,” original Uni- 
versity campus, 387 

Foster, Inez, 137, 521 

Foster, Joe, 244 

Foundry, 46 

“Fourteen Hundred and 
Ninety-One Days in the 
Confederate Army, book by 
William W. Heartstill, cit- 
ed, 466n 

Fourth Texas Volunteer Cav- 
alry, 472 

Fourth Ward, Houston, 58 

Fox, Mrs. Jesse F., 137 

Fox River, 77 

Foy, Mrs. Dudley B., Jr., 
joins Association, 411 

Fraker, Elmer K., secretary 
of the Oklahoma Histori- 
cal Society, 506 

Frame, David, Jr., joins As- 
sociation, 271 

Frame, J. H., 280 

Francesca, 418 

Francis, Mrs. David Gregg, 
joins Association, 269 

“Francis’ Life Boats,” 380 

Francisco Sanchez, 417 

“Frank Paul Sauerwein,” by 
Elaine Maher Harrison, 
409 

Franklin, Benjamin, 145 

Franklin, Mrs. J. E., 509 

Frantz, Joe B., 129, 186, 254, 
265; book review by, 286 

Fredonian Rebellion, 276 


Freeman, Sigrid Gwynne, 
joins Association, 410 

Free North, 147 

Freestone County, 40 

French in Houston, 44 

French Legation, Austin, 126 

French legionnaires, 306 

French south of the border, 
306 

French threat to missions of 
Texas, 30 

Fresno Canyon, 428 

Freund, Max, joins Associa- 
tion, 269; trans., 59n 

Friend, Llerana, 1387, 259, 
265 

Frio County, Texas, 152 

From Mustanger to Lawyer, 
258 

Frontier, 32; early commen- 
tary on, 71 

Frontier historians, 72 

Frontier Justice, 2717 

Frost, Robert, 506 

Frosttown, near Houston, 43, 
52 

Fry, James H., 305n, 307n 

Fuente, Modesto de la, book 
by, cited, 17 

Fulcord, Willis, 235 

Fullingim, Patricia, 124, 137 


Gabel, Peter, 46 

Gaceta del Gobierno de Mex- 
ico, cited, 17, 18 

Gage, Larry J., 267 

Galan, Jose Luis, 19, 20, 24, 


84 

Galesburg, Illinois, 83 

Gallegly, Joseph, 137 

Galveston, Texas, 50-69, 81, 
186, 202, 269, 298, 339, 340, 
341, 348, 349, 356, 384, 396, 
495; map of, 121, 123 

Galveston Bay, 54, 394; map 
of, 99, 102, 108, 107, 110 

The Galveston Civilian, 208, 
292n 

Galveston County, 212 

Galveston Directory for 1859- 
1860, 51n, 57n 

Galveston Historical Founda- 
tion, 148 

Galveston Historical Society, 
148 

Galveston, Harrisburg and 
San Antonio Railway Com- 
pany, 437 

Galveston, Houston, and 
Henderson Railroad, 465, 
50, 52, 58, 56, 57, 68, 205 

Galveston and Houston Junc- 
tion Railroad, 52 

Galveston Ice Co., 56n 

Galveston Independent School 
District, joins Association, 
270 

Galveston Island, 149, 528 

Galveston News, 259 

Galveston Weekly News, 50n, 
57n 


Galvin Family Papers, 160 

Gambrell, Herbert, 137, 265; 
article by, cited, 10; book 
by, reviewed, 528-530 


Gambrell (Virginia), Mrs. 
Herbert, 136, 528; book by, 
reviewed, 528-530 

Game in Spanish Texas, 29 

Gammel, H. P. N. (comp.), 
cited, 3, 37n, 48n, 50n, 51n, 
57n, 58n, 481n, 483n 

Gandules (Comanche War- 
riors), 29 

Gano, Montgomery, 482 

Garey, Martin de, 17 

Garcia, Guadalupe, General, 
298, 294, et seq. 

Garcia, Hector P., joins As- 
sociation, 270 

Garcitas Creek, 392 

Gard, Wayne, 129; book by, 
reviewed, 277 

Gardner, Erle Stanley, 257 

Garibay, Viceroy Pedro de, 
15 

Garland County Library, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, joins 
Association, 525 

Garland High School Li- 


brary, joins Association, 
411 

Garrison, George P., 72n, 
381n, 398 

Garrison Hall, 9 

Garrison, Homer, III, 125, 
126 


Garver, Lorraine, 186 
Garwood, Mrs. St. John 
(Ellen Clayton), 127, 265 
Garza, Refugio de la, 24 
Gas syst of Houst 58 
Gaston, John E., died in the 
Alamo, may be same as 
John Davis, 507 
Gates Creek, Oklahoma, 393 
Gatesville Public Schools, 


249 

Gathright, Betty Ann, joins 
Association, 526 

Gay Junior High School, 
Harlingen, Texas, 526 

Gazeta de Mexico, cited, 14, 
15, 16 

Gazley, Eliza, 345 

Gazley, Thomas J., 345 

Geddie, Henry L. “Jack,” 159 

Gee, Leonard, 370 

General Council of 1885-1886, 
481 

General Land Office, 173, 
342-347, 384-387, 433 

General Rusk, a steamer, 290 

“General Sherman,” locomo- 
tive, 259 


Gentry, Abram Morris, 51, 
58 


Gentry, Mary Jane, 136, 143 

Geology, of Big Bend, 428 

Geology, Texas, article on, 
cited, 428n 
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George, Philip B., 60 
“Georgia Battalion in the 
Texas Revolution,” 250 
German citizens of Houston, 
43 

Ghost Town of Terlingua, 450 

Gibson, Elizabeth, 263 

Gibson, George H., 258 

Gibson, James P., 344 

Giddings, De Witt Clinton, 
341 

Giddings, Colonel George H., 
301, 305, 307, 311 

Giddings’ battalion, 311 

Gilbert, Cass, 250 

Gilchrist, Gibb, contributors 
note on, 425; article by, 
373-376 

Giles, L. B., book by, cited, 
407, 478, 474n, 475 

Gill, M. R., letter to, cited, 
449n 

Gillespie County, Texas, 249 

Gilley, Mrs. John H., Jr., 157 

Gilliam, Frank, 129 

Girard, A., 49n 

Glaser, Jack, 521 

Glen Cove, New York, 89n 

Glorieta Pass, New Mexico, 
366, 420, 472 

Glover, Mrs. Frank, 507 

Glover, Robert W., 136 

Godard, Ronald, talk by, 125 

Gold Coast of Texas, 163 

Goliad, Texas, 161, 163, 233, 
344, 409 

Goliad County, 267 

Goliad Massacre, 348n 

Gonzales, John Edmond, 263 

Gonzales, Rafael, 404 

Gonzales, Texas, 148, 207, 
404-406, 474, 479, 480, 483, 
485, 487, 488, 495, 507-512 

Gonzales Chamber of Com- 
merce, 405 

Gonzales Committee of Safe- 
ty, 507 

Gonzales County, Texas, 465 

Gonzales Memorial Museum, 
507, 509 

Gonzalez, Henry B., joins As- 
sociation, 526 

Goodbye to a River, a book 
reviewed, 415-418 

Goodman, Jerrold, 136 

Goodnight, Charles, 329, 417 

Goodrich, Benjamin B., 345 

Goodrich, Serena, 345 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, 446 

Goombi, Millie Durgan, 419 

Gootlet, Margaret N., thesis 
by, 297n 

Gordon, Texas, 260 

Gould, Charles N., pioneer 
geologist, 318 

Gould, Jay, 211 

Gould, R. S., 477 

Governor’s Mansion in Aus- 
tin, 260 
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Gracy, David Bergen, joins 
Association, 271 

Grady, Henry W., 153 

Graham, Elizabeth O., joins 
Association, 271 

Graham, Richard, article by, 
mentioned, 518 

Graham, R. Niles, 406 

Graham, Shad, joins Asso- 
ciation, 522 

Graham, Thomas A., 406 

Graham, Marshall P., 406 

Graham-Pease Collection, 518 

Grainger, Charles J., 62 

Granard, Earl of, motto of, 
12 

Grand River, 85 

Grant, Abbie, 81 

Grant, Ben O., 263, 264 

Grant, Deacon Jas., 81 

Grant, Ulysses S., 341 

Grantham, M. T., 390 

Graves, Henry Lea, 371n 

Graves, Mrs. Henry Lea, $71 

Graves, John, 415-418 

Graves, Julia, 371 


Graves, Lawrence L., 155, 
263 

Gray, E. F., 48n 

Gray, E. N., Memories of 
Old Houston, cited, 56n, 
58n, 61n 


Gray, William Fairfax, 260, 
268 

Gray County, 327 

Grayson County, Texas, 468 

Grayson County Historical 
Society, joins Association, 
526 

Great Britain, 75-76 

Great Lakes, 77 

Greeley, Horace, 
about, 333-341 

Green, Chas. D., Fire Fight- 
ers of Houston, 58n 

Green, Mary Vance, 137 

Green, Rena Maverick, book 
by, cited, 187, 486n, 487n 

Green, Thomas Jefferson, 421, 
500 

Green, Tom, 421, 472, 477 

Greens Bayou, 61 


article 


Greenwood, Paul G., joins 
Association, 270 

Greer, Elkanah, 469, 470, 
477 


Greer County, 346, 347 

Gregg, Alexander, 260 

Gregory, Robert Philip, joins 
Association, 524 

Gregory, Thomas W., pa- 
pers, 154 

Grieneeks, Laurabeth, 
186 

Griffin, Mrs. H. S., joins As- 
sociation, 269 

Griffin, John Howard, book 
by, reviewed, 272-281 

Griffith, , 516 


124, 


Grinaker, Robert L., account- 
ant, 131 
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Grimarest, General Enrique, 
21 


Grimes County, 345 

Grist mills at Potosi, Mis- 
souri, 71 

Griswold, A. Minor, 187 

Groce, Jared A., 221, 281 

Groce, L. W., 394 

Groesbeeck, Abraham, 50, 54 

Groesbeeck, Abram, 338 

Gross, Sarah C., 129 

Gross, W. C., joins Associa- 
tion, 524 

Groves, Eliza Crane, 149 

Grover, George W., 148, 491 

Grover, Walter E., 72, 78n, 
148, 149 

Guadalajara, Mexico, 18, 82 

Guadalajara, audiencia of, 
24, 34, 35 

Guadalupe County, 252 

Guadalupe County, Texas, A 
History of, thesis by Ar- 
werd M. Moellering, cited, 
484n, 485n 

Guadalupe River, 29, 388, 
890, 484, 487, 488 

Guadalupe Valley walnut, 
406 

Guadalupe de los Zacatecas, 
81 


Guanajuato, Mexico, 18 

Guatemala, captaincy-general 
of, 17 

Guittard, Frank, 399 

Gulf Coast of Texas, 162; 
map of, 106, 108, 110 

Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe 
Railway Company, 4383 

Gulf of Mexico, 29, 78, 98, 
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Gulick, Charles A., Jr., book 
by, cited, 216n, 484n 

Gunn, Jack Winton, thesis 
by, cited, 468n 

Gustav Dresel’s Houston 
Journal, 59n 

Guthrie, Oklahoma, 260 

expedition, 


Guyman, Jane, 344 
Guyman, William, 344 


Haas, Oscar, 129 

Hackett, Charles Wilson, 253 

Hackney, V. H., joins Asso- 
ciation, 527 

Hadley, Joshud, 390 

Hadley, Thomas B. J., 44 

Hadley Avenue, Houston, 42 

Hadley and Franklin Addi- 
tion, Houston, 438 

Haggard, John Villasano, 
228n 

Hale, James W., 380 

Hale County, Texas, 315 

Haley, J. Evetts, 158 

Hall, Colby, joins Associa- 
tion, 270 

Hall, Horace M., 249 
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Hall, Mrs. Howard, joins 
Association, 271 

Hall, Joseph S., 249 

Hall, Lee, 240, 241 

Hall, Martin Hardwick, book 
by, reviewed, 419-421; book 
by, cited, 473n 

Hall, Roy F., 259 

Hall, W. D. C., 229n 

Hall County, 327 

Hall of State, Fair Park in 
Dallas, 508, 528 

Halleck, Henry W., 164 

Hallettsville, Texas, 509 

Hamilton, Andrew J., 334 

Hamilton, C. F., 186 

Hamilton County, 144, 514 

Hamilton Street, Gonzales, 
405 

Hamill, C. G., joins Associa- 
tion, 523 

Handbook of Texas, 9, 403, 
291n 


Hanes, Bailey C., 260 
Hanks, Mrs. William F., 
joins Association, 526 
Hannay, Judge Allen B., 157 
Hannibal, Missouri, 84 
Hardee, William Joseph, 461 
Hardeman, Dorsey, 517 
Hardeman, Gladys, joins As- 
sociation, 269 
ardeman, Homer E., joins 
Association, 528 
Hardeman, Owen, 488 
Hardeman, William P., 477 
Hardeman County Public Li- 
brary, joins Association, 
270 


Hardin, A. B., 345 

Hardin, Martha Jane, 345 

Hardin, William Henry, 166 

Hardy, Dermot H., 47n 

Hardy and Roberts, 53n 

Hardy and Roberts, 55n, 56n 

Harman, Mrs. James W., 
406 

Harman, Lois Conger, 82 

Harmonson, A. B., Mrs. 159 

Harnan, M. E., 262 

Harness, 46 

Harrell, Joseph Edwin, joins 
Association, 523 

Harrell, Wesley L., joins As- 
sociation, 525 

Harrell home in Austin, 385 

Harrington, Dr. and Mrs. M. 


56 

Harris, Abe, 83 

Harris, August Watkins, 124, 
136, 250; article by, 1-13; 
contributors note on, 168; 
picture of, facing page 8 

Harris, Mrs. A. W., 186 

Harris, J., 390 

Harris, J. A., Captain, 469 

Harris, Jack, 248, 244 

Harris, Joel C., 50n 


Harris, Mildred W., joins 


Association, 522 
Harris, T. B., 142 


Harris, Thomas, 511 

Harris County, 43, 47, 54n, 
58n, 212, 474 

Harris County, commission- 
ers court minutes, 62n 

Harris County courthouse, 61 

Harris County, deed records 
of, 42n 

Harris County Historical So- 
ciety, 403 

Harrisburg, Texas, 47, 48, 50 

Harrisburg Town Company, 
47 

Harrison, Benjamin, 185, 280 

Harrison, Elaine Maher, 409 

Harrison, M. P., 280 

Harrison, Russell, 194-195 

Harrison, Thomas, 455, 460 

Harrison County, Texas, 466 

Hart, Mrs. James P. (Kath- 
erine D.), 406 

Harvard, 47n 

Harvard College Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, 140 

Harvey, Charles M., 90 

Harvey, Mary Ida, 90 

Harvick, Mrs. S. M., joins 
Association, 271 

Harwood, Fanny Lou, 136 

Harwood, Miller, 129, 136 

Hasinai Confederacy, 282 

Haskew, Mrs. Daniel Walter, 
266 

Hatcher, Mattie Austin, 213n 

Hatfield, Dorothy, 524 

Hatfield, Sadie, joins Asso- 
ciation, 526 

Haugh, George F., 425, ar- 
ticle by, 877-383 

Havins, T. R., 258, 263 

Hawley, C. A., 435 

Hawes, Willie, 83 

Hawn, Mrs. George S., 157 

Hay, Fred, 136 

Hay, Mrs. Fred, 136 

Hay, Margie, 136 

Hays, C., 390 

Hays, Colonel John C. 
(Jack), 290, 495, 496, 500 

Hays County, 348, 350, 364, 
474 

Head, W. B., joins Associa- 
tion, 5238 

Healer, Leo, 266 

Heartsill, William W., book 
by, cited, 466n, 467, 468n 

Hébert, Paul Octave, 297n, 
471 


Hebrew Cemetery, Houston, 
43 


Hecht, Arthur, 409 

Hedges, John T., joins Asso- 
ciation, 271 

Heflin, Robert Frank, 400 

Heidelberg, Germany, 268 

Helm, S. M., joins Associa- 
tion, 528 

Hemphill County, 327 

Hempstead, Texas, 49, 50, 
52, 57, 268, 289, 388, 871, 
472 
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Henderson, Harry M., book 
by, cited, 129, 477n 

Henderson, J. W., 334 

Henderson, Mark, 142 

Henderson, Mrs. Tad, 142 

Henderson, Texas, 204 

Henderson High School, 
Henderson, Texas, 401 

Henry Sampson and Com- 
pany, 53 

Herbert, C. W. O. Frank L., 
159 

Herculaneum, Missouri, 72n 

Hermann, John M., 46 

Hermann, Theodore, 299n 

Hermida, Benito Ramon de, 
16 

Hernandez, Cipriano, 437 

Herrera, Simon de, 21, 26, 
27; attorney for, cited, 15 

Herring, Horace C., joins 
Association, 525 

Herring, Ruth Barry, 158 

Herron, General Benjamin 
F., 29 

Herron, F. J., 304n 

Hertzog, Carl, 152, 402, 418 

Hibbons-Moxie, 418 

Hickok, Wild Bill, 288 

Hidalgo, Miguel, 25, 26 

Highlights of Waco History, 
by R. N. Conger, 169 

High Plains, 140 

Hill, 

Hill, B. H., 291n 

Hill, Catherine, talk by, 125 

Hill, George A., ITI, 156 

Hill, George W., 187 

Hill, Jim Dan, 377 

Hill, Raymond M., 156 

Hill, Robert Thomas, Jr., 
140-142; thesis on, 140 

Hill County, 82, 276 

Hillsboro, Texas, 268, 286 

Hillier, Vernie, 142 

Hillside Farm, 90 

Hilton, George W. and John 
F. Due, book by, reviewed, 
285-286 

Hilyer, William, 378 

Hinton, J. F., 250 

Hispanic American Histori- 
cal Review, 168 

Historia Mexicana, 168 

Historia de Mejico, cited, 14 

“Historic Austin: Seat of 
Government of Texas,” 
map, 168 

Historic Log Cabins of Mc- 
Lennan County, Texas, by 
R. N. Conger, 169 

Historical Review of South- 
East Texas, 47n, 53n, 55n, 
56n 

History of Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Washington, Craw- 
ford, and Gasconade Coun- 
ties, Missouri, 72n 

History of Humble Oil and 
Refining Company, A 
Study in Industrial Growth, 
reviewed, 272-275 
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History of Limestone County, 
by Roy Walter, 150 

History of Missouri, by Louis 
Houck, 72n 

History of the North Mez- 
ican States and Texas, by 
Hubert Howe Bancroft, 
304n, 306n, 308n 

History of St. Louis City 
and County, by J. Thomas 
Scharf, 78n 

History of Texas, by L. J. 
Wortham, 92n 

History of Texas from 1685 
to 1892, by John Henry 
Brown, 92n, 309n 

Hoah-wah-Lawrie Tatum, 419 

Hoar, E. R., 47n 

Hobart, John Henry, 260 

Hobbs, Col., 336 

Hochheim, Texas, 509 

Hockley, George W., 175 

Hockley, Texas, 49 

Hodge, Carl, 157 

Hodges, Doss, 508 

Hodges, Mrs. Frank C., 137 

Hodges, James, 406 

Hodges, Victoria, 406 

Hodgson, David W., 124, 186 

Hodgson, Edward Russell, 
joins Association, 524 

Hoffman, Fritz., joins Asso- 
ciation, 271 

Hogg, James Stephen, 470; 
biography of, 128; reading 
room named after, 12 

Hogg, Joseph Lewis, 470 

Holbrook, Mrs. Thomas J., 
136 

Holden, W. C., 155, 268, 265 

Holding Institute, Laredo, 
Texas, joins Association, 
410 

Holford, Carolyn, joins As- 
sociation, 525 

Holland, G., 50n 

Holland, 44 

Holleman, Earleen, 126 

Holley, Mary Austin, 218n 

Holm, William M., 142 

Holman, James S. league, 42 

Holmes, Kenneth B., librar- 
ian, 

Holmes, Lieutenant-Colonel 
William H., 157 

Holstein, King, 44 

Homeyer, Fred, 142 

Hopkins, John R., joins As- 
sociation, 271 

“Horace Greeley in Texas,” 
article by C. Richard King, 
424 

Hornby, Harry P., Jr., 151 

Horse races at Winkler, 88 

Horton, Alexander, 248 

Houck, Louis, book by, 72n 

House, Boyce, 267, 512; ar- 
ticle edited by, 92-95; con- 
tributors note on, 169 

House, Thomas William, 54 
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Houston, David F., Papers, 
154 

Houston, Sam, 161, 171-184, 
249, 277, 404, 418-415, 483, 
509, 518, 520, 529, 530 

Houston, William Y., 461 

Houston, 48, 56, 171, 204, 
268, 286, 289, 339, 340, 
341, 395, 529; map of, 119, 
121, 128; development of 
railroads in, 42; water 
system of, 58; insurance 
maps of, 43n 

Houston (the cruiser), 254 

Houston Cotton Press Com- 
pany, 53 

Houston Lamp Depot, 59n 

Houston Morning Star, 57n, 
58n 

Houston Navigation Com- 
pany, 55 

Houston Post, 310n 

Houston Public Library, 49n, 
129 

Houston Republic, 50n, 51n, 
54n, 57n 

Houston Tap Road, 48, 259 

Houston Tap and Brazoria 
Railway Company, 48, 51, 
52, 259 

Houston and Texas Central 
Depot, 57, 59, 60 

Houston and Texas Central 
Railroad, 46, 49, 52, 338 

Houston Tri-Weekly Tele- 
graph, cited, 45n, 46n, 47n, 
49n, 68n, 298n 

Houston Water-Works Com- 
pany, 58 

Houston Weekly Telegraph, 
45n, 46n, 48n, 49n, 50n, 
5ln, 52n, 538n, 54n, 55n, 
56n, 57n, 58n, 59n, 60n, 
68n 


Howard, George Thomas, 
264, 490, 491 

Howard, James, 139 

Howard County Junior Col- 
lege, 543 

Howard Payne College, 258 

Howell, John, 160 

Howland, Samuel W., 
491, 515 

Howle, B. O., joins Associ- 
ation, 270 

Hawze, Albert, joins Asso- 
ciation, 527 


Hubbard, Gardiner Greene, 
211 


490, 


Hudgpeth’s Bathing Saloon, 
59 


Hudson, David H., 158 

Hudson, Wilson M., 165 

Hughes, Rufus, 381 

Hughes, W. J., article by, 
291n 

Hull, Truett G., Sr., joins 
Association, 524 

Humble Fellowship Fund, 
185 
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Humble Oil and Refining 
Company, 129; book on, re- 
viewed, 272-275 

Humphrey, Howard, 
Association, 270 

Hungarians in Houston, 44 

Hunt, Memucan, 200, 500 

Hunt, Rockwell D., article 
by, 146 

Hunt, W. C., 44n 

Hunt, William H., 490 

Hunt County, Texas, 468; 
map of, 118 

Huntsville, Texas, 261 

Huntsville, Texas, Item, 57n 

Hunter, Charles S., 380 

Hurd, William A., 377, 378, 
379 

Hurly, 59n 

Huston, Felix, 488, 489 

Hutchins, W. J., 54, 55, 58 


joins 
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Irish in Houston, 43 

“Iron Horse,” 146 

Iron Mountain Railroad, 258 

Iron Shirt, 417 

Irving, Washington, 278 

Isbell, George P., 124, 127, 
129, 187, 265 

Island City (boat), 55 

“It Happened in Kimble,” 
county history by O. Clark 
Fisher, 288 

Ives, Caleb Smith, 260 

Ives, Walter John, 400 

Ivey, Nathan, 142 


J. J. Cain and Company, 53 

Jack, Patrick C., 215 

Jack County, 208 

Jack Cureton’s Volunteers, 
284 

Jackson, A. T., 403 


Hutchins House, Houst 
334 

Hutchins Street, Houston, 42 

Hutchinson County, 402 


Ice, transportation of, 56; 
machinery for making in 
Texas, 91 

“I Give You Texas,” Boyce 
House’s newspaper column, 
169, 512 

Illumination in Houston, 59 

Independence, Texas, 369 

Independence, schooner in 
Texas Navy, 877 

Independence Day celebra- 
tions of 1818, 72 

Indian Depredations in Tex- 
as, book by J. W. Wilbar- 
ger, cited, 489n 

Indian Joe, 417 

Indian reservations, talk on, 
125 

Indian scout Bosque John 
McLennan, 520 

Indian Territory, 86, 468, 
469; map of, 101, 114 

Indian Wars and Pioneers 
of Texas, book by John 
Henry Brown, cited, 480n, 
485n, 489n 

Indianola, Texas, 66, 67, 69, 
81, 208, 298; surrender of 
United States forces, 66 

Indians, 29-33, 293 

Industry in Harris County, 
44 


Ingraham, Joe, 267 

Inkley, Sherwood W., 159 

Interior Provinces, 15, 17, 
18, 21 

International and Great 
Northern Railroad, 258 

Interurban Railways in 
America, Electric, book 
on, reviewed, 285, 286 

Invincible, schooner in Tex- 
as Navy, 877-879 

Iraan Junior High School, 
joins Association, 526 


Jacl Andrew, 218, 276 
Jackson, Grace, book by, re- 
viewed, 282-285 
Jackson, James, 381 
Jackson, Pearl, 260 
Jackson, William C., 
Association, 524 
“Jackson Cavalry,” 472 
Jackson County, Missouri, 
353 
“Jackson Heritage in Penn- 
sylvania,” book by Charies 
McCool Snyder, Jr., 424 
Jail at Potosi, Mo., 71 
James, Agnes L., 137 
James Stephen Hogg Read- 
ing Room of the Eugene 
C. Barker Texas History 
Center, 12 
Janos, Mexico, 20, 21 
Jeffers, Mrs. William N., 407 
Jefferson, Thomas, 529 
Jefferson Avenue, Waco, 89 
Jefferson City, Missouri, 393 
Jeffries, C. C., articles by, 
36, 41, 1387, 454-462,; con- 
tributors notes on, 168, 543 
Jemison, E. B., joins Asso- 
ciation, 525 
Jenkins, John H., III, 124, 
499; book by, cited, 499n 
Jennings, N. A., 238 
Jennings, Thomas A., joins 
Association, 522 
Jewett, Henry J., 181 
“Joe Whilden, One of the 
People,” by John Henry 
Faulk, 166 
Johnson, Andrew, 186 
Johnson, Cave, 202 
Johnson, Elmer H., indus- 
trial geographer, 318 
Johnson, Frank W., 
227n, 346 


Johnson, Mrs. Gordon W., 
158 


Johnson, Ludwell H., book 
by, reviewed, 163-165 


Johnson, Lyndon, talk on, 
125 


joins 


92n, 


Johnson, Mrs. Max E., 407 

Johnson, Mrs. Rotan, joins 
Association, 526 

Johnson, Sidney Smith, book 
by, 291n 

Johnson, Willard D., 317n 

Johnston, Albert Sidney, 476, 
486 

Johnston, Frances, 267 

Johnston, J. Ambler, joins 
Association, 523 

Johnston, Richard E., 143 

“Jonathan Fay Barrett,” 47n 

Jones, Allen W., article by, 
64; contributors note on, 
169 

Jones, Anson, 184 

Jones, Bruce Milam, 
Association, 523 

Jones, Mrs. Florence, joins 
Association, 410 

Jones, Representative G. Jer- 
ome, 156 

Jones, George Hilton, 258 

Jones, Colonel Henry, 176 

Jones, J. M., article by, not- 
ed, 153 

Jones, John Paul, 413 

Jones, John Rice, 79 

Jones, O. F., III, joins As- 
sociation, 526 

Jones, O. G., 311 

Jones, R. L., 187; joins As- 
sociation, 410 

Jones, Mrs. R. L., 187 

Jones, Ralph W., 137 

Jones, William M., 136 

Jonesborough, 392 

Jordan, Betsy Ann., 
Association, 271 

Jordan, Mrs. Sybil, 126 

Joseph Boothe Society, Chil- 
dren of the American Rev- 
olution, 404 

Journal of Executive Pro- 
ceedings of the Senate of 
the United States, 63n 

Journal of the Secession Con- 
vention of Texas, 1861, 
(ed.), E. W. Winkler, 
291n 

Journal of the Texas Expedi- 
tion Against Mier, book by 
General Thomas J. Green, 
cited, 500n 

Journal of a Tour into the 
Interior of Missouri and 
Arkansaw, by Henry 
Schoolcraft, 71n 

Journalism at University of 
Texas, 424 

Journey Through Texas, by 
Olmstead, 44n 47n, 58n 

Joy, Robert, portrait by, 12 

Judges of Superior Court, 32 

Junction, Texas, 211 

Jungman, J. Frank, 137, 158, 
265, 505 

Jungman, Mrs. Robert, 136 

Jungman, Sally, 124 

Jungman, Thelma Young, 136 

Junior Historian, 9 


joins 


joins 
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Junior Historian, article on 
Mrs. Kate Broocks Arnall 
Bates, 520 

Junior Historian, Price Dan- 
iel, Jr., 518 

Junior Historian Program, 
annual, 125 

Junior Historian Tour of 
Austin, 126 

Junior Historians of Texas, 
148 

Junta de Gobierno of Texas, 
25 

Junta of Seville, Central, 14 

Justice of the peace court 
sessions, 39 


Kahler, John K., 400 

Kaiser, Leo M., article by, 
71; contributors note, 169 

Kane, Paul, nineteenth cen- 
tury Canddian artist, 512 

Kansas City, Mexico and 
Orient Railway System, 437 

Karankawa Indians, 162 

Keeton, Dr. W. Page, 126 

Keller, Mrs. Carl F., 407 

Keller, O. C., letter from, 
cited, 449n 

Kelley, Dayton, joins Asso- 
ciation, 403, 523 

Kellogg, Alcendia Breeding, 
508 

Kellogg, Elizabeth Ina, 508 

Kellogg, John Benjamin 
(Johnny), died in the 
Alamo, 507 

Kellogg, John B., son of J. 
B. Kellogg, who was killed 
in the Alamo, 507 

Kellogg, W. B., joins Asso- 
ciation, 270 

Kellogg, William Crockett, 
508 

Kelly, LaGrande D., Jr., 518 

Kemp, Louis Wiltz, article 
by, cited, 180n, 2238n; book 
by, cited, 502n 

Kendall, Amos R., 203 

Kendall, George Wilkins, 
‘book by, 490, 491n; cited, 
_478n, 491n, 492n, 494 

Kendall of the Picayune, book 
by Fayette Copeland, cit- 
ed, 495n 

Kenedy Ranch, Texas, 148 

Kennedy, John, 46, 54; 
building of, 61 

Kennedy, Joseph C. G., 48n, 
44n 

Kennedy, Lawton, 160 

Kennedy, Sally V., 124 

Kerby, Robert Lee, 420 

Kersey, Cecil G., 187, 158 

Key, W. F., Jr., joins Asso- 
ciation, 524 

Keys, Mrs. Dorothy, picture 
of, facing page 139 

Kiamishi River, 393 
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Kibby, Leo P., article by, 
146; list of Civil War books 
reviewed, 516 

Kidder, Mrs. M. A., 519 

Kielman, Chester V., 
129, 187, 161 

Kilgore, D. E., 129, 186 

Kilgore, Mrs. D. E., 186 

Kilgore, Dan, 265 

Kilman, Ed., 162 

Kimball, Richard B., 50 

Kimble, George, died in the 
Alamo, 510 

Kimble, Prudence Nash, also 
Prudence Nash Kimble 
West, 510 

Kimble County, 288 

Kimbro, Lemuel, 344 

Kimbro, Nancy, 344 

King, C. Richard, contrib- 
utors note on, 424; article 
by, 333-341 

King, Elizabeth Tom, 510 

King, Hugh F., joins Asso- 
ciation, 269 

King, Irene Marschall, 137 

King, James Parchman, 511 

King, John Gladden, Sr., 511 

King, John G., Jr., 510 

King, Mary Parchman Har- 
ris, 512 

King, Nellie, 512 

King, Parmelia Parchman 
(Millie), 510, 511, 512 

King, Dr. Samuel A., 90 

King, Thomas D., 511 

King, William Phillip, 510 

King Cemetery, 510 


125, 


“King House” or “Millie 
King’s Stagecoach Inn,” 
510 


King Ranch, 274 

“King Ranch,” book by Tom 
Lea, 399 

Kinney’s Fort, 180 

Kiowa orator of the Plains, 
153 

Kiowas, 468 

Kirby, Mrs. Helen Marr, me- 
dallion of, 12 

Kirk, J. F., 50n 

Kirkpatrick, John Otis, 187, 
157 

Kit Carson, Colorado, 278 

Kitchens in Houston, 59 

Kite, Kirk, 187 

Knight of the Order of San 
Jacinto, 399 

Knox, J. Armoy, 187 

Knox County, Illinois, 81 

Knox County Pioneer Emi- 
grant Company for Waco, 
81 

Knoxville, Illinois, 80 

Koerth, C. J., joins Associa- 
tion, 271 

Korea, 418 

Kosse, Th., map by, 49n 

Kosse, Texas, 155 

Kowert, Bruce, talk by, 125 


559 


Krag, Peter, map of Hous- 
ton, 1839, 49n 

Krueger, Ernest P., 157 

Kuykendall, Benjamin S., 
514 

Kuykendall, Rhea, 514 

Kyle, W. J., affidavit of, 48n 

Kyle, Texas, 356 


Labadie, N. B., 216n 

La Bahia, 16, 22, 390, 391, 
396 

LaBranche, Alcee Louis, 42n 

LaBranche Street, Houston, 
42 

Lackman, Howard, 264 

Brow 


sal 


y el Federalisimo Mexicéno, 
by N. L. Benson, 168 

Lafarrelle, 484, 435 

Lafitte, Jean, 276 

Lafiitte, Pierre, 276 

La Grange, Texas, 385, 398, 
474, 515 

Lajitas, Texas, 442 

Lake Creek, 390 

Lake Pontchartrain, map of, 
110 

Lake Whitney, 416 

Lale, Max S., 129 

Laller, Joseph P., 481 

Lallier, Victor, joins Associ- 
ation, 527 

Lamar, Mirabeau Bouna- 
parte, 172, 200, 398, 484, 
485, 487, 515, 530 

Lamar, Texas, 67, 69 

Lamar County High School, 
Vernon, Alabama, joins 
Association, 524 

Lamar, The Papers of Mira- 
beau Bounaparte, edited 
by Charles A. Gulick, Jr., 
cited, 484n 

Lamb County, 822 

Lamine (7?) River, 85 

Lampasas County, Texas, 510 

Lampasas Junior High 
School, joins Association, 
410 

Lancaster, Richard, 166 

Lancaster, Texas, 89, 268 

Land Grants to Veterans 
and Signers, 342-347 

Land Office, General, 
342-347, 384-387, 4838 

Land of the High Sky, book 
on Midland, Texas, re- 
viewed, 279-281 

Lane, Walter P., 466; book 
by, cited, 470n 

Lapata, 301 

Lardizabal y Uribe, Miguel, 
16, 19 


173, 


Laredo, Texas, 67, 69, 209, 
292, 294, 300, 3801, 302, 
304, 390, 391, 396 

Larson, Henrietta M., 272 

La Salle, Réne Robert Cava- 
lier, Sieur de, 213 


Lif ap 

= 
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Lassiter, Berta, 445 

Lasswell, Mary, 129, 187 

“Last of the Ranger Chief- 
tains,” by Charles L. Mar- 
tin, 296n, 297n, 298n, et 


seq. 

Lathan, F. W., 309n 

Latimer, Albert H., 346 

Latimer, Mary, 346 

Latin-American Collection of 
the University of Texas, 8, 
168 

Lavaca, 69, 298; bombard- 
ment of, 66 

Lavaca Creek, 479 

Lavaca River, 389, 395 

Las Vegas, New Mexico, 366 

Law, Mrs. Frankie, 407 

Law, Robert A., 254 

Law of April 6, 1830, 214 

Law Building of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, 4 

Lawrence, F. Lee, 186 

Laws of Texas, 1822-1897, by 
Gammel, H. P. N., cited, 
47n, 48n, 50n, 51n, 62n, 
57n, 58n, 481n, 4838n 

Lawsuit with purpose of ob- 
struction, 48 

Lawyers at Winkler, 40 

Lay, Bennett, book by, 275- 


277 

Lea, Tom, 398 

Lead Smelting at Potosi, Mo., 
71 

Leakey, John, 237 


Leather working business, 
46 
Ledbetter, Nan Thompson, 


136, 425, 514; article by, 
884-887; reviewed book, 


418 

Ledbetter, Paul, joins Asso- 
ciation, 411 

Lee, James Leon, 156 

Lee, Jesse J., joins Associa- 
tion, 524 

Lee, Robert Edward, 294n; 
surrender of, 314 

Le Fevers, Riley, 126 

Lefevre, Arthur, Jr., 
403 

Le Fevre, Hazie D., 136 

Leftwich, Roy, 142 

Lehmann, Herman, 419 

Leland, William W., 42n 

Leland Avenue, Houston, 42 

Lenz, J. F., 187 

Lenz, Mrs. J. F., 187 

Lenz, Louis, 1387, 408 

Leon Creek, 468 

Leon, Island of, 16, 17, 19 

Leon Valley Baptist Church, 
152 

Leslie, Frank, 146 

Leslie’s Illustrated Newspa- 
per, 146 

Leslie Waggener Junior His- 
torian Fund, 180, 131, 182, 
184 

Leslie Waggener Memorial, 


125 


151, 


Index 


Le Tourneau, R. G., Com- 

pany, 169, 425 
r Books of John S. 

Ford, 299n 

Letters from the U.S., Cuba, 
and Canada, 55n 

Lewis, Clifton D., 158 

Lewis, Grace, 126 

Lewis, Mark B., 180 

Lewright, Dorothy, joins As- 
sociation, 522 

“Lexington of Texas,” Gon- 
zales, 404, 480 

Liberty, schooner in Texas 
Navy, 377 

Liberty County, 249 

Library of Southern Litera- 
ture, 50n 

“Liendo,” 231 

Life magazine, 251 

Life of Stephen F. Austin, 
by Engene C. Barker, 72n, 


article 


Limestone, 428 

Limestone Gap, 88 

Linares, diocese of, 25 

Lindley, C. Vick, joins Asso- 
ciation, 525 

Lindley, William Thomas, 
261 

Linneman, William R., 506; 
article by, 185-199; contrib- 
utors note on, 287 

Linnville, Texas, 487, 488 

Lipans, 30 

Lipscomb County, 327 

Lisbon, Missouri, 84 

Little Wichita River, 391 

Live Oak County, 240 

Liverpool, Texas, 213 

Livestock of Spanish Texas, 


29 

“Livestock and Texas Law,” 
263 

Llano Creek, 391 

Llano Estacado, 
416, 493 

Llano River, 396; map of, 
116 

Local government, lack of, 
82 


258, 316, 


Lockart, Robert, 54 

Locke, David Ross, 186 

Locke, M. F., 477 

Lockhart, Byrd, 482 

Lockhart, Charles, 511 

Lockwood, C. D., joins Asso- 
ciation, 523 

Lone Star, the, 292 

“Lone Star Defenders,” 469, 
470 

Lone Star Defenders: A 
Chronicle of the Third Tex- 
as Cavalry, Ross’ Brigade, 
book by Samuel B. Barron, 
cited, 470n 

Lone Star Flag, the, 290 

Lone Star Guards, 468 

Lone Star State, 80, 81 


Long, Walter E., 125, 128, 
187, 265 

Longview, Texas, 260 

Longview Cemetery near 
Bigfoot, Texas, 407 

Lonsdale, John T., 
by, cited, 428n 

Lord, Clifford, 506 

Lorrain, Illinois, 83 

Los Olmos Creek, 148 

Los Patricios, Texas, 
mish, 67, 69 

Lossing, Benson John, book 
by, cited, 3l14n 

Louisiana, 29, 164, 298, 303, 
304; rainfall, 531; vegeta- 
tion, 532; map of, 97, 98, 
99, 109 

Louisiana Gazette, 73n 

Louisiana Historical Quar- 
terly, 163 

Louisiana and Texas, 
ders of, 31 

Love, Miron A., joins Asso- 
ciation, 523 

Loving, Oliver, 417 

Lowrey, Mrs. Fred W., 136 

Loy, Harriet, 136 

Loy, Lester F., 136 

Loyola University, 169 

Lubbock, Francis Richard 
(Frank), 45, 296 

Lubbock, Thomas Saltus, 44, 
459, 478, 475 

Lubbock, Texas, 
267 

Lubbock Christian College 
Library, joins Association, 
524 

“Lubbock, an Epitome of 
Urbanization,” 263 

Lubbock and Whitmarsh, 
warehouse of, 53 

Lucas gusher, 42 

Luckett, Colonel Philip N., 
294, 295 

Luling Signal, cited, 513 

Lurkin, Edward, 381 

Lutz, Sibyl H., joins Asso- 
ciation, 526 

Lynchburg, Texas, 55; shell- 
bank at, 60 

Lynde, Isaac, 422 


article 


skir- 


bor- 


155, 258, 


McAllister, 
516 
McAnally, Lucy, 136 
McCall’s Magazine, 
in, cited, 427n 
McCarthy, D. M., 187 
McConnell, H. H., book by, 
given to the Association, 
517 
McCormick, Michael, 55 
McCown, Jerome B., 472 


John, death of, 


article 


McCulloch, Ben, 463, 464, 
465, 469, 471, 486, 500, 
510 


McCulloch, The Life and 
Services of Gen. Ben., book 
by Victor M. Rose, cited, 
468n, 486n 


78n 
“Life in Winkler,” i 
on, noted, 543 
i 


McCulloch, Henry E., 
464, 465, 477, 496 
McCulloch County, 531 
McCulloch Texas Mounted 

Rifles, First, 465 
McDaniel, Harry J., Jr., 158 
McDonald, Frank G., joins 

Association, 522 
McEntire, George H., 403 
McFarland, I. B., 129, 187 
McFarland, Mrs. I. B., 129, 

137 


295, 


McGary, Dan, 196 

McGee, Charley, volunteer 
with Terry’s Texas Ran- 
gers, 474 

Expedition, 


Mrs. J. H., 407 

McGonigle, George L., joins 
Association, 270 

McGowan, Alexander, 46, 53 

McGowan’s Foundry, 46, 53 

McGregor, Stuart, 127, 265; 
article by, cited, 429n 

MclIlhenny, Willis and Bro., 
53 

McIver, H. M., 159 

McKean, Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
rence C., 158 

McKee, James Cooper, 421- 


423 

McKeldin Library, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, joins 
Association, 410 

MacKenzie, Ranald Slidell, 
417 

McKim, Meade, and White 
(architecture firm), 6 

McKinney, Thomas Free- 
man, 224n 

McKinney and Williams, 377 

McKinney, Texas, 89, 284, 
259, 286 

McKinney Avenue, Houston, 
51 

McKinstry, George B., 92 

McKnight, Joseph W., 153 

McLemore, Mrs. Jeffie, 1387 

McLennan, Bosque John, 520 

McLennan, Neil, 520 


McLennan County, Texas, 
90, 169, 475 

McLeod, Hugh, 50n, 291, 
490-494, 515 


McLeod, Robert, 378-376 

MeMillen, John Lee, 1386 

McMillen, Mrs. John Lee 
(Kathryn Smith), 136; talk 
by, 124 

MeMullen, Mrs. Ora, 
Association, 411 

McNeese State College Li- 
brary, Lake Charles, Louis- 
iana, joins Association, 524 

McNeil, Norman (Brownie), 
165 

MeNelly, L. H., 238-241 


M. Kreisle Company, 267 
Machine parts, 46 


joins 


Index 


Macon, Mrs. Carl, joins As- 
sociation, 525 

Madden, Wales H., Jr., 158 

Maddox, Ada Mary, 187 

Madeira Islanders, 44 

Madison, Virginia, book by, 
cited, 429n 

Madison, Wisconsin, 504, 505 

Magazine of the Grand Lodge 
of Texas, 505 

Magennis, Richard, 381 

Magnolia, Arkansas, 207 

Magruder, John Bankhead 
(Prince John), 205, 296n, 
297n, 298, 304 

Mahavier, D. H., 157 

Mail service, Houston, 63 

Main Building of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, 4, 11 

Main Building Terrace of 
the University of Texas, 
11 

Main Library of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, 11 

Main Street, Houston, 42, 
51, 58, 58n, 59, 60 

Malahuites (Texas 
tribe), 30 

Malta, 44 

Maltby, W. J., 261 

Mandelbaum, Asser, 155 

Mandelbaum, Isaac, 155 

Mandelbaum, Philip, 155 

Manning, Thomas G., 258 

Manning, William R., 383n 

Mansfield, Louisiana, 372 

Manufacturing establish- 
ments in Harris County, 


Indian 


45 
Map of Senechal’s Addition, 
43 


Maps of the Stephen F. Aus- 
tin Collection in the Eu- 
gene C. Barker Texas His- 
tory Center, article about, 
388-897 

Maps of Texas (printed), 
article on, 96-123 

Marathon, Texas, 427, 437, 
438 

Marble Falls, Texas, 520 

Marcy, Randolph B., 
280 

Marfa and Mariposa Mining 
Company, 428, 429 

Marion County, Texas, 466 

Mariscal Mining Company, 
429 

Mariscal Mountain, 428 

Marschall, Lucie Meusebach, 


160, 


187 
Marshall, Texas, 201, 
466, 467, 469 
Martin, Lieutenant Charles 
L., 296; article by, cited, 
289n, 296n 
Martin, J. Brassfield, 157 
Martin, Joseph S., 484 
Martin, Matthew Wright, 418 
Martinez, Andrew, 419 
Martinez, Mercurio, 
Association, 523 


202, 


joins 
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Martinique, 141 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, 
403 

Mary Reed Library, Univer- 
sity of Denver, joins As- 
sociation, 269 

Mason, Zane, 264 

Mason-Dixon Line, 207 

Masonic Cemetery, Houston, 
43 

Masterson, Bat, 233 

Matador Ranch, 251 

Matagorda, Texas, 
69, 260 

Matagorda Bay, 396; 
of, 107, 108, 110 

Matagorda County, 
212, 474 

Matagorda Gazette, cited, 
58n 

Matagorda Island, 395 

Matagorda Peninsula, 69, 
298; reconnaissance of, 67 

Matamoros, Mexico, 297, 299, 
305-309, 390, 484, 485 

“Mathew Caldwell and the 
Texan Santa Fe Expedi- 
tion,” article on, noted, 
494n, 548 

Matkin, George G., 158 

Matlock, Joseph Dixon, book 
review by, 275-277; at- 
tended annual meeting, 137 

Matthews, Major Jay A., Jr., 
187, 156 

Matthews, Mrs. Jay A., Jr., 
187 

Matthews, Dr. John L., 407 

Matthews, William A., 482 

Maverick, Mrs. Mary A., 
quoted, 486, 496, 497, 499, 
501 

Maverick, Memoirs of Mary 
A., book edited by Rena 
Maverick Green, cited, 
486n, 487n 

Maverick County, 240 

Maximilian, Emperor of 
Mexico, 306, 309 

Maxon, Nestor, 309n 

Maxwell, Allen, 165 

Maxwell, Milton, picture by, 
insert between pages 


48, 67, 
map 


Texas, 


and 9 

Maxwell, Sally Kay, 124, 187 

Mayer, Mrs. Alice H., joins 
Association, 527 

Mayfield, James, 498, 500 

Mayhall, Dr. Mildred P., 126, 
187; reviewed book, 285; 
reviewed book, 419 

Meador, J. Tom, joins Asso- 
ciation, 524 

Mears, Mrs. Tom R., 249 

Medicine Lodge Creek Treaty 
of 1867, 277 

Medina County, 243 

Medina River, 392, 498 

Mejia, General Tomas, 309 

Melbourne, repudiated treaty 
by Charles Eliot, 541 

Melton, George, family, 88 


562 


Memoir of Colonel Ellis P. 
Bean, 275 

Memoirs of Mary A. Mav- 
erick, edited by Rena Mav- 
erick Green, cited, 486n, 
487n 

Memoirs of the Members of 
the Social Circle in Con- 
cord, 47n 

“Memorandum of M. Aus- 
tin’s Journey,”’ 72n 

Memorial History of the 
First Presbyterian Church 
of Waco, A., by R. N. 
Conger, 169 

Memories of Old Houston, by 
Gray, 56n 

Men Who Made Texas Free, 
by Sam H. Dixon, cited, 
479n 

Mendon, Illinois, 84 

Meneley, Leo, joins Associa- 
tion, 522 

Menger Hotel, 209 

Mercantile Library of St. 
Louis, Missouri, 71n 

Merchant and craft shops, 
Houston, 60 

Merchant princes of Hous- 
ton, 54 

Mercury, mining, 427-453 

Merritt, Captain C. H., 299 

Mesilla, New Mexico, 422 


Metcalfe, Earl F., letter 
from, cited, 449 
Metropolitan Hotel, New 


York, 42n 

Mexia, José Antonio, 218 

Mexican Constitution of 
1824, 216 

Mexican Cruz de Honor, 415 

Mexican guerillas, 302 

Mexican land grants, 90 

“Mexican Projects of the 
Confederates,” by J. Fred 
Rippy, cited, 293n 

Mexican Revolution of 1810, 
25 

Mexican schooner in Corpus 
Christi Bay, 484 

Mexican War, 8, 290, 291n, 
404 

Mexico, 15, 100, 141, 161-168, 
298, 413-415; map of, 99; 
viceroyalty of, 30; British 
pressure on, to recognize 
Texas independence, 541 

Mexico City, 16, 17, 30, 290 

Miami (Maumee) River, 77 

Michoacan, Mexico, 18 

Middle Concho, 153 

Middle Grove, Missouri, 84 

Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege Library, 158 

Middleton House, Houston, 


60 
Middletown, Illinois, 83 
Midland, Texas, 279-281 
Midland County, 281 
Midway (early Midland), 281 
Midwestern University, 
Wichita Falls, 154 


Index 


Mier, Servando Teresa de, 28 

Mier Expedition, 516 

Mier prisoners, 398 

Miguel Rabago Grant, 90 

Milam, Benjamin, 481 

Milas Street, Houston, 60 

Milford, Texas, 89 

Military events in Texas dur- 
ing the Civil War, 64 

Military and political gover- 
nor of Coahuila and Texas, 
30 

Mill Creek, 395 

Mill Gap, Texas, 207 

Miller, Mrs. Gertrude, 136 

Miller, James H. C., 480 

Miller, Joaquin, 187 

Miller, Lucy, 445 


Miller, the Rev. Ralph C., 
158 
Miller, Thomas L., contrib- 


utors note on, 424; article 
by, 342-347 

Miller, W. D., 177 

Millican, Texas, 50, 52 

Mills, R., and D. G., 54 

Mims, Hornsby, joins Asso- 
ciation, 523 

Mims, J. L., Jr., joins As- 
sociation, 523 

Mims, James L., III, joins 
Association, 523 

Mine 4 Burton, Missouri, 396 

Mineral Resources of Texas, 
cited, 428n 

Mineral resources, 
on, cited, 428n 

Mineral Wells High School, 
joins Association, 527 

Mines in Texas, 29 

Mining, quicksilver (mer- 
cury), article on, 427-453 

Ministry of State of Spain, 
16 

Minnesota State Capitol, 6 

Minor and Major Mansions 
in Early Austin, by A. W. 
Harris, 166 

Minter, Merton, 257 

“Mirabeau B. Lamar and 
Texas Nationalism,” 287 

Missile Mail, 145 

Mississippi River, 41, 45, 71, 
78, 84 

Mississippi steamboat, 145 

Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, 154 

Missouri, map of, 101 

Missouri Botanical Garden, 
534 

Missouri Gazette and Public 
Advertiser, 72n, 73 

Missouri Historical Society, 
Tin, 73 

Missouri Historical Society 
Bulletin, 250 

Missouri River, 76, 78, 85 

Missouri State Guards, 471 

Mitchell, Eli, 406 

Mitchell, Leon, Jr., talk by, 
125, 187 

Mitchell, Nathan, 182-183 


articles 


Mitchell Street, Gonzales, 405 

Mixon, Ruby Marie, 214n 

Mobil Oil Company, 503 

Mobile, Alabama, 45 

Mobley, John A., joins As- 
sociation, 526 

“Mochilla,” 145 

Moellering, Arwerd M., his 
thesis cited, 484n, 485n 

Mo-Keen, 418 

Molinar, Juan, 438 

Molinar, Texas, 442 

Mollie Bailey’s show, 40 

Monahans Sandhills, talk on, 
125 

Monclova, 
224, 391 

Monett’s Ferry, 164 

Montague County, 490 


Mexico, 15, 26, 


Montana, 166 
Monterrey, Mexico, 25, 27, 
390, 463 


Montgomery, James, 55 

Montgomery, Texas, 204, 504 

Montgomery County, 346, 474 

Mont Pelfe, 141 

Monument Hill, talk on, 125 

Mooar, J. Wright, 278 

Mooar, John, 278 

Moody, W. L., 149 

Moon, Mrs. L. H., joins As- 
sociation, 412 

Moore, Edwin Ward, 380- 
$88, 413-415, 5380 

Moore, Frank, The Rebel- 
lion Record, 298n 

Moore, John H., 498, 499 

Moore, John W., 481 

Moore, Leo, of Bay City,. 
Texas, 439 

Moore, Martha, joins Asso- 
ciation, 526 

Moore, Thomas A., joins As- 
sociation, 524 

Moravcik, John, 142 

More, Mrs. Lena Gay, 137 

Morehead, Richard M., book 
review by, 530 

Morelos y Pavon, José Maria, 
276 

Moreno, Manuel Maria, 28 

Morgan, James, 45 

Morgan, Robert, 197n 

Morgan, 56 

Morgan City, Louisiana, 51 

Morgenbladet, 151 

Morning Star, 
Houston, 172 

Morning Star 
cited, 59n, 501n 

Morrell, Z. N., 4838, 495n 

Morris, Mrs. Harry Joseph, 
joins Association, 524 

Morris, J. B., 59 

Morris, John D., 487 

Morrison, Charles F., 504 

Morrison, Stephen B., 502 

Morrison, W. M., 129 

Morrison, William, 136 

Morse, Fred C., 137 

Morse, Samuel F. B., 200 


paper in 


(Houston), 


| 
{ 


Mortensen, 
of the Utah Historical So- 
ciety, 506 

Moscoro, Lupe, 438 

Mounted Rifles, Hays Coun- 


A. R., director 


ty, 26th Brigade, Texas 
Militia, 364 

Mowat, John A., joins Asso- 
ciation, 523 

Muhl, Andrew, 91 

Muir, Andrew Forest, 259, 
260; article by, 42-63; book 
by, 47n; contributors note 
on, 168; great-grandpar- 
ents of, 59n 

Municipal council, 32, 34 

Municipal government of 
Spanish towns in Texas, 
30 

Municipalities, 33 

Murfreesboro, Tennessee, 461 

Murphy, Thomas M., joins 
Association, 411 

Murrah, Pendleton, 297n, 519 

Murray, Amelia M., 55n 

Museum of the Great Plains, 
Lawton, Oklahoma, joins 
Association, 525 

Museum Journal of West 
Texas Museum Association, 
155 

Museum News, 400 

Mustang, publication of Tex- 
as Memorial Museum, 399 

Myres, S. D., 264 

Myres, Mrs. Sandra L., 264 


N. H. Conger Addition, Waco, 
90 


Nacogdoches, Texas, 16, 276, 
389, 392, 396; presidio of, 
30; map of, 118 

Nacogdoches (Indian tribe), 
29 

Nacogdoches Archives, cited, 
16 


Nacogdoches River, 29 

Nagle Street, Houston, 43 

Napoleon, 14, 21, 28 

Narrative of the Surrender 
of a Command of U. S. 
Forces at Fort Fillmore, 
New Mexico, in July, A. 
D. 1861, with Related Re- 
ports by John R. Baylor, 
C.S.A., and Others, a book 
reviewed, 421-423 

“Nasby, Petroleum V.” 186, 
506 

Nash, Elmira, 510 

Nash, Ira, headright league, 
510, 512 

Nashville, Missouri, 86 

Nashville, Tennessee, 140 

Nassau Plantation, 385 

Natchez, Mississippi, 214 

Natchitoches, Louisiana, 15, 
29, 72n, 276, 892, 396, 
479 

Natchitoches River (Red 
River), 29 


Index 


Nathan, Paul D., translator, 
1 


National Archives, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 54n, 409 
7, dé, 


Note, 
iv 


yclop 

American Biography, cited, 
6, 50n 

National Geographic Mag- 
azine, 141 

Navarro, José Antonio, 150, 
276, 490 

Navarro County Seroll, 168 

Navasota, Texas, 50 

Navasota River, 395 

Navidad River, 395, 508 

Navigable streams, improve- 
ment of, 55 

Navy, Commodore Moore and 
the Texas, a book reviewed, 
413-415 

Naylor, Rita, 137 

Naylor Company, the, 129 

Nebraska History, 168 

Neches River, 51, 388, 392, 
398, 396 

Negli, Fred, 247 

Negro stories, 166 

Neighbors, Kenneth F., 136 

Neill, Andrew, Papers, cited, 
484n 

Neill, Robert T., 129 

Nelson, Mrs. Joel E., joins 
Association, 412 

Nelson, Richard, 336 

Neptune (boat), 56 

Neptune No. 2 (boat), 56 

Nesmith, Frances, 126, 137 

Nevada, 141 

Nevill, Ed, 432 

New Almaden mines, 
fornia, 429 

New Braunfels, Texas, 488 

New Braunfels High School 
Library, joins Association, 
524 

New courthouse, 
62 

New Galicia, audiencia of, 30 

New Idrin mines, California, 
429 

“New Jersey Pioneers in 
Texas,” article about, 348- 
868; article contributor, 
noted, 424 

“New Jersey Pioneers in 
Texas,” article by Dr. 
Charles M. Snyder, cited, 
517 

New Library Building of the 
University of Texas, 8 

New Mexico, 15, 18, 29, 315; 
Army of, 472; Confederate 
District of, 63; map of, 
97, 108, 109; rainfall of, 
581 

New Mexico Campaign, Sib- 
ley’s, book by Martin H. 
Hall, reviewed, 419-421 

New Orleans, Louisiana, 50n, 
81, 110, 149, 276, 377, 378; 
map of, 110 


Cali- 


Houston, 


"63 


New Orleans, Opelousas, and 
Great Western Railroad, 51 

New Orleans Picayune, cited, 
490 

New Spain, 15, 16, 17, 25 

New Vizcaya, Mexico, 21 

New York, New York, 6, 
292, 377-383 

New York Canal, 77 

Newcastle, Texas, 419 

Newcomb, W. W., 514 

Newcomen Society in North 
America, 504 

Newhard, Charles C., 60 

Newman, Vernie, 137 

Newsom, Sallie, 370 

Newspaper Collection of the 
University of Texas, 8, 9 

Newton High School, Newton, 
Texas, joins Association, 
523 

Ney, Elisabet, medallion by, 
12 

Nicaragua, 14 

Nichols, E. B., 291 

Nielsen, George R., article 
by, 478-502; article by, cit- 
ed, 494n; contributors note 
on, 543 

Niles’ Weekly Register, cit- 
ed, 27 

Nisbet, Mrs. E. Bates, 519 

Nixon, Dr. Pat Ireland, 129, 
187, 151 

Nocona, Peta, 282, 417 

Nocona High School Library, 
joins Association, 524 

Nocona Indians, 282 

Nolan, Major Mat, 300, 302, 
303n 

Nolan, Philip, 276 

”"Nolan” Creek, 404 

Noland, Mrs. P. K., joins 
Association, 524 

Nolting, A. W., 404 

“Nolton” Creek, 403, 404 

North, Thomas, Five Years 
in Texas, 292n 

North Canadian Plains, 317 

North Carolina, 421 

North Carolina Historical 
Review, cited, 258 

North Eleventh Street, Waco, 
89 

North Main Street Under- 
pass, Houston, 51 

North Pease River, 492 

North Plains, 315 

North Texas Traction Com- 
pany, 285 

Northeast Louisiana State 
College, joins Association, 
411 

Northeast Texas, 50 

Northers, 330 

Norwegian American Studies 
and Records, 150 


immigration to 


Norwegian 
Texas, 150 

Northwestern University, 146 

Norton, August, 433 
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| 
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Novelty Street, Waco, 89 

Nueces River, 29, 66, 69, 292, 
300, 301, 302, 388, 391, 
484 

Nuevo Leon, Mexico, 18, 21, 
28, 32, 83; bishop of, 31; 
map of, 96, 101 

Nuevo Santander, Mexico, 
18, 28 

Nye, Bill, 187 

Nye, Mrs. 
Association, 411 


joins 


O. Henry (William Sidney 
Porter), 386 

Oakes Mining Company, 429 

Oakwood Cemetery, Austin, 
385 

Oates, Stephen B., articles 
by, 289-814, 463-477; con- 
tributors note on, 424, 543; 
reviewed books, 421, 4238; 
thesis by, cited, 477n 

Oaxaca, Mexico, 18 

O’Connell, Walter E., joins 
Association, 525 

Odessa College Library, joins 
Association, 410 

Odessa High School, Junior 
Historian Chapter of, 148; 
joins Association, 270 

Odlum, Frederick H., 512 

Official Correspondence of 
the Texan Revolution, 
1835-1836, by William C. 
Binkley, cited, 481n, 482n 

Official Records, see War of 
the Rebellion, A Compila- 
tion of the Official Records 
of the Union and Confed- 
erate Armies 

Ogden, James M., 515 

Ogg, Miss Jimmie Rene, 157 

Ohio River, 76, 78 

Oil industry in the United 
States, 272 

Oklahoma, 315; rainfall, 531; 
vegetation, 532 

Oklahoma Historical Society, 


506 
Oklahoma Panhandle, 261 
Old Capitol Hotel, Houston, 


60 

Old Capitol Livery Stable, 
Houston, 60 

Old General Land Office Mu- 
seum, 399 

Old Library Building, article 
on, 1-13; picture of, fac- 
ing page 2 

Old Spanish Road, map of, 
99 


Old Sturbridge Village, 266 

Old Trail Drivers Associa- 
tion of Texas, 152, 408, 
409, 521 

Oldtimers of Southwest Tex- 
as, 151 

Olmstead, Frederick Law, 
44n, 47, 58, 164 


Index 


Omnibus, 60 

Oneida, Illinois, 80-91 

“Oneida Letter,” 80 

Onion Creek in Hays Coun- 
ty, 348 

Onton, Jose Benito, 20, 23 

Oran M. Roberts Papers, 
296n 

Orange, Texas, 51 

Orbeck, Mrs. James S. (Bet- 
ty), 142 

Orcadado (Acordada) Pris- 
on, 225 

Ordinance of Secession, 518 

Oregon Territory, map of, 99 

Orton, William, 211 

Osage River, 85 

Osborne, Mary Tom, 521 

Otter, 32 

Ouachita Mountains, 6531, 
5382 

Ouisconsin River (sic), 76 

Overland Express Stages, 145 

Overton, Texas, 207 

Owens, William A., 165 


Ozark foothills, 71 
Ozark Mountains, 531 


Pacific Ocean, 71, 405, 420 

Padre Island, 67, 69, 162, 292 

Paine, Jeff, 125 

Painter, Sally, 137 

Palestine, Texas, 204 

Palmer, E. J., 534 

Palmer, Mrs. Parrish, 129 

Palmerston, repudiated 
treaty, by Charles Eliot, 


541 

Palmito Ranch, battle of, 68, 
69, 206, 307-314 

Palo Alto, 304 

Palo de Aztcar, 392 

Palo Duro Canyon, 320, 326 

Palo Duro Creek, 493 

Palo Gacho, 392 

Palo Pinto, Texas, 207 

Palo Pinto County, 416 

Pampa, Texas, 401 

Pampa Genealogical and 
Historical Society, 401, 402 

Panama, canal route through, 
140 

Panama, Isthmus of, 348 

Pancoast, Nellie E., 137 

Panhandle of Texas, 156; 
boundary of, 139; maps 
of, 102, 103, 107, 108, 110, 
118, 119, 120; talk on, 124; 
article on, 315-332 

“Panhandle, The Physiogra- 
phy of the Texas,” article 
about, 315-332 

Panhandle-Plains Historical 
Review, cited, 291n, 402, 
409 

Panhandle-Plains Historical 
Society, 128 


“Panhandle Postal History,” 
article by Arthur Hecht, 
mentioned, 409 

Panola County, Texas, 466 

Parchman, James, 511 

Paris, Missouri, 84 

Parish priests, $1 

Parker, Capt. , 386 

Parker, Cynthia Ann, 417, 
418; book on, reviewed, 
282-285 

Parker, Frances V., 124, 
137, 140 

Parker, Mrs. Kate Harding 
Bates, 519 

Parker, Quanah, 282-285, 417 

Parker County, Texas, 127 

Parr, Mrs. Mary Frances, 
joins Association, 410 

Parras, 393 

Parsons, W. H., 477 

Pass Cavallo, Texas, Union 
evacuation, 67, 70 

Passenger, daschund pup, 
417 

Patten, Robert, joins Asso- 
ciation, 523 

Pattison, Antony, 266 

Pattison, George Madison, 
266 

Pattison, Jacob, 266 

Pattison, Jacob, Jr., 266 

Pattison, James T., 266 

Pattison, John, 266 

Pattison, William Robert, 
266 

Pattison Cemetery, 266 

“Paul Revere of the Texas 
Revolution,” Mathew Cald- 
well, 480 

Peace, John, joins Associa- 
tion, 527 

Peach Creek, 394 

Pearce, William Martin, 251, 
513 

Pearson, P. E., article by, 
cited, 98n, 219n 

Pease, E. M., Papers, 406- 
407, 518 

Pease, S. W., 136 

Pease, Mrs. S. W., 186 

Pease River, battle of, in 
1860, 284 

Pecan Point, Texas, 389, 
393 

Pecos, Cynthia Ann Parker’s 
son, 284 

Pedernales River, 392 

Peel and Dumble, 53 

Pellerin, F. A., 254 

Penick brothers, 387 

Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, 425 

Pennybacker, Mrs. Percy V., 
book by, mentioned, 522 

People of provinces, treat- 
ment of, 32 

Peosi (Pease?) River, skir- 
mish on, 66, 70 

Perales, Alonso M., joins As- 
sociation, 411 


Oxen, 47 
Oyster Creek, 221 
Oysters, 36 


Perez, Ignacio, 20, 24 
Perez, Maria Gertrudiz, 21 
Perkins, Dr. Bob F., 157 


Perkins, Mrs. Joseph M., 
joins Association, 269 

Permian Basin, 280, 281, 400 

Permian Historical Society 
at Odessa, 400 

Perote, Mexico, 515 

Perote Prisoners, book by 
Frederick Chabot, cited, 
487n. 

Perry, Howard E., 432-449 

Perry, James F., 79n, 228n, 
224 

Perry, Samuel, 79 

Perry, Thomas E., joins As- 
sociation, 270 

Perryville, Indian Territory 
(2), 88 

Persyn, James L., 157 

Peru, 17 

Peter Brady Journal, 124 

Peterson, J. R., 158 

Petmecky, J. C., 246 

Pettus, William, 481, 482 

Pettway, Richard W., 187, 
265 

Petty, J. D., 374 

Petty, J. W., Jr., 187 

Philatelic Exhibition of P. 
O. Dept., 144 

Philippines, captaincy gen- 
eral of, 17 

Phillips, Joseph, 477 

Phillips, William B., article 
by, cited, 428n 

Phonetics of Great Smoky 
Mountains Speech, disser- 
tation by Joseph S. Hall, 
mentioned, 249 

Photograph of N. H. Con- 
ger and family, facing 
page 80 

Physical Geography of the 
Texas Region, by R. T. 
Hill, 141 

Physiography of the Texas 
Panhandle, article about, 
315-332; contributor not- 
ed, 424 

Pickett, C. A., joins Asso- 
ciation, 523 

Pictorial History of the Civil 
War, by Benson John Los- 
sing, cited, 314n 

Pictorial History of Texas, 
reviewed, 528-530 

Pictorial History of Texas, 
from the Earliest Visit of 
European Adventurers to 
A. D. 1879, cited, 58n 

Piedras, Colonel Joséde las, 
92, 217 

Piegan Blackfeet, 166 

Pierce, Mrs. Don, joins As- 
sociation, 411 

“Pig War,” 528 

Pigeon’s Ranch, New Mex- 
ico, 366 

Pilgrim, Carey J., 405 
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Pilgrim, Sarah Jane (Ben- 
net), 405 

Pilgrim, Thomas J., 405 

Pilgrimage of Gonzales 
Homes, 404 

Pilie, L. J., plan by, cited, 3 

Pinckney, Jean, joins Asso- 
ciation, 270 

Pines Creek, 392 

Pinins Creek, 390 

Plains Museum, Lubbock, 155 

Plainview, Texas, 315 

Plan of the City of Austin, 
1839, 3 

Plan of the City of Houston, 
49n 

Plano, Texas, 255 

Plant species, system of iden- 
tification, 533 

Planters, 54 

Plants, useful, 29, 530-540 

Pleasant Hill, battle of, 164 

Pleasant View, Kansas, 86 

Pleasanton, 300 

Plum Creek, battle of, in 
1840, 283, 488, 489 

Pohebits Quasho, 284 

Point Isabel, affair, 67, 68, 
70 


Poles in Houston, 44 

Polk, John D., 345 

Polk County, Arkansas, 532 

Ponton, Andrew, Alcalde of 
Gonzales, 480, 482, 511 

Pony Express, 145 

Pool, W. M., 265 

Pope, Harold C., joins Asso- 
ciation, 270 

Population of Houston in 
early days, 43 

Port Arthur, map of, 123 

Port Isabel, 67, 70, 310 

Porter, Kenneth Wiggins, 
167; book by, reviewed, 
272-275 

Porter, R. H., 129, 186 

Porter, William Sidney (0. 
Henry), 386 

Portwood, Thomas B., joins 
Association, 270 

Possum Kingdom Dam, 416 

Post, John Frank, 157 

Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C., 144 

Post Office at Potosi, Mis- 
souri, 71 

Postal displays, 145 

Postal Historical Museum, 
D. C., 144 

Potosi, Missouri, 79n, 
description of, 71, 72 

Potosi Hotel, Potosi, 
souri, 71, 79n 

Potts, Charles S., joins As- 
sociation, 270 

Powder Horn, Texas, 234 

Power Plant of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, 4 

Prairie City, Illinois, 88 

Prairie Dog Town Fork of 
the Red River, 492 


896; 
Mis- 
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Prairie Flower, Cynthia Ann 
Parker’s daughter, 283 
Prairies in Harris County, 

44 
Presidial towns of Texas, 30 
Presidio County, Texas, 428, 
433 
Presidio Crossing of the Me- 
dina River, 498 
Presidio Silver 
Shafter, 435 
Presidios and missions of 
Texas, 30 
Preston, L. K., 205 
Preston, Texas, 205 
Preston Avenue, 
60, 61 
Preston Avenue Bridge, 53 
Price, Sterling, 471 
Primitive Baptist, 234 
Principal Products of Tex- 
as, 31 
Prison of Perote, 515 
Privies in Houston, 59 
Proceedings of Board of 
School Commissioners, 52n 
Procter, Ben, 264 
Prosecutor, in Superior Court 
of Appeals for Spanish 
province of Texas, 32 
Provinces, Interior, 15 
Provinces, northern Mexi- 
can, improvement of, 34 
Provincial body, creation of 


Mine at 


Houston, 


82 

Provine, Mrs. J. F., joins 
Association, 411 

Public Libraries of New 
Haven, 6 

Puebla, Mexico, 18 

Puebla, Seminary of San 
Juan of, 16 

Puerto Rico, 17 

Punta Racona, Texas, 392 


Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Association, cit- 


Queretaro, Mexico, 18 

Quick, Ed., 337 

Quicksilver, metallurgy, ar- 
ticle on, cited, 429n 

Quicksilver, mining of, ar- 
ticle on, 427-453 

Quitaque River, 493 

Quohada Comanches, 283 


R. Niles Graham-Pease Col- 
lection, 518 

Rack, Edgar C., joins Asso- 
ciation, 526 

Ragan, Cooper K., 154, 265 

Raguet, Anna, 173 

Railroad Papers, Reports, 
Inspections, cited, 48n, 52n 

Railroad Street, Houston, 49 

Railroads in Texas, 42, 47 

Railway Mail Service, 146 

Rainbow Mine, 429 


ed, 93n, 478n 
Queen, Beale, joins Associa- 
tion, 524 
i 
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Rainfall in the Southwest, 
531 

Ramon de Hermida, Benito, 
16 


Ramsay, S. R., letter to, cit- 
ed, 448n 

Ramschatz, Charles, de 
ceased, 58n 

Ramsdell, Charles W., article 
by, cited, 295n, 341n 

Ramsey, Ben, 248 

Grover Cleveland, 


R. R. 
3738-376 
Ramsey, Mrs. R. R., 3738n, 


(Deacon), 


876 

Ranching in Harris County, 
44 

Rancho Como se Llama, 304 

Rancho La Jara, 304 

Rancho Las Rinas, Texas, 
skirmish, 67, 70 

Rancho Suaz, 304 

Rancho Tajitos, 304 

Ranchos Las Rucfas, 304 

Randall County, 318 

Randle, Mattie, 371 

Randle, Pattie, 371 

Randolph, Judge Nowlin, 407 

Randolph, Mrs. Nowlin, 
sponsored reprint of Ter- 
ry’s Texas Rangers, by 
L. B. Giles, 407 

Ranger Junior College Li- 
brary, joins Association, 
524 

Ransom, Harry Huntt, 127, 
137, 400; picture of, fac- 
ing page 189 

Ransome, F. L., article by, 
cited, 431n 

Rasch, Philip J., 409 

Rather, Ethel Z., article by, 
cited, 479n 

Rather, J. T., Jr., 136 

Rather, Mrs. J. T., Jr., 136 

Rathjen, Frederick W., talk 
by, 124; article by, $15- 
382; contributors note on, 
424; in History Depart- 
ment of West Texas State 
College, 400 

Ratliff, David, joins Associa- 
tion, 271 

Ratliff, J. L., joins Associa- 
tion, 525 

Rayburn, John C., 187 

Rayburn, Leander M., 460 

Rayburn, Madison, 506 

Raymond, Alex T., 245 

Rea, Walker A., Jr., M.D., 
joins Association, 412 

Reagan, John H., 264, 277, 
$41 

Reagan, Tom B., M.D., joins 
Association, 411 

Realf, Richard, 147 

Recollections of Early Texas, 
book by John H. Jenkins, 
III, cited, 499n 


Index 


“Recollections of the Twiggs 
Surrender,” article by Car- 
oline B. Darrow, cited, 
464n 

“Recruiting Confederate Cav- 
alry in Texas,” article on, 
463-477 

Red Bayou, 394 

Red Beds of Texas, 140 

Redmond’s Ranch, 294 

Red Oak, Texas, 89 

Red River, 88, 168, 164, 203, 
276, 304, 315, 388, 391, 393, 
394, 396, 466, 468, 490, 492, 
581; crossing, 531; map of, 
97, 100 

Red River Boundary suit, 
387 

Red River campaign, 298; 
book about, cited, 163 

Red River Campaign, by L. 
H. Johnson, cited, 163 

Reece family in Gonzales, 405 

Reese, James V., 124, 136 

Refugio, 30, 163 

Regency of the Supreme Gov- 
erning Junta, 16 

Regidor, 479 

Registrar of the University 
of Texas, 9 

Regulator-Moderator War, 
520 

Reid, James D., 209-210 

Reid, John C., book by, men- 
tioned, 522 

Reierson, John R., 150 

Reily, James, 472, 477 

Reilly, Rev. James J., 158 

“Reminiscences of the Terry 
Rangers,” article by J. K. 
P. Blackburn, cited, 454n, 
463n, 464n 

Renfer, R. A., 186 

Republic of Texas, 45, 290, 
899, 528; maps of, 96-101, 
388-397; article on Navy 
of, 377-883 

Resolutions of Board of Di- 
rectors, Galveston, Hous- 
ton, and Henderson Rail- 
road, 58n 

Review of the Geology of 
Texas, cited, 428 

Revilla, town of, 33 

Reynosa, 294 

Rice, A. M., 148 

Rice, William Marsh, 54, 55, 
59n 

Rice Street, Houston, 43 

Rich, A. Bryan, joins Asso- 
ciation, 524 

Richards Memorial Library, 
Brady, Texas, 526 

Richardson, James, 526 

Richardson, Rupert Norval, 
cited, 186, 265 

Richardson, Sam, 466, 467 

Richardson, W. and D, 51n 

Richardson, Willard, 334 

Richmond, Texas, 48 

Richmond, Virginia, 310, 471 


Rider, C. A., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, 439 

Rider, G. Kent, joins Asso- 
ciation, 412 

Rightor, N., 389 

Riley, Charles, 346 

Riley, James Whitcomb, 187 

Riley, Mrs. Lilian Wallace 
Brenstedt, 369 

Riley, Mark, Father of the 
Conservation Movement in 
Texas, 517 

Rinehart, R. V., cited, 434n, 
435n, 446 

Ringgold Barracks, 65, 70, 
296n, 298, 300, 302, 303 

Rio Frio, 300, 387 

Rio Grande, 29, 68, 70, 174, 
292, 294, 297, 298, 303, 304, 
306, 307, 309, 310, 312, 350, 
364, 365, 366, 388, 398, 396, 
405, 420, 421, 427, 472, 489; 
explorations of canyons on, 
141; forts on the lower, 
468n; mouth of, 33 

Rio Grande region, lower, 
289 

Rio Grande Valley, 299, 305 

Rio Grande City, 67, 70, 292- 
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“Rip” Ford’s Indian Fight 
on the Canadian (1858),” 
by W. J. Hughes, 291n 

Riperda, Juan Bautista, 24 

Riperda, Manuel de, 24 

Rippy, J. Fred, article by in 
Quarterly, cited, 293n 

Rippy, Old Lady, 417 

Rister, Carl Coke, 419 

Riviere, Mrs. William T., 
joins Association, 269 

Rives, G. C., 200 

Road to the Comanches, 388 

Robert E. Lee High School, 
Baytown, 126 

Roberts, Bruce, 239 

Roberts, Mrs. Catherine Bor- 
der, 520 

Roberts, Hattie, joins Asso- 
ciation, 269 

Roberts, Ingham S., 47n 

Roberts, Oran M., 297, 398, 
518, 520; article by, cited, 
295n, 296n, 300n, 301n, 
310n, 312n, 314n, 
464n 

Roberts, Sidney I., 146 

Roberts, Summerfield Grif- 
fith, 399 

Robertson, J. C., cited, 290n, 
292n 

Robertson, Mary Elizabeth, 
346 

Robertson, Sterling C., 346 

Robin Hood, 242 

Robinson, J. W., 482, 485 

Robinson, Mrs. Sam, 158 

Robinson, Captain W. N., 
$05, 311, 314; his cavalry, 
$12 

Robinsonville, Texas, 90 


Roby, Texas, 286 

Rockport, Texas, 208 

Rocky Creek, 395 

Rocky Mountains, 76, 581 

Rodriguez, Mariano, 20, 24, 
34 

Rogers, Mrs. J. Paul, 229n 

Rogers, M. C., 261 

Rogers, Will, 506 

Roggenbrod, Elonia B., 187 

Pp brod, Ral a 268 

Romberg, Annie, 267 

“Romberg Family,” 
about, 267 

Root, A. P., 307n, 309n 

Root, J. V., registrar of 
Idaho Historical Society, 
516 

Rose, Margaret, 258 

Rose, Noah, 152 


book 


Rose, Victor M., book by, 
cited, 468n, 469n, 470n, 
486n 


Rosebud News, 512 

Rosenberg Library, Galves- 
ton, 58n, 149 

Rosenberg, Bohemia, 386 

Ross, Lawrence Sullivan 
(Sul), 284 

Ross, Lizzie-Mihe-coby, 419 

Ross, Mrs. P. N., joins As- 
sociation, 269 

Ross, Thomas H., 126 

Ross’ Texas Brigade, book 
by Victor M. Rose, cited, 
469n, 470n 

Rothhaas, Frederick Jacob, 
architect, 48, 61 

Round Mountain, Texas, 140, 
142 

Roundtop, Texas, 385 

Rousseau, N. L., grocery 
store, 61 

Royal Navy, Charles Elliot’s 
career in the, 540 

Royall, Richard Royster, 230n 

Rudersdorf, Miss Stella, 158 

Ruebeck, Mrs. C. H., Jr., 
joins Association, 525 

Ruiz, José Francisco, 19, 20, 
23, 24, 34 

Ruiz Street, Houston, 42 

“Runaway Scrape,” 406, 509 

Rural Free Delivery, 146 

Rusk, Thomas Jefferson, 398 

Rusk, Texas, 204, 469 

Rusk Street, Houston, 59n 

Russell, John L., joins Asso- 
ciation, 523 

Russell, William J., 92, 94, 
95 


Russian Grand Duke Alexis, 
278 
Rutersville College, 398 


Saavedra, Francisco de, 19 

Sabinal, Texas, 408; High 
School Library, 158 

Sabinal River, 408 

Sabinas River, 29 

Sabine-Arroyo Hondo Area, 
21 


Index 


Sabine Lake, 392, 393; map 
of, 103, 107, 108, 110 

Sabine Pass, engagement, 
66, 67, 70, 297 

Sabine River, 388, 392, 393, 
396 

Saint George Street, Gon- 
zales, 405 

St. Helena, Charles Elliot’s 
career on, 540, 541 

Saint John’s Lutheran 
Church, San Antonio, 400 

St. Joseph’s Island, affair, 
67, 70 

Saint Louis Street, Gonzales, 
405 

St. Mary’s, Texas, 208 

Saint Peter Street, Gonzales, 
406 

Sainte Genevieve, 
78n 

Salado, Mexico, 516 

Salado Creek, 495, 500 

Salado River, 389 

Salado River, Mexico, 391 

Salazar, Damasio, 494, 516 

Salcedo, Manuel de, 15, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 28, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 34 

Salcedo, Nemesio, report to, 
15-27, 84 

Saligny, Alphonse de, 
528 


Missouri, 


175, 


Salinas, Hespitation, 438 

Salinas, Manuel, 20 

Sallee, Mrs. W. Engene, joins 
Association, 524 

Salmon, George W., 249 

Salomon, S., portrait by, 12 

Salt Flats Lake, 391 

Salt Lake, 390 

Salt River, 84 

Salter, Mrs. W. A., joins As- 
sociation, 526 

Saltillo, Mexico, 27, 82, 218, 
391, 393 

Saluria, surrender of United 
States forces, 66 

Sam Houston Homesite, 
Huntsville, 148 

San Angelo, Texas, 208 

San Antonio, 15, 19, 21, 22, 
28, 24, 26, 27, 30, 66, 70, 
82, 127, 166, 174, 229, 263, 
276, 295, 298, 299, 300, 303, 
307, 314, 364, 388, 396, 404, 
419, 468, 468, 471, 472, 481, 
485, 486, 529; capture by 
General Rafael Vasquez, 
495; capture by General 
Adrian Woll, 495; maps of, 
119, 121, 128; seizure of 
public property, 65 

San Antonio (boat), 56 

San Antonio, schooner in 
Texas Navy, 379 

San Antonio Arsenal, seiz- 
ure of, 65, 70 

San Antonio Barracks, seiz- 
ure of, 65, 70 


San Antonio College, 263 
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San Antonio Conservation 
Society, 150, 248, 405 

San Antonio Express, cited, 
244, 247, 3lln, 314n 

San Antonio and Gulf Coast 
Railroad, 298 

San Antonio Herald, cited, 
466n 

San Antonio Historical So- 
ciety, 151, 521 

San Antonio News, 
806n 

San Antonio Road, 390, 395 

San Antonio-San Diego 
Stage Route, talk on, 124, 
144 

San Antonio Weekly Herald, 
cited, 300n 

San Augustine, Texas, 519 

San Augustine County, 118, 
248 

San Augustine Springs, New 
Mexico, 422 

San Bernard River, 394, 395 

San Bernardo, Bay of, Tex- 


cited, 


as, 29 

San Bernardo Mission, Tex- 
as, 30, 33 

San Buenaventura, 20 

San Felipe de Austin, 212, 
229, 389, 398 

San Felipe Road, Houston, 
43 


San Fernando de Bexar, Tex- 
as (San Antonio), 15, 19, 
22, 28, 24, 26, 30 

San Francisco, California, 


145 

San Gabriel River, 392 

San Ildefonso, College of, 16 

San Jacinto, battle of, 55, 
97, 161, 171, 254, 290, 3438n, 
404, 409, 415, 488, 509 

San Jacinto Museum of His- 
tory, 149, 263 

San Jacinto Museum of His- 
torical Association Bulle- 
tin, 154 

San Jacinto River, 45, 51, 
55, 395 

San Jacinto Street, Hous- 
ton, 51, 59, 61 

San José Mission, 30, 248 

San Juan of Puebla, Sem- 
inary of, 16 

San Lucas Springs, surren- 
der of United States forces, 
66, 70 

San Luis Pass, affair, 66, 
70 


San Luis Potosi, intendent 
of, 18, 80; prisoners of 
Santa Fé Expedition 
passed through, 494 


San Marcos Fish Hatchery, 
517 


San Marcos River, 488, 511 

San Martin Ranch, 307 

San Miguel, New Mexico, 
498, 494 


San Miguel, Trinidad, 242 
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San Patricio, Texas, 484 

San Pedro River, 390, 396 

San Pedro Street, San An- 
tonio, 151 

San Saba Papers, The, trans. 
Paul D. Nathan, review of, 
160 

San Saba River, 391, 392, 
396 

Sandbo, Anna Irene, article 
by, 291n 

Sanford, Mrs. Marvin, joins 
Association, 412 

Sangre de Cristo Mountains, 
New Mexico, 420 

Sangers of Texas, 155 

Sanitation in Houston, 59 

Santa Anna, Antonio Lopez 
de, 161, 216, 480, 483, 514 

Santa Barbara, California, 
160 

Santa Fé, New Mexico, 15, 
17, 21, 208, 366, 420, 489, 
490, 491, 492 

Santa Fé Expedition of 1841, 
148, 180, 291n, 489, 490, 
496 

Santa Fé Expedition, 1841- 
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Contributions and Bequests 
To 
The Texas State Historical Association 


The Texas State Historical Association is a non-profit, educa- 
tional institution incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Texas and contributions and bequests to its program for the 
publication and preservation of the history of Texas are fully 
tax deductible. The Association welcomes contributions and be- 
quests in keeping with its objectives. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Contributions may be made in the following manner: 


I enclose herewith check, money order, or cash in the amount of $ 
as a contribution to the Texas State Historical Association for the exclusive use of 
the Association for the publication, preservation, and dissemination of Texas history. 


Date Name 
Address 


BEQUESTS 


Bequests may be made in a contributor’s last will and testament 
in the following manner: 


I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to the Texas State Historical Association 
the sum of Dollars ($ ) 
absolutely, for the use of the Association in the furtherance of its program for the 
publication, preservation, and dissemination of Texas history. 


For other than cash (such as realty, bonds, or securities) the 
following insertion is recommended: 

I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to the Texas State Historical Association 
(here describe in metes and bounds a certain parcel of land or list bonds and 
securities) for the exclusive use and benefit of the Association. Said Association 
shall have the absolute power and right of sale or exercise of said lands, bonds, or 
securities. 

For memorials or special purpose gifts or bequests write to the 
Director of the Association or the Chairman of the Membership 
Committee. 


J. FRANK JUNGMAN H. Battery CARROLL 

Chairman Director, Texas State Historical 
5634 Terwilliger Way Association 

Houston 27, Texas Box 8011, University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 
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TEXANS 

OWN MORE 

ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE 
JN SOUTHWESTERN LIFE 
IN ANY OTEOER 
COMPANY 


Better plans for a better life. @) A 57-year record of service 
that puts the policyowner’s needs and benefits first. @) 
An agency force of conscientious men and women whose 
year-in, year-out performance ranks them with the industry’s 
finest. (¥f) A capable, hard-working home office staff deter- 
mined to maintain their Company’s leadership. @) The 
confidence of more than 300,000 policyowners. @) These are 


some of the reasons. 


Better Plans for a Better Life 


Southwestern Life 


SINCE 1903 « SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY « DALLAS, TEXAS 


A History of 
Rusk County, Texas 


by 
DORMAN H. WINFREY 


Archivist, University of Texas Library 


Introduction by 


H. Bailey Carroll 


Director, Texas State Historical Association 


Historical events in Rusk County from earliest times 


to the present. 


Lists of Muster Rolls; Post Offices and Postmasters, 1846-1903; 
Maps and Illustrations. 


$595 


Per Copy 


Order from: 


TEXIAN PRESS 
P. O. Box 1684 
WACO, TEXAS 
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TEXTAN PRES» 


Give your car an 


ENERGY 


stop for service under the 
Humble sign of “Happy 
Motoring.” 


America’s Leading 
ENergy COmpany 


[PSA 


ROADSIDE FLOWERS OF TEXAS 


Paintings by Mary Motz Wills 
Text by Howard S. Irwin 


A skilled painter and an enthusiastic student 
of botany, Mrs. Wills has produced over a 47- 
year period 2,000 paintings of Texas wild- 
flowers. From this collection 257 exquisite water 
colors illustrating the more common wildflowers 
were selected for full-color reproduction in this 
book. A lucid and authoritative text was pre- 
pared by Dr. Irwin, now on the staff of the New 
York Botanical Garden. 


April Illustrated $5.75 


By Robert A. Vines 


Illustrated 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODY VINES 


Illustrated by Sarah Kahlden Arendale 


This monumental work describes 1231 species (plus 
many varieties) of woody plants and provides 1240 
remarkable illustrations of them. Botanical terms are 
explained for the layman pictorially and in a glossary. 
A “must item” for every library in the Southwest, and 
for all botanical enthusiasts. 


OF THE SOUTHWEST 


$25.00 
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OF TEXAS PRESS AUSTIN 


Announces the publication of the e 


CUMULATIVE INDEX 
OF 


THE SOUTHWESTERN 
HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


VOLUMES XLI-LX 
JULY, 1937- APRIL, 1957 


a half million words. A val- 
ulable ready-reference tool to twenty years of 
productive research. The key which unlocks 
the treasury of Texas history deposited in the 
Quarterly. 


$17.50 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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1936 <A 1961 


25th ANNIVERSARY 
The Steck Company ° Publishers 


OUTSTANDING FACSIMILE EDITIONS 


BELLE STARR. Author Unknown. 

This unique book about the female bandit, Belle Starr, is a rare 
collector’s item and has had a tremendous influence on the American 
myth about the Wild West. Nevertheless, historically it is worthless. 
Not one essential fact is correct. Even Belle’s name is misspelled! 
This facsimile duplicates the pink paper of the original edition. 
Clothbound in slip case. 

FACSIMILE, 76 pp. $6.00 
A TEXAS RANGER. N. A. JENNINGS. 

This is the world’s first personal account of the Texas Rangers by 
the author, Napoleon Augustus Jennings. The action of young men 
in the saddle runs through the pages of A TEXAS RANGER as 
Jennings narrates his experience with an early border patrol of the 
Texas Rangers. Colorful and accurate water color drawings in this 
facsimile edition have been added to the original by Elizabeth Rice 
of New Braunfels, Texas. 

FACSIMILE, 321 pp. $7.50 


LIFE OF “BIG FOOT” WALLACE. 4. J. SOWELL. 
More colorful than his name “Big Foot” is this authentic account 
of Wallace’s life and the struggles which marked the formative pe- 
riod of Texas history in which he lived. Many of the dramatic scenes 
are depicted in full-color illustrations by Ralph White of The Uni- 
versity of Texas Art Department. Numerous photographs of Wallace 
in the book are from the collection of Ed Bartholomew. Clothbound 
with clear plastic dust jacket. 
FACSIMILE, 128 pp. $5.00 
THE LIFE AND SERVICES OF BEN McCULLOCH. 
VICTOR M. ROSE. 
This much sought after volume is about a man who shared in the 
most dramatic episodes of Texas from 1836 to 1862. It is a rare and 
appreciative account of a Tennessean who became a great Texian. 
This facsimile of the original edition is exact in every detail, with 
the addition of five magnificent original water-color drawings done 
by Elizabeth Rice Bauknight of New Braunfels, Texas. Clothbound 
in slip cover. 
FACSIMILE, 264 pp. $10.00 
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Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin Williamson: Texas’ 
Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: Founder of Texas, 
1793-1836: A Chapter in the Westward Movement of the Anglo- 
American People. 1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860: A Study 
from the United States Census. 1949. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860. 
1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vols. 
I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1937. 1950. $12.50. 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, Texas. 1951. $3.50. 


Eaves, Charles Dudley, and C. A. Hutchinson, Post City, Texas. 1952. 
$5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 


Carroll, H. Bailey, and Milton R. Gutsch, Texas History Theses. 1955. 
$5.00. 


Elliott, Claude, Theses on Texas History. 1955. $5.00. 
Crouch, Carrie J., A History of Young County, Texas. 1956. $5.00. 


Stambaugh, J. Lee, and Lillian J. Stambaugh, A History of Collin 
County, Texas. 1958. $7.50. 


Schwettmann, Martin W., Santa Rita. Facsimile Edition. 1958. $3.50. 
Connor, Seymour V., The Peters Colony of Texas. 1959. $7.50. 


order from 


TEXAS STATE 
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Box 8011, University Station 
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Historical Texas Literature 
from The 


Naylor Company 
TEXAS CULTURE 77 ine Republic 


by Joseph William Schmitz, S.M. 


This scholarly-written text deals with the daily life of the early 
Texans during the period of the Republic—activities and accom- 
plishments of the pioneers, their daily struggle for existence, their 
problems and how they solved them, their distractions and amuse- 
ments. This period of the Texas Republic is one of the most fascinating in Texas, and 
this book fills the need for a reliable reference work describing the daily lives of the 
people who lived in those times. The reader will discover much authentic information on 
the pioneer Texan. The author’s accurate, comprehensive research of letters, diaries and 
other early writings and his effective manner of presentation make this a valuable ref- 
erence book. Dr. Schmitz is currently professor of history and head of the history de- 
partment at St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas. (Part of the material issued as 
THUS THEY LIVED.) Line drawings throughout. Footnotes. Bibliography. Index. $3.50. 


SPANISH MISSIONS OF TEXAS 
by Walter F. McCaleb, Ph.D. 


An important historical work dealing with the Mission Period of Texas. This new re- 
vised edition, soon to be released, is an excellent guide for all Texans who really want 
to know their history and also to visitors to the Southwest. These historic old buildings 
played an important role in the development of the Southwest. 
On these pages the reader will meet the unsung heroes of Chris- 
tian culture in Texas. Dr. McCaleb, noted banker, historian, 
teacher, and writer, was the first to explore and make use of the 
records to be found in the Bexar Archives, from which this ac- 
count has largely been written. Introduction by Carlos E. Casta- 
neda; “Essay on St. Francis,” by Aurora McCaleb Pitkin. Picture 
section. Bibliography. Index. $3.50. 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Book Publishers of the Southwest 
918 N. St. Marys 
San Antonio, Texas 
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TEXAS 
COUNTY 


HISTORY 
SERIES 


Published by the 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


now includes the following: 


Western Falls County, Texas, by Lillian Schiller St. 
* Romain. 1951. $3.50. 


A History of Young County, Texas, by Carrie J. 
Crouch. 1956. $5.00. 


A History of Collin County, Texas, by J. Lee and 
* Lillian J. Stambaugh. 1958. $7.50. 


Other volumes are in the planning stage. The 
county history series will become an invaluable 


section in every collection of Texana. 


From your bookseller or 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


nounces the publication of two com- 
panion volumes of bibliography: 


With special pleasure the Texas 
5 State Historical Association an- 


TEXAS HISTORY THESES, compiled and edited by 
H. Bailey Carroll and Milton R. Gutsch 


THESES ON TEXAS HISTORY, compiled and edited 
by Claude Elliott 


The Texas History Theses is a check list of theses and 
dissertations relating to Texas history accepted at the 
University of Texas from 1893 to 1951, while the 
Theses on Texas History is a check list of theses and 
dissertations in Texas history produced in eighteen 
Texas graduate schools and thirty-three graduate schools 
outside of Texas from 1907 to 1952. 


LIMITED EDITION OF 500 COPIES 
Reserve your copies now. 


TEXAS HISTORY THESES...... $5.00 per copy 
THESES ON TEXAS HISTORY . $5.00 per copy 


ORDER from: 


Texas STATE HIsTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011 — University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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BOOKS ON TEXAS AND THE SOUTHWEST 


Clark Wright, Book Dealer, 212 Montana Avenue 


EI Paso, Texas 


These books are offered, postpaid, if payment is sent with 
(except libraries and regular customers) . 


Barnard, Barney and Charles F. Higham, Story of Jacob Wal- 
zer, Superstition Mountain and its Famed Dutchman’s Lost 
Mine. Apache Junction, Ariz., 1954. Illustrated. Wrappers. 


Barnes, Grace and Beth Gault, So This Is Langtry. Boerne, 
Tex., 1946, 32 pp., illus., wrappers. 


Cozzens, S. W., The Marvelous Country or Three Years in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. 2nd ed., London, 1875, 310 pp. cloth. 


Cunningham, Eugene, Triggernometry—A Gallery of Gun- 
fighters. Caldwell, Idaho, 1941, Ist ed., 439 pp. Fine. 

Dietrich, A Louise, History of the Texas Graduate Nurses’ 
Association, 1907-1931. El Paso, Texas, ca. 1931, 31 pp., dou- 
ble column, illus., wrappers. 


Douglas, C. L., The Gentlemen in the White Hats (Texas 
Rangers) . Dallas, 1934, 205 pp. 


Hallenbeck, Cleve, The Journey of Fray Marcos de Niza. Dal- 
las, 1949. Hertzog, designer. 


Hastings, Frank S., A Ranchman’s Recollections (Autobiogra- 
phy of manager of S. M. S. Ranch). Chicago, 1921, 235 pp. 


Johnson, Frank W., A History of Texas and Texans. Ed. and 
brought up to date by Eugene C. Barker and E. W. Winkler. 
5 vols. Chicago, 1914. 


Johnson, Lucy B. and Pyke, Jr., Cartoon Treasury—Pen and 


Pencil Humor of the World. Doubleday & Co., 1955, 320 pp. 


Munk, Joseph A., Arizona Sketches. Grafton Press, 1905, 230 
pp- Binding dull and worn on edges. 


Munk, Joseph A., Southwest Sketches. N. Y., 1920, 311 pp. 
Roeder, Ralph, Juarez and His Mexico. N. Y., 1947, 2 vols. 


Shipman, Mrs. O. L. (ed.), The Big Bend of Texas. The Al- 
bertype Co., Brooklyn (about 1928). Little book (about 
6x5 in.) , 39 pages of rotogravure pictures with descriptions; 
map on back of wrappers. 


The South in the Building of the Nation. Richmond, Va., 
1909, 12 vols. One-half morocco and roan. 
Another set, full morocco. 


order 


2.50 


25.00 
30.00 


We will be glad to quote or try to find any book which you may 
want. Our next catalogue will be out by the time this ad is printed 


—we hope. 


2.00 

15.00 

2.50 

25.00 

9.00 

15.00 

8.50 


For Sale Right Now 


GOOD BOOK COLLECTIONS IN GOOD CONDITION—GIVE ME- 
MORIAL TO YOUR FAVORITE LIBRARY—UNCLE SAM SAYS ALL 
RIGHT— 


250 Vols. Texas Poetry Collection 

100 Vols. Texas Fiction Collection 

250 Vols. Petroleum & Geology Collection 
600 Vols. Mexico Collection 

350 Vols. Govt.—Political—World Affairs 
350 Vols. Airplanes—Ships—War Collection 
350 Vols. Religious Collection 

500 Vols. Southern Collection 


1000 Vols. Texas History Collection 


W. M. MORRISON 


2221 Parrott — PL 4-6235 


WACO, TEXAS 
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An account of the largest empresario grant made by the 
Republic of Texas 


THE PETERS COLONY 
OF TEXAS 


Included are graphic descriptions of Texas in 


1841, the four contracts, the reorganization as 
the Texas Emigration and Land Company, the 
Peters Colony Controversy, and Hedgcoxe War, 
the principal areas of settlement, and biographi- 
cal sketches of colonists. 


by Seymour V. Connor 


$7.50 


from your bookdealer or from 


Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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WHO PRINTS THE BOORS 
YOU AUTHORS WRITE 


Don’t think we’re nosey. We like writers, We like books, too. 
We like to read them. Mostly we like to print them. 


When an author brings us a manuscript and says, “How 

much for a thousand copies?”, we don’t say “X dollars.” We say, “Let’s 
look your MS over.” You see, we want to turn out a book that 

looks good, reads easy, and has “S” appeal. (Sales appeal.) 


The electric computer in our brain that’s connected 

with the printing-ideas-storage-department starts clicking . . . 
click—click—click—easy on the eye paper with the right feel and 
texture, fast-reading type properly leaded, tip-in or integrated halftones, 
binder’s board and cloth, ink or gold stamping, dust jacket 
design—click—click—click—it takes a lot of computing. 


Despite the complications we usually come up with a bright 

idea. To new authors the cost sometimes seems high. To old hands the 
cost seems reasonable. The way to get a quotation on your book 

is to bring in your manuscript and pictures—if you’re using any. 


We have a special weakness for books and writers. We feel they 
deserve special attention. If you have a manuscript that needs printing, 
come in and let’s talk about it. 


Von Boeckmann-Jones 


Letterpress and Offset Printers—Since 1874 
700 East 11th Street, Austin, Texas, Telephone GR 6-6561 


TRAILS AND TRIALS 
of 


$7.50 


, An absorbing story by the man whe served in the mest remete 
Texas Ranger camps on the Rio Grande, and eventually became 
the commander of all Rangers—the Adjutant General of Texas. 


Only a limited number of the first edition left. 


From your favorite book dealer or order direct from: 


MRS. W. W. STERLING 


346 Palmero 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
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Villam Warren Sterling 


A Great Texas Memento 
Heavy Sterling Silver Souvenir Spoon 


Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center 
1910-1960 


Colored Enamel Bowl and Handle 
MADE IN GERMANY LIMITED EDITION 


A Future Heirloom — a Treasure Today 


Supply Strictly Limited 
Order from: 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


Price: $5.50 Federal tax included 
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Builders of the Southwest. Edited by Seymour V. Connor. Lubbock 
(Southwest Collection, Texas Technological College) , 1959. Octavo, 
6144 x 91% inches; viii, 321 pp.; portraits and index. 


This is a biographical encyclopedia of 75 selected persons (and a few business 
firms) who have influenced the development of the South Plains of Texas, in- 
cluding such well-known national figures as Amon Carter, George Littlefield, 
C. W. Post, Isaac Ellwood, and Dan Thornton. Edited by Dr. Connor, Professor 
of History and Director of the Southwest Collection, the biographies were com- 
piled and written by professional historians and members of the faculty at 
Texas Tech. 


* Beautiful format and typography * Fine quality, laid paper 
%* Handsome, half-leather binding * Full page portraits 
* Scholarly, but readable, articles * Lasting reference value 


* Best available source of South Plains history 


$15.00 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 
OR DIRECTLY FROM THE SOUTHWEST COLLECTION 
TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


A Journal of Texas History 


About half of back volumes of the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly may still be purchased. Several early 
numbers in the first twenty volumes have been reprinted, 
and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XL (where available) may be had 
for the following prices: 


$10.00 per volume unbound; 
$14.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$3.00 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (where available) may be 
had for: 
$6.50 per volume unbound; 
$11.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. | 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. Quarterlies will be shipped express 
collect. 


A dealer’s discount will not be allowed on back issues 
of the Quarterly. 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011, UNIVERSITY STATION 


AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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A LITERARY EVENT 
AN ENTERTAINMENT DELIGHT 
A COLLECTOR'S ITEM 


Here—on a high-quality LP recording—is the voice of J. FRANK 
DOBIE recounting five of the best stories from his widely-read 
books. Included are “Diamond Bill, Confederate Ally,” “The Ghost 
Bull of the Mavericks,” “The Dream That Saved Wilbarger,” ‘Too 
Much Pepper,” and “Drouthed Out.” An invaluable addition to any 
library or record collection. $5.98 


Available at your bookstore and record shop, or direct from 


domino RECORDS 
Dept. SW, 607 West 12th Street 
Austin, Texas 


The Association proudly 
announces an edition of 


The Life of 


Stephen F. Austin 


1793 1836 


by 


Eugene C. Barker 


Distinguished Professor of American History, University of Texas 


An episode in the history of the westward 
movement by the Anglo-American people is 
recorded in this first complete biography of 
the founder of Texas. Printed by the Lake- 
side Press of Chicago. 

$10 


TEXAS STATE HistorIcAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131 University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 
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Texas STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


As a member of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion I should like to recommend the following persons 
for membership: 

1. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


. Name 
Address. 
Occupation 


. Name 
Address 
Occupation 


. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Signed 


(0 You may use my name in solicitations. 


(0 Do not use my name in solicitations. 
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Handbook 


2 volumes: 15,896 topics 


1,000 contributors, including” 
Atwell 


EE 


George C, Engerrand 

L. J. FiteSimon 

Henri Folmer 
Herbert Gambrell 


Editor-in-Chlet Managing Editor 
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